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TRANGER by the tavern board, 


Brown man with the splendid eyne, 


Thou and I make no accord 
Till thou give the countersign 


Here, across the Rhenish wine. 
VoL: IV.—No. 18. 177 
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I had word in Port Beyond 
Of thy favours to my blood, 
Of my father’s cancell’d bond, 
Why his widow lack’d not food: 


Truly I believe thee good. 


Well I know my mother’s lips 
Call’d thee kinder than her own 
In those months my wander’d ships, 
Foulcr than this red beard grown, 


Wallowed in a raving zone. 


’Needs no token round thy neck !— 
Over desert’s dusky white, 

When the frosted quarter-deck 
Shivered back the Northern Light 


Through the aching Arctic night; 


Over Southern Seas aswoon, 

Where, on skies of seamless blue, 
Like a silver clasp, the moon 

Drew the gauzéed night, wherethrough 


Her two horns dripp’d honey-dew ; 


Thine the face that, first and last, 
Haunted me. For thee I scann’d 

Passing deck and distant mast, 
Peep of dawn and lift of land. 


Now we meet-—hold back thy hand! 


Though thou smilest by the board, 
And our fingers itch to twine, 
Thou and I make no accord 
Till I have the countersign 


Here, across the Rhenish wine. 
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He that loves but half of Earth 
Loves but half enough for me. 

Succourer of starving Worth, 
Say, but could thy Charity 


Stoop as pitiful a knee, 








tha et 
Hold as equable a torch 

O’er the hell that sinners tread? 
Tenderly, in windy porch, 

Lift the drooping harlot’s head, 


As the good man’s in his bed? 
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Earth, that built our jolly bones, 
Earth, that brewed our jovial blood, 
In each atom of us owns 
Spark of filial fire that should 


Quicken to the parent mood. 


Here, astride the paps of Earth, 
With the wind upon thy face, 
Canst resound thy mother’s mirth, 
Catch a breath and say a grace 


For the glory of the pace?— 


Thankful for thy privilege 
In the hunter’s gallant stride, 
In the glancing rapid’s edge, 
In the waters that divide 


To thy nimble, naked pride; 


Thankful for the climber’s heel 
Fast above the smooth ravine, 
For the hand that grips the wheel, 

When the giddy royals lean 


And the forefoot treads it green ; 


For the sleep of tired limbs, 
For the taste of meat and wine, 
For the merry laugh that brims 
Life as with a froth divine ;— 


Pledge me this, and I am thine. 


Then to horse! The gates are wide. 
Host, a health before we go! 

He and I are sworn to ride 
Till the gust of onset blow 


Out the failing spark; and so— 
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Having reached or failed to reach, 


In no Abbey will we lie, 
But on some wind-swecten’d beach 
Find a braver cemet’ry, 


Winnow’d by the wave and sky. 








HE name of Charlecote is familiar 
to every student of Shakespeare, 
and it is one of his numerous 

shrines in the neighbourhood of Stratford-upon-Avon. 
So long as this exquisite specimen of old English domestic 
architecture remains, so long must it be associated with 
one of the quaintest traditions in the life of the foremost 
inglishman. 

It is fortunate that this noble old mansion is owned by 
a family who have inherited a tender affection for its every 
stone and tree, and who have that high sense of honour 
that, come what may, through evil and through good 
fortune, no harm shall come to the roof which has shel- 
tered them through ages. 

There are writers who would try to deprive Charlecote 
of its chiefest charm, and who, odious iconoclasts ! would 
wish us to believe that Shakespeare was never dragged 
into the presence of Sir Thomas Lucy, never charged 
with deer stealing, and never saved from punishment 
through the intercession of the Earl of Leicester. I a 

one of those, however, who are sufficiently credulous to staunchly believe the story, 
and here I will point out a fact which seems to me to be conclusive evidence of 
its veracity. A traditional pride in preserving the history of their race is evidently 
a leading characteristic in the Lucy family ; and the tradition exists among them, 
handed down from generation to generation, that Shakespeare was prosecuted by 
Sir Thomas Lucy in the year 1592 for stealing a buck out of his park at Charlecote. 
The tradition, moreover, asserts that Sir Thomas Lucy was induced to stay the 
prosecution through the interposition of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, with whom 
he was on terms of friendship, and that, in consequence of the prosecution, Shake- 
speare in a fit of spite wrote a scurrilous ballad on Sir Thomas and fixed it to his 
park gates, which so roused the ire of the good knight that the youthful poet deemed 
182 




















CHARLECOTE. 183 
it wise to quit Stratford and shelter himself in London. Years afterwards he cari- 
catured Sir Thomas in the Merry Wives of Windsor as Justice Shallow. 

In the library at Charlecote has been preserved since the date of its publication, in 
1619, a small volume entitled : 


A 
MOST PLEASANT AND EX- 
cellent conceited comedy, 
of Sir John Falstaffe and the 
merry wives of Windsor. 
With the swaggering vaine of An- 
cient Pistoll, and Corporall Nym. 
Written by W. SHAKESPEARE. 


Printed for Arthur Johnson, 1619. 


This little volume has never left the library shelves, and is an evidence, I think, 
that when it became known to the Lucys that Shakespeare had turned Sir ‘Thomas 
into ridicule, the family very naturally acquired the book in order to compare the 
character in the play with its well-known original. The parts of Sir Thomas as Justice 
Shallow are left out in this copy. 

There is another tradition connected with Shakespeare which Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Lucy, in her most interesting volume on Charlecote and the Lucy family, mentions 
with evident pride; and that is that “in after years Shakespeare was in friendly 
communications with the Lucys.” May we not therefore believe that, when he retired 
to Stratford-upon-Avon, and had become famous and much talked of in the 
neighbourhood as the owner of New Place, as the prosperous “ Mr.” Shakespeare, 
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Charlecote from the River, 
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The Hall. 


he may have sauntered of an afternoon through the green lanes over to Charlecote, 
and rested himself by the hearth of his quondam prosecutor, who did not die till 
July 7th, 1600? If this be the case (and I believe it an undoubted fact), the great hall 
of Charlecote may well be described as haunted in the pleasantest manner by its 
association with the most fertile poet that has ever lived. 

To return for a moment to the famous deer-stealing tradition, I cannot help 
thinking that some incident did really occur in which Shakespeare figured as having 
stolen or having killed a deer in the park, which was an offence in those days 
punishable by death ; but this cruel law had long since fallen into disuse, and it is 
not very likely that Sir ‘Thomas would have rendered himself ridiculous among his 
neighbours by threatening to make a Star Chamber matter of the lad Shakespeare’s 
escapade. I can readily imagine, however, that Master Shakespeare was brought 
into the august presence of Sir Thomas, the greatest personage in the neighbourhood, 
and that that gentleman made him feel exceedingly uncomfortable. It may have 
chanced, too, that the Earl of Leicester was in the house at the time, for he lived 
in those days at the not very distant Kenilworth; but I think it more probable that 
the intercession for the release of the young rebel came from Jocosa or Joyce, the 
lady of Charlecote, who has left the kindliest traces of her existence imaginable. She 
must have been, from all accounts, a charming woman, and, her portraits assure us, 
also a very lovely one. 

There is a portrait of Sir Thomas Lucy in the great hall at Charlecote, which is 
in many ways a remarkable picture. It is kitcat in shape and admirably painted, the 
features exceedingly regular and aquiline, the hair and beard and moustache golden, 
but the eyes have a most sinister expression. Thrown round the shoulders is a 
sort of drapery of black silk, magnificently embroidered in gold with an elaborate 
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Italian pattern. In the fine family picture by Cornelius Janssen over the mantelpiece 
in the same hall Sir Thomas Lucy again appears, but the expression is much 
pleasanter. He was evidently a gentleman who loved good clothes, for he is superbly 
dressed in black velvet and silk, and wears the nattiest shoes with big white rosettes 
that can be well imagined on his extremely small feet. Sitting opposite is his wife, 
Alice, Lady Lucy, a sweet-looking young woman, whose expression of combined 
gentleness and firmness delighted Washington Irving so when he visited Charlecote 
in the early part of the century. The children have a most venerable stiffness and 
formality of dress. A hawk is sitting on its perch in the foreground, and one of 
the children holds a bow as if inheriting his father’s love of archery and sport, so 
indispensable to a gentleman of accomplishments in the days of good Queen Bess. 
But what delighted me most in this picture was Alice, the baby, in her old nurse’s 
arms, with three cherries in her tiny plump fingers, and the fine old dog crouched 
at Sir Thomas’s feet. Spencer, the eldest son, is seen bringing in a dish of peaches ; 
and Constance, the eldest daughter, presents cherries to her mother. Margaret holds 
her father’s hand and looks into his face with an odd, grave look ; whilst Robert and 
Richard are caressing a spaniel. This family picture is one of the most delightful I have 
ever seen, as it gives one such a thorough insight into the family life of bygone times. 

Before I describe the house, let me say a few words of the illustrious old English 
county family that has inhabited it for so many generations. 

The ancient house of Lucy, which has long flourished at Charlecote, in the 
county of Warwick, is descended from Gilbert de Gaunt, son of Baldwin, Earl 
of Flanders, whose sister William the Conqueror married. This Gilbert de Gaunt, 
assisting his uncle, William Duke of Normandy, in the conquest of England, had, 
in reward for his services (besides other possessions), the lands of one Tour, a Dane ; 
and at that time held one lordship in Berkshire, two in Oxfordshire, three in Yorkshire, 
six in Cambridgeshire, two in Buckinghamshire, one in Huntingdonshire, five in 
Northamptonshire, one in Rutland, one in Leicestershire, one in Warwickshire, eleven 
in Nottinghamshire, and a hundred and thirteen in Lincolnshire, of which Folkingham 
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Tomb of Sir Thomas and Lady Lucy. 


was one, and the head of his barony, where he seated himself. He had by his wife 
Alice, daughter and heiress of Robert, son of Hugh Mountford, three sons ; and from 
the eldest, Hugh, descended the Gaunts, Earls of Lincoln, which line extinguished 
in daughters in the reign of King Edward I. According to Dugdale’s ‘‘ Warwickshire,” 
Hugh, the youngest, took to wife Adelina, daughter of the Earl of Leicester, and had 
two sons. Henry de Mountfort, who succeeded at Beldesert and Thurston, surnamed 
Cherlecote from the manor of Charlecote, the ancient possessions of the Mellents, 
Earls of Leicester, which, by the marriage aforesaid of Hugh de Mountfort with 
Adelina, accrued to Thurstan his father, son of the said Hugh, with other large 
possessions belonging to the Mellents. His son Walter, in the reign of Richard L., 
received by letters patent from that monarch many rights, immunities and privileges 
connected with this manor, which were ratified by John in his reign. From this 
Walter de Cherlecote (who was a knight) the present Lucy family descend in un- 
interrupted line, and have dwelt at Charlecote since 1189. In 1786 there was, 
however, a slight interruption in this direct procession, for the Rev. John Hammond, 
a second cousin, took the name of Lucy by sign manual; but he was of the old 
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stock, and from him descend the present cwners of the beautiful old English home 
so delightfully associated with the bard of Avon. 

The late Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Lucy, a lady of considerable literary ability, may 
be described as the annalist of the family, for in 1862 she printed, for private 
circulation only, an excellent work on the family into which she had married. As 
is the case in almost every old English family, a vast quantity of old letters, docu- 
ments and parchments are still extant, though unfortunately many have disappeared 
in the lapse of ages, at Charlecote, which throw a curious sidelight on the manners 
and customs of our ancestors. We have thus, amongst those quoted by Mrs. Lucy, 
evidences that Queen Elizabeth knighted the Sir Thomas Lucy whose name is 
immortalised by his legendary association with Shakespeare, on the occasion of her 
breakfasting at Charlecote on her way to her famous visit at Kenilworth. It would 
also seem that Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, who was then living at Kenilworth 
ina splendour not much inferior to royalty, sent his badge of the bear and rug to 
Sir Thomas, requesting him to wear it. The doughty knight of Charlecote point 
blank refused to do so, and styled his lordship of Kenilworth “an upstart.” He 
was a loyal and an artistic-minded gentleman; for, when he rebuilt the house, he 
caused the fagade towards the garden to be designed in the shape of an E. The 
beautiful gateway lower down in the garden, one of the most perfect specimens of 
the architecture of the period in England, was designed by John of Padua, who 
visited England in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Sir Thomas, if we may credit all the good things he says of her—and doubtless 
they did not exceed the truth—was devoted to his wife, the Lady Joyce Lucy, “ who 
departed this mortall lyfe at Cherlecote on the 10 February, 1595, being then of the 
age of threescore and three years, and was worshipfully brought to the church of 
Cherlecote aforesaid, and there buryed in the month of Marche following.” 

The Lady Lucy’s burial sermon was preached by Dr. Tennyson, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; and the fine monument put up by her husband to her 
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memory is of alabaster, 
with recumbent figures of 
the knight and his wife 
side by side and effigies 
of their son and daughter 
kneeling as in prayer. It 
is now in the new church 
at Charlecote, built by 
Mrs. Lucy on the site of 
the old one, which had 
fallen into ruins. Never 
was quainter epitaph de- 
vised ; it is so graceful 
as to be worthy of Shake- 
speare himself :— 

“Here entombed lyeth 
the Lady Joyce Lucy, Wife 
of Sir Thomas Lucy, of 
Charlecote in the County of 
Warwick, Knight, daughter 
and heir of Thomas Acton, 
of Sutton in the County of 
Worcester, Esquire, who de- 
parted out of this wretched 
world to her Heavenly 
Kingdome, the tenth day of 
February in the yeare of 
our Lord God 1595, of her 
‘ ; age LX. and III. All the 

The Drawing-Reom. tyes ~ time of her Lyfe a true and 

faithfull servant of her good 

God ; never detected in any crime or vice ; in religion most sound ; in love to her husband 

most faithfull and true. In friendship most constant. To what was in trust committed to her 

most secret ; in wisdom excelling ; in governing of her House and bringing up of Youth 

in the feare of God, that did converse with her, most rare and singular ; a great maintainer 
of hospitality ; greatly esteemed of her betters ; misliked of none unless the envious. 

“ When all is spoken that can be said, a Woman so furnished and garnished with Virtue 
as not to be bettered, and hardly to be equalled by any; as she lived most virtuously, 
so she dyed most godly. Set down by him that best did know what hath been written to 
be true. “THOMAS Lucy.” 


Another name great in our literature is connected with Charlecote—that of John 
Foxe the martyrologist. “ Forsaken by his friends and accused of heresy for pro- 
fessing openly the reformed religion, was left naked of all human assistance; when 
God’s providence began to show itself, procuring for him a safe refuge in the house 
of the Worshipful Knight, Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote in Warwickshire, who 
received him into his family as tutor, and he remained there til his pupils no longer 
needed instruction.” John Foxe married a wife during his sojourn at Charlecote, 
and the wedding took place in the parish church. 

Another very interesting Lucy was Richard, Sheriff of Warwick in 1647, and 
Member for the county of Warwick in 1648; he was a staunch loyalist, and unto 
him Oliver Cromwell wrote the following letter :— 





“Forasmuch as upon the dissolution of the late Parliament it became necessary that the 
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peace, safety and good government of this Common-wealth should be provided for. And in 
order thereunto diverse persons fearing God, and of approved fidelity and honesty, are by 
myself, with the advise of my Council of Officers, nominated, to whom the great charge and 
trust of so weighty affairs is to be committed. And having assurance of your love to and 
courage for God and the interest of His cause and of the good People of this Common- 
wealth, I, Oliver Cromwell, Captain Generall and Commander in Chief of all the Armies 
and Forces raised and to be raised within this Common-wealth, Doe hereby somon and 
require you Richard Lucie, Esqr. (being one of the persons nominated), personally to be 
and appear att the Councill Chamber commonly known or called by the name of the 
Councill Chamber in Whitehall within the Citie of West Minster, upon the fourth day of 
July next ensuing the date hereof, then and there to take upon you the said trust unto which 
you are hereby called, etc., and appointed to serve as Member for the county of Warwick, 
and hereof you are not to fail. 
“ Given under mv hand and seale, the sixth day of June, 1653. 


“O. CROMWELL.” 


This Richard Lucy married Elizabeth, sole daughter and heiress of John Urrey of 
Thorley in the Isle of Wight, and they had six children. There are portraits of 
Richard and his wife in the great hall at Charlecote: Richard Lucy is dressed in a 
rich black suit, with a pair of buff-coloured gloves. An open book lies on a table 
before him ; the lady wears the costume of the Commonwealth. 

Richard Lucy died in 1677, and was succeeded by Thomas Lucy, who at the 
time of his father’s death was a captain of a troop of horse under Aubrey de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford. He married Katherine, daughter of Robert Wheatley, of Bracknel, 
county Berks. She, it seems, was a lady of great beauty, much addicted to play, 
not on the harp, but at = ee 
cards. She gambled away 
£500 one morning before 
her breakfast; and when 
her good husband died, 
in 1684, she made up her 
mind not to remain long 
a widow, but being very 
beautiful, captivated the 
Duke of Northumberland, 
whom she married. She 
must have been a_ very 
greedy lady, for she took 
away with her the family 
jewels and a great deal of 
plate, and indeed every- 
thing excepting the house- 
hold goods. There is an 
exquisite portrait of this 
George Fitzroy, Duke of 
Northumberland, painted 
on vellum by William 
Wissing, in Mrs. Lucy’s 
boudoir. 

The Duchess of North- 
umberland died on June 
‘3rd, 1714, and was buried Entrance to Gardens. 
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in the Duke of Albemarle’s 
vault in Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, St. Peter’s, West- 
minster. The Duke only 
survived her two years, 
and was buried by her 
side. She left a child by 
her first husband, Elizabeth 
Lucy, who was a ward in 
Chancery, and who lived 
with her cousin Davenport 
Lucy, who succeeded to the 
estates when his first cousin 
Captain Thomas Lucy died. 
There is a mighty quaint 
estimate of what was allowed 
for the maintenance, educa- 
tion and dress of the said 
Elizabeth Lucy still pre- 
served at Charlecote. 
From an old account- 
book we obtain the follow- 
ing information as to the 
annual produce of the 
market during the life of 








George Lucy, who married 
Mary, only daughter and 
sole heiress of John Bohun, of Finham, county Warwick :—- 


In the Gardens. 


“From the year 1689 to 1713 the produce of the market varied from the sum of 
£331 38. 10d. to £552 145. 9a., and then to £258 2s. 8¢. This account is addressed to 
George Lucy from his most humble servant George Guy.” 


George Lucy had his portrait painted by Dahl, and he has a splendid wig on 
with fine flowing curls. He had, no doubt, a great variety of them, for here is a bill 


for a bob wig in 1718:— 


October 1718. 
“ Colonell Lucy, for a bob wig bought of John Greenwood, 1, Ios.” 


Colonel and Mrs. Lucy paid for tea #1 4s. a pound for what was called finest 
Imperial tea, and 16s. a pound for finest green tea. 

Colonel George Lucy died suddenly without leaving a will, so he was succeeded 
by his brother William Lucy, who was the possessor of the very quaint picture of 
Charlecote House in the seventeenth century which now hangs in the great hall. 

In the eighteenth century the Lucys went a good deal to London, to Bath and 
various other watering-places, and, like their neighbours, lost a good deal of the 
quaintness of the bygone days, and assumed the fine manners which were the 
fashion in an age of powder and patches. 

When William Lucy died, in 1723, his coach in London was put into mourning, 
and cost with black for the servants £54 3s. Madam Lucy’s coach put into mourning 
cost £22; thirty-one yards of black cloth to put coach and harness in mourning, 
at 7s. 3d. a yard, #11 4s. od.; for colouring and varnishing the carriage and wheels 
and blacking the brass, £1 5s.; for black nails for the inside and out, £2 10s.; 
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for tufts and tassels and glass strings and holders and check string and lace, £3; 
for new stuffing the back and coach box seat, cloth and buttons, and putting the 
coach and harness and brasses in mourning, £4 8s. Then there is a bill for 
481 16s. 6d. for mourning for servants and dependants. Mourning for Mrs. 
Throckmorton (Lucy), £13 9s., and a ring left her by will, £46; and for fifty-two 
mourning rings to friends, 52 guineas. Eight rooms in the house at Charlecote 
were hung with black, for which the undertaker charged £86; but Madam Lucy, 
through the steward Mr. Gilbert, made him take £80,—after which we may be 
thankful that we live in the nineteenth century. 

In the eighteenth century, too, the Lucys, like the rest of English men and 
women, develop a distinct taste for letter writing, and Mrs. Elizabeth Lucy has 
selected a great number of letters which display considerable literary ability, and 
make us regret that more of them have not been published (I can scarcely say 
published, for Mrs. Lucy’s book was intended for the strictest private circulation— 
possibly one day the correspondence of the Lucys will receive ampler justice, at 
any rate it is devoutly so to be hoped). Amongst others are two letters addressed 
to James, called the Pretender, by his son Charles; one of which was written just 
after the battle of Pinkie. There is also a most interesting correspondence with 
Mrs. Hayes, a widow who lived at Charlecote from the time of George Lucy’s 
coming into possession till the time of her death, when she was quite an old woman, 
in 1772. She seems to have been an extremely clever woman, and to have managed 
the household affairs to ad- 
miration. She was greatly 
beloved and respected by 
all who knew her, and she 
kept up a correspondence 
with Mr. Lucy which 
would fill a volume: those 
letters which are preserved 
are excellent reading. Out 
of the number I select 
the following, since it 
gives us a glimpse of Mrs, 
Delany, one of the social 
celebrities of the last 
century :— 





——— — ————— — T 


“A letter from Mrs. 
Hayes to Mr. Lucy when 
he was staying for his 
health at Cheltenham. 





‘* CHARLECOTE, 
* June 2tst, 1749. 


“You are extremely 
good, dear Sir, to give me 
the pleasure of hearing 
from you, which I always 
esteem a particular favor. 
I hope the waters agree 
with you. The Dean of 
Down and Mrs. Delany 
are at Welsborne, and Charlecote Church. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Dewes brought them here yesterday to see the House. They spent their 
whole time in walking about ; only the old Lady (Mrs. Delany) gave us an anthem upon 
the harpsichord. She really plays and sings incomparibly; but as to her other extra- 
ordinary qualities, I had not penetration enough to find them out, for she is a strange, 
disagreeable woman. Your keeper, James, bores me to death to ask you to let him killa 
buck and bring it to you, as they are now in high order. I must now tell you a story that 
everybody is full of. Your good friend Mrs. Anne Brawn, who was coming somewhere this 
way to make a visit, met Mr. Stanley of Alveston’s waggon loaded with corn. She would 
have them turn out of the way, and they would not ; so they tried their strength who should 
give way, and Mrs. Anne’s coach is broke all to pieces. She then took her coachman’s whip 
and strapped the waggoner heartily, and when she got home served her coachman with the 
same sauce, and he is run away with his livery, and she hath sent a hue and cry after him, 
and hath had to order a new coach. Mr. Dighton insists upon my telling you that he would 
have you lock out for a wife at Cheltenham, for doe all he can there is no hope for you at 
Clopton. Adieu ! accept all our best compliments ; and I am, dear Sir, 
“Yours most sincerely, 
Pp: FAVES,” 


Mr. Lucy, writing to Mrs. Hayes from Bath in 1760, says :— 


“T am told my picture by Gainsborough is so like that people who are unacquainted 
with me know it from seeing me in the rooms ; and I like it so well myself that I shall sit 
for another.” 


And he did sit for another, which now hangs on the wall of the library at Charlecote, 
and the following is one of Gainsborough’s receipts : 
“ February 27th, 1760. 
“ Received of George Lucy, Esquire, the sum of eight guineas in full, for a portrait of 
himself. £8. 8s. 
“ THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH.” 
The replica cost exactly the same price. 

The husband of the lady to whom we are indebted for the complete history of 
the Lucy family was the late Mr. George Lucy, a distinguished lover and collector of 
the fine arts. Mary Elizabeth Lucy, his wife and the authoress of the memorials 
of the family, was the daughter of Sir John Williams, Bart., of Bodlewyddan, in the 
parish of St. Asaph, in the county of Flint. She travelled a great deal with her 
husband on the Continent, and was present at the coronation of Queen Victoria. 

Mr. George Lucy purchased many fine works of art still preserved in the house. 
The prices he paid for his pictures are instructive at the present moment: take, for 
instance, the choice and beautiful landscape by Both, which hangs in the drawing- 
room, and which he bought in 1821 from Oliver for £400, a price we should 
consider very high for a work by this master in the present day. 

On the other hand, the splendid portrait of Bayard, by Sebastian del Piombo, 
he purchased for only £175 at the sale of Watson Taylor in 1823; it is one of 
the noblest portraits by this master in existence, and should be of inestimable 
value now. 

Also a portrait, by Raffaelle, of the Marquis of Mantua, which George Lucy 
purchased from Mr. Buchanan in 1830 for #1150; this portrait once belonged 
to Charles I. 

In the library is a very fine Vandyke, which is the picture alluded to by Charles I. 
in a letter to Colonel Whateley, written at the time he secretly withdrew himself 
from Whitehall, in which he says: “There are three pictures which are not mine. 
My wife’s picture in blue satin, sitting in a chair, you must send to Mrs. Kirk.” 
This lady was one of the Queen’s dressers. ‘This picture of Henrietta-Maria is an 
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exquisite work, but only cost Mr. Lucy £76 13s. Close to it hangs a very fine 
portrait of Charles I.; and over the mantelpiece in the said library is a superb 
Zucchero of Queen Elizabeth in all her glory, wearing a dark dress gorgeously 
embroidered and strewn with pearls and other jewels. ‘There are several other 
good pictures by Vandyke in the library, and a very fine collection of books, 
amongst them a Natural History splendidly bound, with the arms of Diane de 
Poitiers on the cover. A French gentleman gui s’y connait assured me that this 
was one of the best specimens of French binding of the sixteenth century he had 
ever seen. ‘This library throughout gives evidence to the literary taste of the 
distinguished family which has preserved it so well, and modern works of merit are 
not wanting. 

Charlecote, as we now see it, dates mainly from the last years of Elizabeth’s 








The Library. 


reign, and is a large red-brick mansion picked out with white stone, in that style of 
architecture which is so eminently suited to our climate. It stands on a terrace 
leading down to gardens laid out with considerable taste in the somewhat stiff and 
formal Dutch manner which was the fashion in the two last centuries. 
Architecturally speaking, the most beautiful part of the house is the entrance 
gate, which, according to family tradition, was designed by John of Padua. None 
of the rooms in the house itself are of exceptional dimensions, excepting the hall, 
which has been thoroughly restored; and although, no doubt, restoration was 
absolutely necessary, it has of course lost much of its ancient aspect in the process : 
Washington Irving, for instance, would scarcely recognise, in the white and yellow 
Italian marble pavement, that broken stone—now in the passage and small entrance 
hall, and which paves the church at Charlecote—that so fascinated him when 
he visited Charlecote. ‘The picturesque but uncomfortable state of affairs which ke 
described has disappeared ; and who knows but what the hall as it is now is not 
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more like what it was in the days of Shakespeare—for then it had only been recently 
built—than it was when the author of “ Tales of a Traveller” visited it some seventy 
years ago? 

Mr. and Mrs. George Lucy, about forty years ago, added a very handsome 
drawing-room and library, and made several other important improvements ; but they 
preserved so perfectly the style of the old mansion that it is now quite impossible 
to distinguish, externally at least, these new additions. 

The park, though not large, is one of the most lovely in England. Its little nooks 
and glades are the same as they were two centuries ago, and the same Avon flows 
at the foot of the quaint terraces, and winds through the green grass, and sparkles 
in the sunshine as brightly as when the house was first built. No more exquisitely 
rich woodland scenery can be imagined, and more than one old gnarled oak 
and beech dotted about the park were fine trees in the prime of life when that 
bejewelled and befarthingaled sovereign Elizabeth and her glittering train crossed the 
bridge and entered the gateway one memorable morning in 1583. 

In this park undoubtedly Shakespeare often strayed and watched the deer crossing 
the river, as I myself have often watched them in the summer of last year (1893). 
May not the graceful sight have inspired him with the most beautiful lines in As 
you like it? Surely it was in this park that he saw 


‘* A poor sequestered stag 
That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt 
Did come to languish ; ” 


and we can still see, as he saw then, “the careless herd full of the pasture” step 
gaily into the water and swim across in search of fresh fields under the lowering 
branches of the grand old trees in the outer park which leads up to the porter’s 
lodge and the high road to Stratford-upon-Avon, two and a half miles away. 


RICHARD DAVEY. 
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ULLO, Beauchamp! Put down that paper and join us.” 

“So I will, my boy—so I will?’ And Brigade-Surgeon Beau- 
champ, C.B., who had just retired after doctoring ‘Tommy 
Adkins for five-and-twenty years, drew in his chair alongside 
our little party. 

“ Any news to-night ?” 

“Oh, there’s the usual amount of politics ; and these d——d 
agitators have got up another strike! But I saw one thing in the papers 
that pleased me not a little: Walters has become second in command 
of the 2ooth, so I suppose he is safe to get the regiment in another four years. 
He has deserved his promotion well, and will be as smart a colonel as ever sat 
in a saddle.” 

“ Ah! Walters? Wasn’t he a ranker? and haven’t I heard that he did very well in 
South Africa, and got the V.C. there?” 

“He got a great deal more than the V.C. and his commission put together. He 
got the nicest wife in the world. Oh, man! I nearly fell in love with her myself once, 
but she would not look at me.” 

“Well, that’s not surprising,—-not that she would not look at you, of course, but 
that you nearly fell in love with her. You always had a susceptible heart for anything 
that wore a petticoat. Tell us all about it, and how Walters cut you out.” 
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'*Miss Ross and | became excellent friends.’ 


“ Well, I don’t mind telling you how I met her, and will tell you all I know about 
Walters also; but I warn you it is a longish yarn. Here, waiter, bring me a gin 
sling and a cigar. 

“Well, in 1878 I was an assistant-surgeon, and I was sent out to the Cape to 


do duty with the force that was then fighting in Kaffraria. ‘There were no regular 
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transports going out, so they gave me a passage in a ‘Donald Currie.’ I had no 
medical charge on board, and I looked forward to a pleasant voyage. There were 
some non-commissioned officers and privates from different regiments in the ship, 
who were to be employed with colonial levies, and Percy of the zooth was in charge 
of them ; otherwise the passengers were all civilians—men going to try their fortunes 
at the Diamond Fields, Cape merchants who had been having a run in England, 
Government officials, a party of Dutchmen who had been worrying the Colonial 
Office about the late annexation of the Transvaal, and other odds and ends. ‘here 
were some ladies too; but I saw nothing of them when we started except a whisk 
of petticoats going into cabins at Dartmouth, for they took to their berths in 
anticipation of a knocking about in the Bay. We had a knocking about in the 
Bay, and no mistake, and everybody was pretty uncomfortable till we came off 
Madeira, but after that the voyage was like a yachting trip. The sea was smooth, 
the days were bright and warm, the nights soft and cloudless. The tables in the 
saloon began to fill as appetites became more reliable, and I found my place at 
meals next a very pretty girl, who was going out in the captain’s charge. Well, 
lots of girls are pretty, but there was something about Clara Ross that was especially 
taking. It was not that she said much, for she was not talkative; it was not 
regularity of features, for her warmest admirers could not credit her with that; but 
a sort of all-overish charm, which made one feel that this was a woman worth dying 
for, or, still better, worth loving and living for. I gathered that she was the only 
daughter of a man in Natal, who had made his pile in South African speculations, 
building-lots in Durban, diamonds at Kimberley, and cattle farms in many places. 
She had been at home with an aunt for three years, and was now going out to live 
with her father for a short time, till he wound up his affairs and came back to end 
his days in England. 

“ Miss Ross and I became excellent friends. I settled her chair on the deck, 
walked with her when she wanted to have a constitutional, and played endless games 
of backgammon with her. She was always cheery and pleasant enough, but she never 
quite lost a sort of preoccupied air, as if her mind was full of some interest which 
she did not share with everybody. 

“A couple of days before we were to arrive at Cape Town, Percy thought he had 
better have an official look at the half-dozen soldiers who were going out with him. 
They had berthed forward in the second-class cabin, and, as they were all picked, 
steady men, they had been left very much to themselves during the voyage, and the 
saloon passengers had seen nothing of them. Any little thing creates interest at 
sea, and when it was known that six soldiers were going to parade in service kit, 
there was a general move to look on. They were certainly a useful-looking lot of 
men, but I was particularly struck with the appearance of a young cavalry sergeant 
who was among them. ‘The others were smart fellows enough, but the sergeant was 
the pick of the bunch in physique and appearance, and had more the easy carriage 
of a man who has been developed by the life of an athletic Englishman of the higher 
classes than the stiff gait of a soldier who owes everything to the drill sergeant and 
military exercises. 

“ Miss Ross had come forward with the rest of us to look at the soldiers; but she 
complained of a sudden faintness and made a retreat to her cabin, and we saw her 
no more during the day. ‘The inspection was soon over, and I asked Percy who the 
sergeant was. ‘Oh, that was Sergeant Walters of my own regiment. He has only 
joined about eighteen months, but he is a wonderfully smart man, and, as I fancy 
he is well connected, he was made a corporal very soon, and got his lance rank as 
sergeant when he was selected for service at the Cape. If he does not get knocked 
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on the head, he is sure to get on, as he is very well educated, and is a first-rate 
man all round.’ 

“Tt had been pretty hot during the day, but the following night was delicious. 
There was no moon, but the sky was spangled with bright constellations that we don’t 
see in England, and the Southern Cross was the most glorious among them in its 
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“They were certainty a useful-looking lot of men.” 


radiance. I had been playing a game of whist, and, between ten and eleven, before 
turning in, went to smoke a last cigar in the cool fresh air on deck. I was leaning 
over the side in the shadow of one of the boats, watching the phosphorescent gleams 
in the waters as our ship tore her way through them. Everything was still and quiet 
but the steady clank and throb of the engines and the last refrain of a song that was 
coming from some convivialists in the smoking-room. Suddenly I heard two voices 
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approaching me, first a man’s tones finishing a sentence—‘and when your father’s 
letter came, saying that I was not in a position to think of you, I thought it was no 
use remaining in the business, where I would require long years to push myself 
forward, so I made up my mind to enlist. A man who means to get on has some 
prospects in the army nowadays; and it is better to risk everything on the small 
chance of success than to wait on for a certainty which can only come when it is 
too late to do any good.’ 

“The answer came in a familiar voice: ‘ How could you, Mr. Walters? How 
could you? Even if we never met again, don’t you think I would be happier if I 
thought you were working honourably in safety at home, instead of taking all the 
terrible risks and privations of a soldier ?’ 

“¢QOh, we need not think of the risks—they are only part of the chances, after all 
and the privations are little enough. My comrades are very good fellows, and, if 
I did not sometimes think of you, upon my word I believe they are as good society 
as a man need want.’ 

“ All this was interesting, but I felt in a somewhat false position, listening to such 
a very private conversation. I thought that the speakers would have passed on, but 
they had stopped near me, and their last few words had been said from the other 
end of my sheltering boat I shuffled my feet and coughed emphatically, to show 
them that there was some one near ; but they paid no attention till at last I exploded 
in a resounding sneeze and left my standing-place. This had the desired effect. 
There was a hurried good-bye, and I thought I caught a glimpse of a military cloak 
slipping into the gloom forward. A female figure came aft and met me. As I had 
thought, it was Miss Ross: she came straight up to me and said, ‘Oh, Dr. Beauchamp, 
I am so glad it is you. I am sure I can trust to your kindness not to remember 
that you have met me on deck to-night. Only to-day I found out that there was 
somebody I formerly knew among the second-class passengers, and it was necessary 
to speak to him, if only once. You may be sure that I shall never do so again.’ 
The poor girl was terribly agitated. Of course I gave her the required assurance, 
and she disappeared below. ‘Two days later we landed at Cape Town. Miss Ross’s 
father met her and took her off to stay with some friends till the coasting steamer 
for Natal should start. Percy marched his men off to barracks, and I reported 
myself to the P.M.O. to wait for orders. 

“JT need not say anything about the next eight or nine months, during which 
I knocked about the whole of South Africa, serving at base hospitals, in field 
hospitals, and in charge of troops on the march. We were very short of medical 
officers, and those in the colony had to be almost ubiquitous to meet all the 
requirements. I am bound to say that there was little sickness, and that my work 
consisted principally in attending to small fractures and bruises that Tommy Adkins 
managed to incur in the rough veldt life, and in mitigating the occasional fits of 
‘alcohol’ from which he and the colonial levies suffered when they had a chance 
of a big drink of ‘Cape Smoke’ or ‘ Squareface.’ But, when the Zulu war began, 
campaigning was very different. Instead of the occasional scrimmages with ill-disposed 
natives, which had hitherto been all our fighting, we had serious engagements, and, 
as you know, some very heavy losses both from wounds and sickness. I had often 
to work single-handed, and J never had a more anxious time, besides having to 
take part in a deal more actual fighting than I considered decent in a man of my 
profession. It was some weeks after the disaster at Isandhlwana when I found 
myself at a little temporary post on the Zulu border. We had some infantry and 
a couple of small guns, and there were also thirty or forty colonial volunteers, the 
“Heidelberg Hussars’ they called themselves. ‘These last were all really good 
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hard-bitten men who knew the country and the natives well, as they were hunters, 
sons of farmers or business men who had lived in South Africa all their lives, and 
had enrolled themselves to supplement the weak military force in the country, and 
to defend their towns and homesteads from the Zulu invasion which everybody 
believed to be imminent. 

* Percy, who had now become a Lieutenant-Colonel, was in command of the post. 
I forgot to say that one of the colonial officers was a brother of my old ship 
acquaintance Miss Ross, who, as he was an only son, had joined the volunteer 
fighting force very much against his father’s wishes—though, of course, the old man 
could not well prevent him from taking part in the patriotic movement of defence. 
All the volunteers were well mounted, and young Ross especially had three of the 
best horses I ever saw in South Africa, all ‘salted,’ and in consequence worth a 
lot of money. 

“We had patrols out daily, which searched the country for fifteen miles round, 
and, one evening, Ross, whose turn of duty the patrolling had been, came in and 
reported that he had met and exchanged shots with two strongish parties of Zulus 
on the farther side of some low hills which raised themselves blue on our horizon. 
He said they seemed very bellicose and confident, as if they had support near. He 
was pretty sure that his fire had knocked over one or two of them, but one of his 
own men had his elbow smashed by a bullet (by the way, I made a very good case 
of it and saved the arm), and he thought it best to retire. That same evening a 
troop of mounted infantry came to the post on their way to another part of the 
country. ‘They should have gone on next morning, but Percy thought he had better 
keep them for a day or two, in case the Zulus should show themselves in any number 
and he had to make a fight of it. I was glad to see Sergeant Walters with the 
mounted infantry. He brought me the medical state of the party, and told me that 
he had been in the northern Transvaal, and afterwards at Isandhlwana, where he 
had had a narrow escape, when so many of our men were lost. His campaigning 
life seemed to have agreed with him, however. He was burned and battered-looking, 
and had grown a beard, but he looked as tough as pin-wire and a fine specimen 
of a soldier. 

“The next morning patrols were sent out at daybreak to have a look after the 
men whom Ross had seen, while the rest of us settled ourselves to “pass the day 
as usual. I went round my hospital, where I had several fever cases, besides the 
volunteer with the elbow. Parties went out woodcutting, to replenish our scanty 
stock of fuel. All the horses not on duty were knee-haltered and turned out to 
graze, and Percy gave the infantry plenty to do in throwing up some earthworks and 
small defences. I had a volunteer civilian surgeon with me, who had engaged for 
service during the war, so I did not take long about my work, and between eight and 
nine I found myself breakfasting off trek ox, sardines, mealy meal bread, and coffee, 
with Percy and the few other officers of the little force. We had just finished and 
were lighting our pipes (we had only some beastly Boer tobacco, the thought of which 
makes me ill. Here, waiter, get me another large cigar!) when we saw some horsemen 
galloping in at top speed. They were our morning patrols, who told us that they 
had seen a large force of Zulus collected behind the hills, and apparently moving in 
our direction. 

“IT always thought Percy was a good man in the field, but till that day I did not 
know quite how good a man he was. He seemed to have made up his mind exactly 
as to what he intended to do, and gave his orders so quietly and clearly, and with 
such a cheery confidence, that he put confidence into everybody else—not a very easy 
thing, let me tell you, when most of the army had the “jumps” at the very idea of a 
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‘“‘We had patrols out daily.” 


Zulu after the disasters we had suffered at Isandhlwana and elsewhere. The wood- 
cutting parties were called in, the horses collected and saddled up, the guns placed 
in selected positions, and the infantry put under arms. The standing tents were 
struck, and I went off to my hospital, which was established in. the remains of 
an old ciay-and-timber-built farmhouse. I had just laid out what I thought, 
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under the circumstances, was a very neat operating-table, in readiness for contin- 
gencies, under the shade at the end of the hospital, when Ross rode past to join 
his men, and asked me what spread I was going to have there. I did not tell 
him what my arrangements were for, and only said I hoped he would not be a 
party to the spread. 

“All the mounted men, the mounted infantry and Heidelberg Hussars, were sent 
out to reconnoitre the Zulu army and try to make them engage in a direct attack on 
our position, instead of forming their usual crescent-shaped mass, which would have 
swept round and engaged simultaneously our front, flanks and rear. Percy naturally 
wished to concentrate his fire as much as possible, and did not want the Zulus 
to be able to use, round a wide front, the large supply of rifles of which they 
had become possessed. I had all my own preparations complete, and was standing 














‘We saw some horsemen galloping in.” 


with him on one of the waggons which formed our laager, watching through our 
glasses the operations of the mounted men. ‘The infantry were lining the defences, 
lying on their rifles, and the two guns were ready for action close by, the detachments 
peering eagerly in the enemy’s direction, and the officer walking up and down, 
waiting for his opportunity. We saw the little knot of horsemen sweep on at 
a gallop over the grass-covered valley and begin to ascend the slopes of the hills. 
Suddenly a number of little specks appeared on the hill-crest, and our men halted, 
dismounted and commenced firing. The puffs of smoke from their rifles were 
answered by other puffs from the line of specks on the hills, and we could hear the 
sharp patter of the fire. The specks increased rapidly in numbers, and began to 
surge down the slope. The fire of our seventy or eighty men did not seem to check 
them in the least. 
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*‘Two mounted figures emerged from the throng of the enemy,” 


“ «Why the devil don’t they retire?’ said Percy. ‘They have held on long enough, 
and have done all I wanted.’ 

“ As he spoke we faintly heard a trumpet sound ‘ Mount and retire,’ and saw the 
mounted infantry and hussars run to their horses, spring on their backs and hurriedly 
collect towards the rear. 

*** Took out, Macdougall, and cover their retreat,’ said Percy to the artillery officer, 
‘when you get a fair chance.’ 
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“TI took my eyes off the little action, and looked at the guns, when I heard an 
exclamation from Percy: ‘ Gallantly done, by God !’ 

“J turned my glasses again to the fight, and saw a mounted infantryman on foot 
helping a volunteer into his saddle. Both were a long way behind their comrades, 
who were now in full retreat. They seemed to be almost surrounded by Zulus, and 
occasional shots were being fired near them. 

“Good God! He’s cut off, I’m afraid. I wonder who it is? He deserves the 
V.C., if ever man did.’ 

“As we watched, to our relief two mounted figures emerged from the throng of 
the enemy and joined the rest of the troop, which had now rallied. A spattering fire 
followed, and we saw the whole of the mounted men coming back at a swinging 
gallop. The guns were no longer masked. We heard Macdougall’s command : 
‘No. 1, fire! No. 2, fire!’ and two shells departed on their errand of death, exploding 
where the Zulus were thickest, and for the time effectually checking their rush. We 
ran down to the entrance of the laager to meet our men coming in. Ross and another 
man, whom I did not at first recognise, were being supported in their saddles, and 
one or two others were pale and bleeding. 

“*Who was it that picked up a man when you retired ?’ asked Percy. 

“Ross, in a faint voice, replied: ‘It was a mounted infantry sergeant, who has 
saved my life. My leg was broken by a bullet, and I could not mount. The Zulus 
were almost on me, and I should have been killed to a certainty if he had not come 
and helped me on to my horse. ‘They were all round us before we got away, and I 
am afraid he was badly wounded himself in saving me.’ 

“Here were two serious jobs for me to begin with. Ross was shot through the 
leg, and the bone was broken ; and when I came to look at Walters (for I soon found 
he was the gallant sergeant), I almost despaired of pulling him through. He had been 
shot through the body, and had two nasty assegai wounds besides. Both he and Ross 
were nearly senseless when they were lifted off their horses ; but his was much the 
worse case of the two. Fortunately they came under our hands when both my 
assistant and I were fresh, and before there was any hurry or pressure, so they had 
the best attention we could give. 

“ As we were undressing Walters, I accidentally moved a locket hanging round his 
neck, and he made a feeble clutch at it, muttering ‘Clara, Clara.’ I settled it quietly 
on his bosom again, and soothed him as well as I could. What a curious fate had 
brought together him and the brother of the Clara he thought of, on rude hospital 
pallets side by side! 

“The rest of that day was as rough a one as I ever went through. The Zulus 
attacked us with a will, and Percy’s defence was pretty well talked of and written about 
through South Africa and England. Of course you know all about it, so I need not 
go through the old story. ‘The fight was over by sundown. By that time our enemies 
had had enough of it, and retired. 

“ A month later I was sent to Maritzburg in charge of the wounded who were then 
fit to move ; and a nice job I had before I got them all comfortably stowed away in 
a good hospital with all proper appliances. Both Ross and Walters did very well. 
Ross will always have one leg shorter than the other; but Walters, though he gave 
me most anxiety to begin with, is now, thanks to his constitution, as sound 
as a bell. , 

“Long before we got to Maritzburg we heard that Walters was to have his V.C., 
and the general there visited him in the hospital and congratulated him on being 
recommended for a commission. When old Ross came with his daughter to see his 
wounded son, there was a family palaver, which probably put things on a proper 
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footing ; but I suspect that the course of true love was much facilitated by some 
old uncle of Walters’, who was so pleased with the way in which he had distinguished 
himself that he wrote out promising to do all sorts of things for him. 

*T don’t know the ins-and-outs of the story, but I know that when Lieutenant 
Walters, V.C., returned to Natal, during the Boer business, in the zooth, there was 
a wedding at Maritzburg, where I met a lot of old campaigning friends, colonials 
and regulars, and got a skinful of better champagne than we had in our mess.” 


C. STEIN. 
































WAS sitting not long ago at the extreme point of the Palatine hill, facing the 
south, where the remains of the palace of Septimius Severus tower a hundred 
and forty feet above the level of the modern streets, and I was trying to fathom 

the abyss which opened at my feet, and to reconstruct in my own imagination the 

former aspect of the place. 

The results of my calculations are worth being related. By measurements on the 
spot, compared with descriptions and documents left by those who saw the Palatine 
in a better state of preservation, I could ascertain that a palace 490 feet long, 
390 wide, and 160 high, has been made to disappear, so that only a few fragments 
are left against the cliff to tell the tale. Who has pulverised, atom by atom, that 
mountain of masonry? who has overthrown the giant? Was it age, the elements, 
the hand of barbarians, or some other monstrous force to which attention has not 
been yet properly paid? 

To answer the question we must first try to grasp the meaning of the words 
“ destruction” or “ disappearance ” when applied to the monuments of ancient Rome. 
We are told, for instance, that 485,000 spectators could be accommodated in the Circus 
Maximus, and that, when Trajan gave up to the people his own imperial balcony, 
this accommodation was increased by 4000 seats. The spectators sat on stone or 
marble benches or steps, made accessible by an elaborate system of staircases. Giving 
to each of them an average space of twenty inches, there must have been in the Circus 
Maximus some 800,000 feet of stone or marble benches. Not a particle has come 
down to us. 

Near the Pantheon of Agrippa, and facing the pond (stagnum) where Nero used 
to feast on a floating hall, there was a portico built by the same statesman, under the 
name of Porticus Eventus Boni. Its location was not even known to topographers 
until three years ago, when an accidental discovery gave me the means of solving the 
problem. In May 1891 a capital of great size was found in the Vicolo del Melone 
—so great, indeed, that we were obliged to give up bringing it to the surface of the 
ground, as there was danger of undermining the nearest houses in the course of the 
operations. Where did this: mass of marble come from? I found the answer in 
the records of excavations made in that neighbourhood at the time of Pius IV. (1559— 
1566): “In laying the foundation of the Palazzo della Valle, columns, entablatures 
and other objects were found, among them a capital a smisurata grandesza.” <A third 
was found under the Ugolini house, a fourth under the Palazzo Capranica della Valle. 
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They were all lying in a 
line three or four hundred 
feet long ; they all belonged 
to a colonnade, the ‘shafts 
of which measured 47 feet 
in height, while the capitals 
themselves are 6 feet high 
and 14 feet in circum- 
ference. Architects can 
appreciate the magnitude 
of these figures, and the 
general reader the fact that 
such a building as the Por- 
ticus Eventus Boni could 
have been made to dis- 
appear. 

In the life of the 
Emperor Gordianus the 
younger, by Capitolinus 
(c. 32), a description is 
given of his villa in the 
suburbs of Rome, two and 
de . fw ‘Tae a half miles outside the 
Rone Meere modern Porta Maggiore 

egy rat (the Porta Preenestina of 
Aurelian). Among its ex- 
traordinary features were : 
a portico of two hundred 
columns, disposed in rows 
of fifty each, the shafts of the first being of Carystian marble (cifo//ino), those of the 
second of Claudian (/ortasanéa), those of the third of Phrygian (Javonazzetto), those 
of the fourth of Numidian (g¢a//o antico); three basilicas, each a hundred feet 
long ; an imperial palace; and baths of such size and magnificence that they cou!d 
only be compared advantageously with the Therm of the Metropolis itself. ‘The 
annexed engraving shows the present state of this Villa Gordianorum.  Porticoes, 
bas'licas, imperial palace, and baths have 
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disxppeared ; one bit of ruin stands alone 
in the wilderness, a landmark for miles 
around—the Torre de’ Schiavi, one of the 
favourite meets for fox-hunting in the 
Campagna. 

Writers on the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire have proposed many ways 
of explaining such cases of wholesale de- 
struction. They are all plausible ; they 
all rest on a foundation of truth; but they 
do not answer all cases. Let us first put 
aside the barbarians: as if they would 
amuse themselves by destroying 800,000 
feet of the marble seats of the circus in 
their hasty and meteor-like inroads! Their Torre del Schiacl, 
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One of the marble steps of the Coliseum inscribed with the number of feet spectators were entitled to. 


object was to carry away portable and light articles of value; and Rome was still rich 
enough to satisfy their greediness. Later on, when the mine became exhausted and the 
houses of the living stripped of all their valucbles, the barbarians may have attacked the 
houses of the dead, imperial mausolea as well as the humble catacombs of the faithful ; 
but the fire-proof buildings of the Republic and of the Empire were not damaged in 
their essential parts. In June 455 a.p. the temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline hill 
and the palace of the Ceesars could be still successfully plundered of movable objects. 
In 536 the garrison of the Mole of Hadrian, which had long since been converted 
into a fortress (the Castel St. Angelo) was able to check an assault of the Goths by 
throwing on their heads the masterpieces of Grecian art which still adorned the 
mausoleum. A quarter of a century later the historian Procopius states that many 
statues by Phidias and Lysippus could yet be seen in Rome. In 630 Pope Honorius L., 
with the consent of the Emperor Heraclius, removed from the roof of the temple of 
Venus and Rome the gilt-bronze tiles, for the adornment of the roof of St. Peter's. ‘The 
temple, therefore, was still intact. In 663, when Rome for the last time, and for her 
own misfortune, was visited by an emperor—and a Christian emperor too—a great 
deal was still left to plunder. In the twelve days which Constans spent in the city 
he carried off many bronze statues, and laid his hands also on the bronze tiles of the 
Pantheon, although long since converted into a Christian church. The barbarians, 
therefore, can be left in peace, their share in the deed being hardly worth considera- 


Remains of the Theatre of Ostia. 
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Cathedral and Leaning Tower of Pisa. 


tion when compared with the guilt of others. By “others” I mean the Romans of 
the Byzantine, medizval, and Renaissance periods. Were I to relate my personal 
experiences on this sad point of our history, and describe the number of lime-kilns 
and stonecutters’ shops which have been found in my time, whenever an antique 
buiding has come to light, my tale would go far beyond the limits of a magazine 
article. It is enough to remark that the most central quarter of the medieval city, 
many acres in extent, was named officially the Cadcararia or Calcaria, on account of 
its lime-kilns, fed night and day with statues of gods and heroes. In the first half 
of the sixteenth century, when the study of ancient inscriptions was revived, the 
Calcararia became the meeting-place of the learned epigraphists, as they were sure 
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Duomo of Orvieto. 
to find a daily supply of new documents amongst the marbles ready for the 
furnace. 
I have seen in these last years at least fifty foundation walls, entiredy built of 
statues, of inscriptions, of ornamental marbles. The following account shall answer 
for all. 
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Towards the end of the second or the beginning of the third century a colony 
of Greek sculptors came to Rome from Aphrodisias, in Caria, and set up a studio on 
the Esquiline hill, between the baths of Titus and the gardens of Maecenas. They 
were active artists indeed, and worked harmoniously under the mastership of a leader, 
whom they called dpytepevds (high priest). One day their workshop and their exhibition 
rooms came to grief: whether by fire, or by a fall of the building, or by violence of 
men, I cannot tell. In the spring of 1886, while the Via Buonarroti was being cut 
open in the direction of the baths of Titus, a wall was discovered entirely and solely 
built with the contents of the studio. There were statues of Jupiter, Juno, Pluto, 
Aesculapius, Cybele, Minerva Parthenos, Hercules, bacchic vases, fountains, mouths 
of wells, candelabras, figures of animals, bas-reliefs, etc. ; and nearly all the works 
were signed by one of the members of this artistic brotherhood from Aphrodisias 
seventeen signatures in all. The fact that no essential portions of each work 
were missing shows that they were brought entire to the scene of the massacre— 
I mean, to the edge of the trench—and then split and hammered and thrown into 
the mass of the foundations. 

The first powerful voice which thundered against these practices was that of 
Francesco Petrarca, who, in the name of love for his country and respect for its 
past glories, protested against the abandonment in which the ruins of Rome were 
left. His pungent remarks were addressed especially to the noblemen, whom he 
describes as following in the path of destruction, the footsteps of the Goths and the 
Vandals. However, if the patricians were to blame, the middle and lower classes 
followed pretty closely their example. Temples, baths, theatres, palaces were 
demolished piecemeal; their marble ornaments were broken to pieces and thrown 
into the lime-kilns, and even their walls and foundations uprooted, for the sake of the 
stones or of the bricks with which they were faced. 

By-and-by the produce of this kind of industry became in excess of the demand, 
and more spoils were accumulated than could be disposed of in the local market. 
It became essential to find new outlets; and an inter-provincial, and even an 
international trade was therefore inaugurated. 

Some of the facts connected with this new phase in the history of the destruction 
of Rome are known to students; but they have yet to be grouped and compared 
together. I shall only give an outline of the subject, with the hope that it may 
induce others to investigate it thoroughly. The archives of our great church buildings 
have yet to be explored; the success scored by Luigi Fumi in doing so at Orvieto 
(of which I shall speak presently) gives us hope that other records may be found 
on either side of the Alps, by means of which this branch of trade of medizval 
Rome may be illustrated. 

The earliest instance of marbles removed from the Eternal City to distant lands 
dates from the time of King Theodoric. In a letter addressed to Festus the Patrician, 
Cassiodorius, the king’s secretary, orders that the columns of the domus Pinciana 
(a crown property near the gate of the same name) should be sent to Ravenna. 

The portion of the cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle erected by Charlemagne in 
796—804, and consecrated by Leo III., is an octagon copied from S, Vitale at 
Ravenna, designed and built by Roman marmorarit. The lofty openings of the 
upper story or Hoch-miinster are decorated with a double row of columns of unequal 
length, of rare marbles and breccia, brought over from Rome, Treves, and Ravenna.* 
In fact, the desire of following Roman traditions was such that the fountain in front 
of the Minster was actually decorated with a brazen wolf, like the one which then 





* The most valuable were stolen by the French invaders in 1794, but restored at the peace 
of 1815. 
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stood in front of the Lateran, and with a fime-cone, like the one which stood on the 
fountain of Symmachus, in the “ Paradise ” or atrium of St. Peter’s. 

The cathedral of Pisa, begun in 1063, and consecrated in 1118 by Pope 
Gelasius II., is mostly built of marbles imported from Rome and from Ostia. 

The workshop in which those classic remains were transformed into new shapes 
by Busketus and Ronald, the architects of the duomo, has just been found on the 
banks of the Arno. Some of the marbles actually bear the certificate of their 
origin; like one near the south-west corner of the transept, inscribed with the 
legend “ GENIO COLONI€ OSTIENSIS” (to the Genius of Ostia). They also imported 
sarcophagi, like the one discovered in 1742 at the foot of the high altar, and now 
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Porch of the Duomo of Salerno. 


preserved in the Camposanto, inscribed with the name of Marcus Annius Proculus, 
a magistrate and a leading citizen of Ostia. 

The inexhaustible mines of the district of Rome were resorted to for the 
construction of the duomo of Lucca (1060—1070), of Monte Cassino (1066), of the 
cathedral of S. Mattéo at Salerno (1084), of S. Andrea at Amalfi (11th century), 
of the baptistery of S. Giovanni in Florence (begun in 1100), of the monastery of 
Nostra Signora di Tergu, on, the north coast of Sardinia, between Sorso and Castel 
Sardo, of the church of S. Francesco at Civita Vecchia, of the Duomo di Orvieto 
(1321—1360), and even of some parts of Westminster Abbey. For some of these 
buildings we need no historical evidence ; the shape and quality of the marbles, 
and the inscriptions engraved upon them, betray surely enough their origin. For 
Monte Cassino we have the authority of Alphanus and of Leo of Ostia, who 
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expressly state that Desiderius purchased 
in Rome columnas, bases, ac Ailia (columns, 
bases and capitals), e¢ diversorum colorum 
marmora (and marbles of various colours) 
These spoils were put on board the 
tartane (light coasting ships, which still 
sail up the Tiber to the wharf of Ripa 
Grande) and landed at the mouth of 
the Garigliano. From the mouth of the 
Garigliano to Monte Cassino the work 
of transportation was accomplished with 
teams of buffaloes. 

On May 28th, 1084, Robert the Nor- 
man, with a host of thirty-six thousand 
warriors, mostly Saracens, entered Rome 
by the Porta del Popolo, and for many 
days treated the wretched citizens with 
sword and fire, to punish them for their 
rebellion against Pope Gregory VII. The 

city was the scene of horrors which baffle 

ata ic ai weer lalla atime description : ladies of rank as well as the 

humble dwellers in monasteries fell a 

prey to the infidels; men and children were brought to the market and sold like 

cattle ; their houses levelled to the ground, even their churches destroyed, under the 

eyes of the Pope. More cruel, but less fortunate than the Goths and the Vandals, 

were the hordes of Robert the Norman, who made the citizens pay for their 

disappointment in finding so little left to plunder. As far as we know, the only 

trophies of war carried away by the retiring army were columns and marbles of 
various kinds, with which the duomo of Salerno was decorated. 

We owe to Luigi Fumi, the author of “Il Duomo di Orvieto ed i suoi Restauri ” 
(Rome, 1881), the knowledge that many ornaments of that exquisite gem of architecture 
were cut and carved out of marble blocks imported from Rome. ‘The first barge- 
loads were shipped up the Tiber, from the quay of Ripetta to Orte, in June 1316. For 
the space of nearly forty years the maestri dell’ opera del duomo sent their emissaries 
round the Roman district in search of material for their marble carvings. ‘The ruins 
of Porto (the Portus Augusti, near the mouth of the Tiber) were attacked in May 1321, 
with the consent of their owners ; those of Ostia, then probably ves nudlius, shared 
the same fate in the following year—the centre of devastation being the theatre, the 
shattered remains of which I discovered in 1881. 

In progress of time the villa of Domitian at Castel Gandolfo, the mausoleum of 
Hadrian, the portico of Octavia, the temple of Isis and Serapis, and the ruins of Veii 
were put to ransom. ‘The documents collected by Luigi Fumi give us many details 
on this remarkable trade in old marbles. Pandolfo and Giovanni Savelli, who had 
placed at the disposal of the opera del duomo the remains of the villa of Domitian, 
were remunerated with a parcel of pepper, wax, and saffron. In 1354, while maestro 
Andrea di Ugolino was superintending the works, a block of marble worth thirty-five 
florins was taken away from the portico of Octavia, and cut into the beautiful round 
window or “ wheel” which opens in the centre of the fagade. Other blocks came from 
the same source in 1359, under the mastership of Andrea d’Orcagna. When search 
was made in private grounds a compensation was paid to the owner, as in the cases 
of the portico of Octavia, and of the temple of Isis, which belonged respectively to 
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Alessio Matrice and to Paolo di Converrone. If the blocks were considered res 
nullius a fee was paid to the city for the licence of exportation. 

Roman marmorarit and Roman marbles are also mentioned in connection with 
Westminster Abbey. In a paper by Professor Giacomo Boni, read at a meeting of 
the British and American Society of Rome, March 28th, 1893, I find the following 
memoranda :— 

“ Among the most important works of a Roman marble-cutter still preserved in 
Westminster Abbey there is a small tomb bearing no inscription, but believed to be 
of the daughter of Henry III., who died in 1257. ‘The name of ‘PETRVS ROMANVS 
civis’ is engraved in the basement of the shrine of Edward the Confessor. Peter 
therefore must have worked it towards 1269, the year in which the relics of the 
Confessor were laid in the place of honour by Henry III. The tomb of this king, 
the second founder of Westminster Abbey, erected in 1281, has nothing English about 
it, save the grey Purbeck marble. The materials of which the Romanesque pavement 
in front of the high altar is composed, were certainly imported from Rome by the 
Abbot Richard of Ware. After his election, which took place in 1258, the abbot paid 
a visit to the Eternal City, and brought back, as a souvenir of his pilgrimage, some 
slabs of porphyry and serpentine. Upon his grave may be read the following words : 

‘HIC PORTAT LAPIDES QVOS HVC PORTAVIT AB VRBE,’ 

that is to say, he lies buried 
under the red and green 
porphyries (the essential 
element of a Romanesque 
pavement) which he brought 
himself from the banks of 
the Tiber to those of the 
Thames.” The attempt of 
Richard de Ware to trans- 
plant to England a style of 
work which could only find 
its proper nourishment 
among the ruins of an 
ancient city was not success- 
ful; but there is no doubt 
— although we lack yet 
material evidence—that the 
Romans found new outlets 
for their trade in compen- 
sation for the loss of the 
English market. 

Before coming to the 
end of this article, I wish 
to state that in narrating 
such painful episodes of the 
destruction of the Eternal. 
City, I do not want to cast 
more blame on the medi- 
eval marmorarii than they \)) 
actually deserve. Much may LS" 
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guilt, and many instances of a worse spirit of destruction may be quoted, from 
the time of Nero to our own age. While the army of Vespasian was besieging the 
Capitol, and trying to scale its walls from the roofs of the nearest houses, the parti- 
sans of Vitellius hurled bronze and marble statues on their assailants; and so did 
the garrison of Hadrian’s castle during the siege of the Goths. I have discovered 
in the state archives a demand addressed on August 20th, 1822, to Pope Pius VII. by 
a building contractor, named Mattéo Lovatti, in which he states that, to provide 
materials for a house he was raising in the Piazza del Popolo, he would like to destroy 
certain ancient ruins opposite the church of S. Maria in Dominica. It is stupendous 
to think that such a request could be addressed to such a man as Pope Pius VII., and 
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Porticus Eventus Boni. 
more so to know that the request was granted, on the favourable report of Visconti, 
Fea, Valadier, and Cardinal Pacca. 

In 1870, a few months before Rome became the capital of Italy, Pope Pius IX. 
determined to raise a monumental column in memory of the Gicumenical Council. 
To save time and money, and the trouble of quarrying travertine from the territory of 
Tivoli, the Porta Tiburtina of Honorius, one of the most interesting and best preserved 
gates of the city, was sacrificed. The stones of which it was built were sunk in the 
foundations of the column, opposite the church of S. Pietro in Montorio—to no 
purpose whatever, because the events of September 2oth of that year made the raising 
of the monument impossible.* 

And yet both Pius VII. and Pius IX. were second to none in their love and 


* It has since been erected in the Giardino della Pigna, within the precincts of the Vatican. 
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respect for antiquity. More remarkable still was the inconsisicucy of the great Pirro 
Ligorio, the architect of the exquisite Casino in the gardens of Belvedere, and of the 
Villa d’Este at Tivoli. He was present at the wholesale destruction of the monuments 
of the Forum accomplished between 1540 and 1550 by the builders of St. Peter’s ; he 
saw them lay their hands first on the temple of Antoninus and Faustina, then on the 
arch of Fabius Allobrogicus, raised in memory of the Roman conquest of Savoy, on 
the temples of Julius Cesar, Augustus, Vesta, Castor and Pollux; he saw the Regia 
levelled to the ground, although its walls were still inscribed with the glorious records 
of Roman victories and conquests ;* he stigmatises the proceedings with words of fire, 
and invokes upon their authors the malediction of mankind. Yet this very man, this 
paladin of ancient monuments, has written a treatise—‘‘ How to make excellent plaster 
with the marble of ancient statues ground under the wheel.” I have found this curious 
document of human inconsistency in p. 17 of the “‘ Codex of Pirro Ligorio,” preserved 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 


Ropo.tro LANCIANI. 


RomeE, December 30th, 1893. 


* The Fasti consulares and triumphales, now in the Conservatori Palace, on the capitol. 
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HEN Gerald Singleton was in Rome worshipping Art, 
although in the fitness of things he should have been 
in the Temple studying jurisprudence, and otherwise 
qualifying himself for a legal career, he received a 
shock. He was only twenty-seven, so he took it easily 
—in fact, he took most matters in life easily, excepting 
pictures, and Greek marbles, and other things with 
which he ought to have had nothing to do; but to 
hear that Mr. Justice Singleton, whose only child he 
was, had suddenly taken it into his head to marry again 

was sufficiently startling for all that. 

He was with a friend, whose acquaintance he had made in Paris, when he got 
the news. They had just had breakfast, and were puffing the matutinal cigarette. 

*‘ That’s a dreadful bore,” said the friend, who was a young painter, with “ views,” 
and visions of the time when he should “ make a school,” and who wore his hair 
long prematurely. “That’s a dreadful bore, Singleton: I suppose you will have to 
go back for the wedding?” 

“I suppose I shall,” said Singleton; “it seems due to one’s father to attend his 
wedding when one can,—lI’ll start to-morrow! Pratelli promised to show me that 
thing he is doing if I went round to his aée/ier at 1. Let’s stroll on.” 

Pratelli’s “ thing” was so interesting, and the discussion that followed proved so 
engrossing, that it was not until evening that the letter in Gerald’s pocket-book was 
remembered. When he re-read it he observed by the date that it had been on his 
trail for nearly three weeks, and that the wedding must be over. 

“] shan’t be able to be my.father’s best man after all,” he remarked: “ what a 
bother !—or wouldn’t one’s father make one his best man? I don’t know. I'll run 
over to England to congratulate him, anyhow, and give my new mamma my blessing 
—and we’ll meet in Paris next month.” 
218 
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He packed his impedimenta, and made his adieux accordingly. But 7homme 
propose, et la femme dispose, as he always said in looking back, and he was not 
destined to sip mazagrins on the Boulevards again so soon as he thought. 

It was a drizzling January afternoon when he reached the Twickenham house ; 
and, springing from the cab, he hurried up the steps. He had neglected to wire 
that he was arriving, and there had been no one at the station to meet him. 

When the servant opened the door, he hastened without inquiry into the drawing- 
room. The lamps had not been brough* in yet, and at first the firelight did not 
reveal to him that it was occupied : just for a moment. 

A woman was standing before the window, looking out upon the lawn and dripping 
trees. His father was not present 
It was a long room, and his entrance, if unceremonious, had been quiet; she 
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did not hear him till he spoke, the woman who stood with her hands behind her, 
looking out at the dreary view. Gerald paused an instant in perplexity, and wished 
that she would turn. 

“JT beg your pardon,” he said: “I—er—I thought my father was here.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, and moved forward with extended hand. 

It was most astonishing—she could scarcely have been twenty. Not twenty, and 
as pretty as she was young! The man who had come down to “congratulate 
his mamma” gazed in bewilderment. 

“ Do sit down,” she said, “and I'll ring for lights, and a brandy-and-soda, or 
whatever else you want. 
It's odd for me to wel- 
come you, isn’t it? I’m 
glad I wasn’t out.” 

“ Er—thank you,” said 
Gerald, gulping. ‘ Er— 
I'll have tea if you don’t 
mind.” 

“Tea!” she echoed. 
Only that this could 
not be, he would have 
thought she said it with 
contempt. 

“T—I am very de- 
lighted to meet you,” he 
went on. He had been 
prepared with a filial 
salute, but withheld it. 
“My father is well, I 
hope ?” 

“Oh yes,” she answered, 
“he'll be sorry he was not 
at home. We expected you 
in time for the ceremony, 
you know. Webber, let 
us have tea at once, please, 
and won't you have 
anything laid for you in 
the dining-room ?—No?—and bring in the cigars and cigarettes.” 

The lamp rays showed her even prettier than he had imagined,—a face with a laugh- 
ing mouth, and eyes that had a suspicion of mischief in them ; the complexion of a 
baby, and the close-cropped curls of a boy. Gerald was fond of his father, but he could 
not help remembering that he was one of Her Majesty’s Judges, and had the gout. 

“ And what have you been doing?” she asked. ‘“ Had a good time?” 

“T’ve seen a great many beautiful things,” he said—“a great many wonderful 
things. One must go abroad to understand what Art really means. In Paris, for 
instance, the very atmosphere is artistic—I dare say you have noticed it. Here, in 
London I mean, Art is dead, and we have only its legacies.” 

“What are the horses like over there?” she inquired: “they don’t compare with 
ours on the whole, do they ?” 

“T can hardly pretend to be a judge of horseflesh,” said Gerald, rather confused ; 
“your own tastes, perhaps ——? ” 
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“Oh, I Ze horses, and dogs too,” she replied. “Ilovethem! Your father has given 
me a ripper—a lady’s horse, you know, but she’s got mettle. You should just see her 
gallop! I'll take you out to the stable before breakfast in the morning, if you’re good.” 

‘“‘ That—that’s very kind of you,” he said, shivering. “I hope you'll always find 
me very ‘good ’—I intend to be. By the way, I haven’t the least idea what I am to 
call you ; I confess you have rather taken me by surprise. It would be too funny 
to call you ‘mother,’ wouldn’t it ?” 

She stared at the idea, and then laughed merrily. 

“Yes,” she said,—“ people might quiz us! Better call me ‘ Kate,’ I suppose, and 
be done with it.” 

Gerald smiled also, but awkwardly. 

“There doesn’t seem much alternative, it’s a fact!” he said. “Well, if you don’t 
mind, Ill call you ‘ Kate.’” 

“T hope you'll call me ‘nice’ too,” she returned, with amusement. ‘“ Your father 
was in an awful funk that you might consider me too young. Do you?” 

“T.am sure you must know I think you perfectly charming,” said Gerald—‘ most 
charming—er—er—and delightful.” 

“You think me a ‘duck,’ in other words, and that’s all about it,” she exclaimed, 
with another peal of laughter. “And you think your father a very lucky man. Oh, 
my dear Gerald, what a delicious stepson you are!” 

The young man turned red and pulled his moustache. She was certainly uncon- 
ventional, this new wife his father had found. 

“ Where is my father?” he inquired. “When will he be in?” 

“‘He’s had to go away on some business or other,” she explained, with surprise. 
“He won't be ‘in,’ as you term it, for a fortnight. I thought you knew!” 

“ Oh,” he said blankly, “ you don’t say so! I’m afraid I shall be in the way.” 

“Not a bit,” she declared. ‘This is your home, you know, and you must make 
yourself comfortable till he,returns. If you don’t, he will blame me. Indeed,” she 
went on more seriously, “I trust you will always assist me to do my duty by you, my 
dear boy, and, if I fail in any way, that you won’t think it is from any indifference. I 
feel my responsibility towards you very acutely, I assure you, and am more than anxious 
to be everything to you that I ought. Now go and dress for dinner,” she added. “I 
am curious to see you in evening clothes.” 

* You are—‘ curious’ ?” he repeated. 

“So much depends on a young man’s appearance in evening clothes,” she said 
gently ; “I really cannot judge of you, or of what you may do in the future, till I have 
seen you in them.” 

Gerald went upstairs, and read his father’s letter to him for the third time, and 
questioned dumbly whether anybody concerned in the matter was a lunatic. He felt 
inclined to pinch himself, to ascertain if he were awake. 

There was nothing in the parental epistle to suggest insanity. It was brief and to 
the point :— 





“MY DEAR GERALD, 

“T want you to suspend your interminable Art pottering for a few days, and 

come over to assist at my wedding. Yes, my boy, I am going to marry again. I have 

not chosen a lady of my own age, so she'll be agile enough to dodge the pillows when 

the infernal gout is bad. ~ Jesting apart, I am sure you will like her, and get on with 

her ; in fact, she will make the house a great deal brighter for you in every way. The 
ceremony is fixed for a fortnight hence, so hurry up. 

“Your very affectionate 
“ FATHER.” 
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“Good Lord !” murmured Gerald, and then again, “ Good Lord !” 

He dressed himself in a kind of stupor, and on descending the stairs found his 
stepmother was already in the dining-room, with Webber in attendance. 

“T hope I haven’t kept you waiting ?” he asked. 

“ Not at all,” she said, and began dispensing the soup. 

The matronly tone she had adopted at the conclusion of their interview had now 
given place to her earlier one, and this continued until the sweets had been removed, 
and they sat /éfe-a-¢éte discussing dessert. Then she gave a little approving nod : 

“ Admirable!” she said ; “ you look admirable, Gerald—you may go far ! ” 

He realised that she was taking a motherly interest in him again, and referring to 
his appearance. 

“You may peel me a pear,” she said ; “ or, stay, you want one thing more —I must 
give you a ‘ buttonhole.’” 

She selected a rosebud with great deliberation, and fastened it in his coat. 

“You should have an elastic there,” she commented gravely: “a loop is 
indispensable ; all the best tailors use them. Conceive now a flower accorded to you 
as a gage d’amour—a young girl yielding you one from her bouquet—could anything 
be more clumsy, more terrible, than to have to ask her for a pin! See that you always 
have an elastic loop in future, Gerald : it is necessary.” 

“*T will,” he promised. ‘“ Anything else?” 

“No,” she said ; “‘no—unless it is your tie. I see you have on the ‘ butterfly bow’: 
its day is done. It is always desirable for a young man to be in the fashion, unless 
he revives a whim belonging distinctly to a past age. My uncle Marmaduke, for 
instance, now wears the shape of hat affected in the early ‘sixties’; but very few men 
have the personal magnetism to dare so much as that—very few. Your bow, if I may 
say so, is at once too modern and too old. You are not offended ?” 

“T am greatly indebted to you, on the contrary,” he said. “I am certain there 
must be still another fault. Do let me feel that you have really an interest in me.” 
She patted him on the arm. 

“So far from there being any other fault, I prophesy great things for you. And 
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now, instead of lecturing you any more, I will have some coffee and benedictine, and 
you may smoke.” 

“Thank you,” said Gerald. ‘ You are certain you don’t mind?” 

“Mind! I will keep you in countenance!” She lapsed all at once into her gayer 
tone. “I shan’t shock you, I know. I was always allowed to have just one in private, 
and your father permits me now. Got a light?” 

She popped a cigarette between her lovely lips, and blew a ring of smoke daintily 
into the air. Gerald began to find these sudden transitions startling. 

“ What do you say to ‘a hundred up’?” she inquired. “ TI’ll play you level for half 
acrown. Or would you rather have some music in the drawing-room ?” 

“ Well,” he said, “1d prefer the music just now, if you'll be so kind; it’s rather 
too soon after dinner for billiards.” 

“T’ll give you points, of course, if you're doubtful of yourself,” she said quickly. 
“But between strangers, don’t you know, I always think a level game’s the fairest.” 

“T play billiards pretty ; ri 







































well,’ said Gerald, 
“thanks; but 1’m fond of ith HES 
music, and if it’s all the l : 
same to you——” |- 

“Music be it!” she | hprya p ‘ 
responded promptly. | ie . rates Benoni y cay 
“ Finish your curagoa, my |i : f ia 
dear young friend, and 
come on.” 

When she took her . 
seat at the piano she asked 
him what his favourite || 
songs were, and lifted her 
eyebrows at his answer. 

“Oh! Til sing you, iM 
something better than 
those,” she said. ‘‘ Listen!” 

She dashed into a 
cadenza, and then, with a 
flash of her eyes across her 
shoulder at him, burst into 
“Knocked ’em in the Old 
Kent Road.” 

“Can’t you join in the 
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you heard Chevalier do it?” Va \ 
Forsaking the music-stool, she \ \ 

sprang to her feet, and, continuing 

the verse without an accompaniment, 

favoured him with an impromptu 

imitation :— 





‘* Laughed—there, I thought I should ha’ died— 
Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road !” 
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something so infectious in her gaiety that he did join in the chorus, and they gave 
it out together till she threw herself exhausted in a chair. When Gerald Singleton 
retired that night he looked at the walls in stupefaction, and asked, with Bill Nye, 
“Can these things be?” and the walls returned no answer ; and he put the question 
next day to the heavens, and the heavens were silent also ; so that he abandoned the 
interrogatory at last, and remarked, with Dundreary, that it was one of those puzzles 
“no fellah could understand.” Mrs. Singleton, on the other hand, appeared disturbed 
with no misgivings about her conduct whatever, and treated him in one moment as if she 
were a man, and the next as if she were a hundred years old, with unimpaired serenity. 

“You ought to marry,” she said to him one afternoon, as she sat in a big armchair 
cracking filberts,—“ you ought to marry, Gerald. You have everything in your favour ; 
a nice girl with money might be found for you easily enough.” 

“Marry !” he echoed ; “the notion has never entered my head.” 

“You should think of it, then,” she persisted ; “ we must see what we can do for 
you. I hope—I do hope—you have no ridiculous ideas on the subject, no romantic 
tendencies, I mean, to stand in your way ?” 

“T have no tendencies at all,” he replied, a shade irritably. Her worldly wisdom 
sat oddly on her. “ But I shouldn’t marry a girl I didn’t care for, if she had the 
wealth of the Indies.” 

“Then you dave tendencies?” she exclaimed. ‘“ How trying of you! Of course 
you are very young still; but I imagined you were too sensible for any folly of that 
kind: I thought you were more practical. My dear boy, you really ought to marry 
money : I have been thinking the matter over very seriously ; I do not see what else 
you can do. You find absolutely no attraction in the Bar, I understand, and Art with 
you is much less a profession than an amusement. Naturally you will always be 
independent to a certain extent; but every young man ought to do something for 
himself in this world. If he can’t earn money, he ought to marry it.” She jumped 
up, and shook a lapful of shells into the fender. ‘“ You disappoint me, Gerald—you do 
indeed. What on earth is the difference whether a girl’s pretty or not? A pretty face 
won’t give you a good house, my child, nor a park hack, nor a hunter. Look out for a 
wife with something solid in the way of settlements and expectations—that’s the advice 
of your mother to you. And now ring the bell for me, please : the cook is sending me 
the treacle and brown sugar into the library, and I’m going to make some toffee.” 

“You are going—— ? I beg your pardon,” gasped Gerald. 

“T am going to make toffee—toffee—toffee! Did you never hear of it? Come 
and see how it’s done.” 

He followed her obediently. He no longer attempted to understand her—he 
now set down the attempt as waste of time—but in her range of mood, which covered 
a century or so, there was a fascination he was unable to resist. He even began 
to pardon Mr. Justice Singleton himself. She was intoxicating. Whether she were 
sixteen or sixty, whether she admonished him like his grandmother, or crouched 
on the hearthrug and scorched her cheeks, stirring treacle in a saucepan on an 
Abbotsford stove, his stepmother was adorable. 

Now, it is entirely to be desired that, if a young man’s father marry again, his 
son shall approve the object of his choice; but if the filial criticism go the length of 
deeming the lady “adorable,” that is zo¢ to be desired, and threatens, moreover, rocks 
ahead for the young man’s peace of mind. ‘There are certain things we are chary of 
admitting plainly to ourselves, and Gerald was no more candid than the majority in 
his reveries ; but vaguely, and without putting it into words, he became conscious by 
degrees that he was thinking of his stepmother far more often and more admiringly 
than he, she or his father need require. For a day or two after this‘ occurred to him 
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he said “ Nonsense” and “ Pooh, pooh”; but a day or two of the undivided society 
of a girl by whom we are already attracted produces enormous developments, so 
presently he no longer said “ Pooh,” and instead blew clouds of meditative “ Honey- 
dew” with drawn brows, and debated how best he could get away. 

At this stage, while he was moodily considering what excuse he could offer, an 
alteration was to be observed in the attitude of Mrs. Singleton. She neither favoured 
him with her ludicrous assumption of maternity now, nor behaved like a schoolgirl. 
It was hard to realise, but she even appeared to be dashfu/. Also she avoided him. 
Once when he called her “‘ Kate” she changed colour. A week ago he would have 
sought an explanation ; to-day he refrained—a lack of curiosity from which conclusions 
may be drawn. The fortnight for which Mr. Justice Singleton was absent had nearly 
expired, and the fact made Gerald’s duty more difficult. Having waited for his return 
so long, it looked odd to depart just as he was expected. Nevertheless, the duty was 
plain, though the path might have its awkwardness ; and one morning he descended 
to the breakfast-room resolved to announce his intention and to act upon it. 

She was seated at the table, reading a 
letter that had come for her. He ignored 
his own, perceiving that she looked pale 
and disturbed. 

“ Not bad news, I trust ?” he asked. 

“No,” she said nervously—“ no ; it is 
nothing.” 

She lapsed into reverie, and then 
blushed vividly as their eyes met. 

“ Coffee ?” she asked. 

“ Thank you,—yes.” 

He stirred his cup slowly, and wished 
Webber out of the room. When they were 
left alone, however, he still found nothing 
to say. There was a long silence, which 
they broke together. 

“* Gerald ——” 

“ Kate——” 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. “ Please go on.” 

“Tt was After you.” 

“[—what I was going to say,” he murmured, “is that 
I find I must go to town for a few days. It is important.” 

“At once ?” she said. 

“Yes, immediately. I hardly know when I shall be back.” 

He wondered if this were enough, or whether he should proceed to assure her that 
he should no longer make the house his home. Her next inquiry settled the point. 

“ You will return in time to receive your father?” 

“T shall run down as soon as I hear he has arrived—for the day.” 

There was another pause. She played restlessly with the flowers in her dress, and 
twice it seemed as if she were about to speak, yet did not. 

“J had something I wished to say to you,” she faltered at length. “TI hardly know 
how, yet I want to do it.” 


“There is nothing I can refuse you, you may be sure,” he answered quickly. 
“Tf you if 








“Tt isn’t that,” she said ; “ it is that I am—ashamed.” 
Her face had grown as pale as the lilies that she wore, and her breath came ‘and 
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went unevenly. He leant back watching her with his heart in his throat, paralysed 
with fear of what her extraordinary nature might prompt her to declare. 
“ Tt is,” she said, with a rush—“ it is a confession ! ” 


“There is—-— Say nothing!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Kate—Mrs. Singleton—don’t give 
me any confidence you may regret, I beg you.” 
“Oh!” she gasped—“ oh!” And then, almost before he understood that she was 


crying, she covered her face with her hands and ran out of the room. 

He sprang up from his chair, and began to pace the floor excitedly. The world 
‘was spinning round him. He knew he loved her: he still felt the sob that she had 
uttered in his own throat. He was conscious that she was coming back to him, and 
realised that it was impossible for him to leave the house without seeing her again. 
The servant's steps sounded on the hall, approaching to clear the table. He hurriedly 
resumed his seat, and on the man’s entrance motioned him away. His eyes fell on 
the unopened letters beside his plate as he did so, and, staring at them, became aware 
that the top one was from his father. 

Abstractedly he opened and commenced to read it. It was dated from Algiers, 
and reproached him for not returning for the marriage ceremony. He read it through, 
barely taking in its sense. There was a postscript, and in this a sentence suddenly 
leaped out from the paper and struck him on the brain. It was: 

“If you get back before ourselves, you needn’t be afraid of being dull. I don’t know if 
I mentioned it when I wrote before : the young widow I have married has a daughter, who 
will, of course, make her home with us. She is a desperate tomboy, but good fun.” 


She was in the drawing-room, and he discovered her. 

“ May I ask if your letter this morning was from Algiers ?” he inquired. 

“Ves,” she said, starting ; “it was.” 

“ And told you that my father would be back very soon, I suspect ? ” 

“ To-morrow,” she faltered. 

“Which was the reason your guilty terror urged you to confess! My father is 
absent on his honeymoon, and you, I have learnt, are an impostor ! ” 

He towered above her like the monument of Justice, and she cowered. 

“ Are you very angry ?” she asked. 

“‘T am more than angry,” he explained sternly. “Iam indignant! Do you know 
that you have made me the biggest fool in the county, Miss Kate ? ” 

“You ‘fooled’ yourself to begin with,” she returned defiantly, whisking a tear 
away. “Taking me for your mother—such nonsense ! ” 

“ Are you glad you’re not my mother ?” 

She nodded. “I found you a great trouble,” she said. 

“ As my sister you may like me better,” he suggested. 

“You are being horrid to me, and I don’t like you anyhow.” 

“ Not as a brother ?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Nor as a son?” 

“T tell you I don’t like you any way,” she answered. “ Let me go.” 

He slid an arm round her waist, and held her fast. 

“Kate,” he said, “you’ve tried me in two capacities, and found me wanting in 
both. Will you—won’t you, if I am very nice to you—one day try me in a third?” 

“Tf you are awfully nice, and always have a loop for your buttonhole,” said Kate, 
—*there’s luck in odd numbers—perhaps one day.” 

And, meeting with no resistance, it was in the third capacity he kissed her. 


F. C. Puitirs. 
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RASMUS is said to have once 
declared, when taxed with 
some errors which had crept 

into his version of the Greek ‘Testa- 
ment, that he believed typography to 
be presided over by the devil. Many writers and readers have since that time felt 
themselves in cordial sympathy with the sentiment, and there is probably no set 
of tradesmen who have done so much to extend the language of profanity as 
compositors. But it would be unjust to lay all the blame on their shoulders, for 
typographical errors can too frequently be traced to sources other than the composing- 
room. How often, for example, is not “copy” written in the most hideous and 
hopeless of caligraphy? Nowadays, indeed, it is decidedly fashionable to affect this 
weakness, and no one seems to be quite au fait unless he has taken to himself 
a signature which would baffle the ingenuity of three-fourths of the compositors and 
bank-clerks of the generation. Such an absurd custom has necessarily resulted in 
increased labour for the printers, and it is to be feared that “curses not loud but 
deep” are the order of the day in most of the printing-houses throughout the world. 
In this country, for example, one must feel deep sympathy with the unfortunate 
compositors into whose hands the manuscripts of Mr. Labouchere may chance to 
fall; and yet his writing is as copper-plate when compared with many equally 
prolix journalists, politicians and authors. The script of the Marquis of Salisbury and 
that of Mr. Sexton are in noteworthy contrast, but these instances are rather the 
exceptions which prove the rule; and many contemporary writers might consider 
themselves in similar circumstances to the gentleman who, being an_ indifferent 
penman, wrote to a friend: “‘ Out of respect to you, I write with my own hand ; but 
to facilitate reading, I have asked my secretary to send you a copy of my letter.” 

A further fruitful source of misprints is the fact that many authors persist in 
employing the most extraordinary contractions and symbols, and trust to the 
intelligence of the printer for their accurate solution. If he see and read every- 
thing through the same spectacles as the author, well and good; but if not, he 
is reviled (and generally unjustly) as impenetrably stupid. It is not any part of 
his province to either elucidate or play havoc with the manuscripts which are en- 
trusted to him; but there are people who seem to entertain the entirely mistaken 
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idea that he should rectify all the blunders in grammar and orthography which 
may come in his way. The clergyman, therefore, who supplied to the local press 
the manuscript of his sermon on Temperance, could not reasonably blame the 
compositor, who in “setting up” the copy faithfully adhered to the original; but 
it must have considerably surprised the readers of the journal to discover the 
following recorded amongst the reverend gentleman’s personal experiences: ‘“ Only 
last Sabbath, dear brethren, a young woman in the parish died very suddenly whilst 
I was preaching the gospel in a state of beastly intoxication.” It would, too, be 
gross presumption in a compositor to interfere with an editorial comment ; and hence 
—although it doubtless appeared somewhat startling—no correction was attempted 
in the note which was prefixed to a contribution in the “ Poets’ Corner” of a 
Cumberland journal: “ These lines were written nearly fifty years ago, by a gentleman 
who has for several years lain in the grave for his own amusement.” ‘The clergyman 
who penned it, and not the printer, was responsible for the advertisement : “ Wanted, 
a young man to take charge of a span of horses of a religious turn of mind” ; and 
we must lay at the door of the reporter the blame for this curious statement in the 
account which a Glasgow newspaper gave of a shipwreck on the coast of Ayr: 
“The captain swam ashore, and succeeded in also saving the life of his wife. She 
was insured in the Northern. Marine Insurance Company for five thousand pounds, 
and carried a full cargo of cement.” 

But it is impossible to acquit the proof-readers of a large share of the blame 
attaching to such blunders. True it is, we owe to their vigilance the fact that 
innumerable atrocities are rescued from the publicity that would otherwise attach 
to them, and their work is so monotonous and wearisome that we must look 
with a forgiving eye on many of their lapses. Announcements of births, marriages 
and deaths, market intelligence, betting news, stock and share reports, etc., do 
not form for them very attractive reading ; and it is but natural that the over-worked 
reader should hasten as much as possible over that portion of the work allotted 
to him. But the promoter of a company who reads that his venture will be issued 
in “six thousand svzares of five pounds each” might be pardoned the ebullition of 
a little indignation, especially if the error was unconsciously appropriate ; and we 
should not feel surprised if the Conservative subscribers to a Liberal journal attributed 
to political venom the unfortunate announcement in the report of an election meeting 
that “the Tories in the audience received their candidate with welcoming snouts.” 
A few years ago a proof-reader on one of the leading journals of Belfast was asked 
to explain how he had passed over an advertisement which ran thus: “ For Sale, 
a handsome mahogany table by a lady who is going to America with three carved 
legs” ; but the censure was not entirely undeserved, for the same young man had 
a short time previously allowed to escape his observation a humorous paragraph 
which had been sent in by a local wag. It contained an announcement of a ballot; 
and an amused public was informed that “the prizes included a beautiful lady’s gold 
watch, and a handsome silver-mounted gentleman’s umbrella.” But was it anything 
worse than the Leicester advertisement about “patent leather women’s boots” ? 

More remarkable was the negligence which resulted in the reference, in the 
course of an obituary notice in a leading “daily,” to a deceased General as “a 
battle-scared soldier.” Obvious as was the meaning, the blunder was in all conscience 
bad enough; but a thousand times worse was the correction which, as the story 
runs, appeared in the succeeding issue. “We regret that in our notice of the 
lamented General yesterday,” ran the explanation, “a typographical error appeared ; 


but it was of course manifest to our readers that the phrase ‘da¢tle-scared soldier’ 
should have read ‘ doétle-scarred soldier.’ We unhesitatingly tender to his relatives 
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the expression of our deep regret at any pain the blunder may have caused them.” 
It will be generally agreed that the explanation did not by any means mend matters. 

Reporters, too, are not infrequently the real authors of many slips which are 
attributed to the poor printers; but the latter much-abused body of men think they 
have quite enough to answer for without being held responsible for the sins of others. 
They therefore decline to bear the burden of stenographic errors, and very naturally 
insist that the reporters are more often the culprits than themselves. But the average 
reader has no difficulty in distinguishing between the two classes of mistakes. ‘The 
fact that Shorthand is written from sound, and not by any rules of orthography, 
perhaps renders it inevitable that the note-taker should occasionally be found tripping; 
and certainly the printer must be acquitted of all responsibility for the extraordinary 
manner in which a quotation by Sir William Harcourt, “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians,” was once rendered by an inexperienced journalist. One can imagine 
the look of agony that must have transfixed Sir William’s countenance when he 
found himself represented as having exclaimed, “Great Diana! what a farce this is!” 
Mr. T. D. Sullivan, M.P., tells of a poem in which the line “Behold this sheet 
of fire” was rendered, “Behold! his shirt’s on fire!” an atrocity undoubtedly 
perpetrated by a printer; but the late Earl of Carnarvon did not fare any better at 
the reporter’s hands on a memorable occasion. “In these days,” said his Lordship, 
“every clergyman is expected to have the intellect and wisdom of a Jeremy Taylor” ; 
but the young pressman who was commissioned to “follow” the speech evidently 
possessed but a limited knowledge of the records of pulpit oratory, for he gravely 
published the following version of the sentence: “Every clergyman is nowadays 
expected to have the intellect and wisdom of a journeyman-tailor.” This was even 
better than the case of the clergyman who found himself reported as having spoken 
about “travelling along the road whence the traveller’s bones never return.” 

The “ mixing ” of paragraphs—a mishap to which the printers are very subject—is 
a fruitful source of extraordinary announcements and ludicrous blunders in the world 
of journalism. Sometimes it is the notice of a death which gets dovetailed into that of 
a marriage ; sometimes the advertisement of a church service which runs through the 
centre of a “Society” scandal report ; and sometimes the stock and share quotations, 
which become mingled in almost inextricable confusion with auctioneers’ notices. 
What, for example, is one to gather from the following extraordinary paragraph in the 
description of a street brawl: “The man to whose conduct we have already referred 
then proceeded to indulge in language of a profane and obscene character. Rev. Dr. 
Brown preached on the occasion, and the service was fully choral.” Not less 
surprising was the remarkable intelligence gleaned by the readers of one of the leading 
journals in Manchester. The police news, it would seem, got confused with the 
report of a church dedication ceremony, and this was the result: “ The congregation 
was very large and respectable and incapable in charge of a horse and cart. Several 
witnesses having been examined, the magistrates held the case proved, and inflicted a 
fine of twenty shillings and costs.” 

Amusing errors are sometimes caused by the “lifting” of wrong type from the 
compositor’s case. All who are acquainted with the interior arrangements of a 
printing-house have observed that the various letters are arranged in different depart- 
ments of the case, and are selected one after another as may be required. After a 
brief experience, one is able to “set” with considerable speed. But in the hurry of 
afterwards re-distributing the type, letters are occasionally thrown into the wrong 
divisions, with the result that combinations partaking more of the ludicrous than of the 
accurate are frequently produced. We read of a clergyman who was reported to have 
spoken in language somewhat profane at a religious ceremony. He had been 
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preaching the sermon at the opening of a new church, and had congratulated the con- 
gregation on the fact that they were no longer condemned to pursue their ministrations 
in the unsuitable structure in which they had hitherto worshipped ; but after reading 
the report of his address in a local journal, he found it necessary to ask the editor to 
explain that the phrase used was, not “damned old church,” but “damp old church.” 
The “harmonium with seven tops” which was advertised for sale would seem to have 
been a curious piece of workmanship ; but it is questionable if the original advertise- 
ment drew any more inquiries from intending purchasers than would have been 
secured if the compositor had followed his instructions and described the instrument 
as having ‘‘ seven stops.” “A young man enraged during the day” might go on for 
a long time seeking suitable apartments, unless some exceptionally intelligent landlady 
happened to be acquainted with the weakness of the printing fraternity; but as 
grotesque a mistake as any was that of the West of Ireland paper which, in the course 
of a long eulogy on a prominent Irish politician, described the subject of their 
comments as “the greatest thief Ireland has known since the days of Owen Roe 
O’Neill.” The editor had meant to say “chief”; but it is not impossible that the 
mishap was caused by a strong difference in political opinions between the editor and 
his staff. And, finally, we have the instance of the unfortunate temperance lecturer 
who exhorted his hearers to always regard drunkenness as folly, but who found 
himself described as having “in the course of a powerful address clearly proved his 
contention that drunkenness is jolly.” 

But in no matter have more errors arisen than in that of punctuation; and 
everybody knows how absolutely a comma, a semicolon, or a period, can change 
the complexion of a sentence. An amusing story is told of a Washington journal’s 
account of a White House ball. Their reporter was describing the dresses worn by 
the principal guests, and in the discharge of that duty he felt it incumbent upon him 
to indicate that a certain lady, whom we will call Mrs. Brown, and who generally 
dressed with remarkably good taste and effect, had not upon this occasion attained 
her usual level of excellence. He therefore frankly chronicled that ‘ Mrs. Brown 
wore nothing in the nature of a dress that was remarkable.” But one can judge 
of his—and Mrs. Brown’s—horror upon reading next morning in one of the leading 
papers of the States: “Mrs. Brown wore nothing in the nature of a dress. That 
was remarkable.” Lord Salisbury must have been equally surprised if he ever read 
the paragraph in a North of England paper which described the Queen’s Jubilee 
Celebration at Westminster. ‘“ After him,” proceeded ,the report, “walked Lord 
Salisbury on his head, a white hat, on his forehead a dark cloud in his hand, the 
inevitable walking-stick in his eyes, a calm meditative look.” The same lordly 
contempt for punctuation was manifested in the placard posted ata Scottish railway- 
crossing : “ Notice. It is dangerous to cross here, and trespassers will be prosecuted. 
Through disobedience of this notice two men were last month killed by order of 
the Directors.” 

Catalogues, too, sometimes afford amusing reading. A few months ago a London 
bookseller advertised amongst his wares: ‘Memoirs of Charles I., with a head 
capitally executed” ; but the entry would have been rendered somewhat clearer if it 
had been explained that the “executed” referred to an engraving, and not to the 
murdered sovereign. ‘See the Conquering Hero Comes with full orchestral 
accompaniment” is quite a novelty in the musical world; but not less noteworthy 
are “Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming with illuminated cover,” and “There 
Was a Little Fisher Maiden in four parts.” But the summit was probably reached 
in the startling advertisement: ‘Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Hyam have left off clothes of 
every description ”—an announcement which must have caused considerable pain and 
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surprise to Mr. and Mrs. Hyam’s friends. How satisfactorily the ambiguity would 
have been avoided by the seemingly insignificant insertion of a hyphen between the 
words “ left” and “ off”! 

It is curious to note how completely such blunders often escape the observation 
of the most critical. The early printers were wont to engage the services of the 
most learned men of the day with a view to the detection of any “slip”; but, 
notwithstanding the greatest vigilance, the ‘“ Wicked Bible,” the “ Breeches Bible,” 
the “ Vinegar Bible,” and many similar volumes have been handed down to posterity. 
Even in our own days—when the typographical art has been advanced so far towards 
perfection, and when education has made such vast strides amongst every class of 
workmen—the books absolutely free from error are as scarce as the proverbial visits 
from angels. But, as has been shown, the responsibility does -not always lie with 
the compositors ; and when Charles Kingsley expressed his surprise that the Newgate 
Calendar does not record the case of any writer having been hanged for murdering his 
printer, he should also have marvelled why no printer seems ever to have met his 
death at the executioner’s hand for having inflicted summary retribution on any of 
his critics. 


J. MacVEAGH. 





THREE SINGERS. 


NE sang: “ The golden reaping-time is o'er, 
And melancholy winter near at hand, 
Yet would we linger in the barren land, 
Whereto the labourer shall return no more.” 


One answered him: ‘‘ Not so,—we look before, 

To fairer fields for harvest of our own, 

Not to yon sallow wastes for gleaners strown, 

Where others bound the sheaves and homeward bore.” 


One of wild poppies hath his harvest made ; 

And wheresoe’er their seed he scattereth 

Spring the forgetful flowers that never fade, 

They of the dim, enchanted land of death, 
Where no one knoweth which is thine or mine, 
Nor whose the seed, nor whose the flower divine. 


May SINCLAIR. 























MR. WEBSTER. 


HY Mr. Webster married her, and why she married him, 
is not easy to explain. She was pretty, young-looking and 
graceful. She had lovely blue eyes and black lashes, and a 
dimple in her left cheek that had made many men abject, 
and still retained its power. She was _thirty-two,—old 
enough to take care of herself. And with her own people, 
when she lived with them at Chelsea, she had always done 
much as she liked,—had her own sitting-room, given her 
own teas, occasionally even a little dinner, and had liberty 
to her heart’s content. When they, rather unexpectedly, 

took it into their heads to go and live abroad, there was no reason why she should 

not have taken a little flat on her own account and gone on living the life that 
she liked best. Spinsterhood would not have mattered to her, since she was one 
of those women who would be attractive at any age, and could afford to pick and 
choose among men of a certain standing. They always enjoyed talking to her, 
most of them liked her; with a certain amount of encouragement a good many 
would have loved her—did, as a matter of fact, or had done so, without the 
encouragement. She was interested in so many things, and could talk easily and 
brightly about anything, or almost anything, on earth; she had written once or 
twice for magazines, on some easy topic of the day; could draw a little, rather 
badly it must be owned, and painted in oils (she despised water-colours) even worse. 

She had contrived to get hung at one or two minor galleries, chiefly because most 

of the hanging committee went to tea with her on show days, and admired the 

daffodils with which she decorated her little studio: she was so nice, and her 
paintings were so small, it would have been unkind not to find room for them. 

Besides what her father called her intellectual accomplishments, she was clever in 

household matters—could order a dinner perfectly, had a definite taste in clarets, 

and had been known (when with only two or three of her most intimate friends) to 
smoke a cigarette with her coffee. 

Dickson Warner had been devoted to her for years—people had always thought 
it would come to something; quite suddenly he went to the Cape, to look after 
some diamond mines and write a book about them afterwards; and it came to be 
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understood that everything was over between him and Emily Pierways. Then 
it was announced that her people were going to live abroad; and she married 
Mr. Webster. 

Now Mr. Webster was a widower of forty-five with two children, a boy and a 
girl, aged eight and ten, called Gilbert and Maria. He lived in the Adelaide Road, 
and had a little house at Broadstairs, to which he frequently ran down from Saturday 
to Monday. He was something in the City, something connected with engineering 
and railways ; she never quite knew what, and Mr. Webster was not a man easy 
to question. He was grave and solid-looking, rather tall, with firm, well-developed 
features; his manner of speaking was slow, his clothes were usually black, and his 
manner rather masterful, especially with women. He unbent to Emily Pierways a 
great deal before marriage, so that perhaps she did not sufficiently grasp his 
character, beyond seeing that he was a truthful, worthy man (which, indeed, he 
was), never likely to run away from his creditors, nor to do any other dishonourable 
action. The lively, half-intellectual society into which he strayed by accident when 
he made acquaintance with her was wholly new to him. ‘The women in it were 
bright and chatty, and had individuality; they knew about things, and were com- 
panionable ; in short, they had not the suppressed manner of women in his own set, 
who were, as a rule, the usual sort of middle-class wives, dull and unimaginative, 
without keen interests of any sort of which his sex cared to hear. He had been an 
excellent husband, of the kind well suited to this type of woman, and intended, given 
the chance, to be one again. When he came across Miss Pierways he fell in love 
with her ; so much that, for a little time, he humoured her, and gave way to her, 
and struggled to be companionable—told her that he was very lonely, and all about 
his children. In some strange way he touched her. She was lonely and heartsore, 
though she showed it little enough, and thought he was the same; she thought they 
might care for each other in a quiet, unexciting way, and that she could be content 
with him. She even thought, with a happy, day-dreamy feeling, that she would make 
him the cosiest home in the world, and that he would take care of her and love her, 
and life would prove a pleasant time after all. 

It was all done very quickly: neither of them considered the matter enough 
perhaps. He had long come to the conclusion that he must take a second wife; 
he was rather pleased with himself for having persuaded Miss Pierways to accept 
that proud position. So he married her, and meant, after his own fashion, to 
settle down and be happy ever after, in a sensible, unromantic manner (he was 
too old for nonsense, he reflected), doing his duty while she was doing hers, in 
the Adelaide Road. 

That lugubrious abode fairly frightened Emily when she arrived at it; then she 
had visions of making it more cheerful, prettier, and just a little artistic. The first 
Mrs. Webster had evidently taken things a good deal as they came. ‘There was a 
photograph of her in the family album, with a white tie round her neck and a 
large brooch fastening it into place. Emily desired to think of her with respectful 
compassion, seeing that she was dead; but she felt that a woman who wore a large 
brooch would revel in ugly furniture. And in truth there were many terrible bits 
with which to struggle, such as the round table in the drawing-room and the console 
table with the gilt legs and looking-glass. 

She gave a hint about that table one day, but Mr. Webster answered, with firmness 
in his voice, “That is an exceedingly well-made piece of furniture, Emily. I like 
a good, substantial thing, and could not live in a room furnished with the gimcrackery 
that is fashionable nowadays.” 

There was one humiliating day, too, when she had draped the large gilt frame 
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“+ Frederick, . . - it's only a little bit of Indian drapery.’” 


of the looking-glass over the chimney-piece. “ My dear,” asked Mr. Webster, as he 
walked round the drawing-room after dinner, “what is that thing over the mirror? 
is it a dusting-sheet ? ” 

“Frederick,” she said, and put her hand on his shoulder coaxingly, “it’s only 
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a little bit of Indian drapery. It’s fashionable to cover up looking-glass frames 
nowadays. Don’t you remember ours at home were all draped?” 

“Yes, my dear, quite so,” he answered—pleasantly, but with decision. “ At the 
same time, we will not drape ours. Be good enough to have the Indian drapery 
taken down to-morrow morning.” 

“Let it stay up over the dinner party: it is a lovely bit of stuff,” she coaxed. 

But Mr. Webster, though he was half inclined to give in to her coaxing, being 
terribly afraid lest a woman should henpeck him, answered firmly, “ We'll have it down 
before the dinner party. See that it disappears to-morrow morning, my dear.” 

So it was taken down. 

The dinner party—her first one—gave Emily Webster a sensation of being hand- 
tied and useless. Mr. Webster arranged the menu with her, and to every dish that 
she proposed he carefully objected. He inspected the table when it was laid. She 
had decorated it rather well, and was pleased with herself, and waited for a com- 
pliment. He walked round it slowly. 

“My dear,” he said, “I dislike flowers arranged on the cloth in that manner ; be 
good enough to put them into vases.” 

“Oh, Frederick, do let them be this time. It’s getting so late, and I thought 
you would have liked them.” 

“Nonsense! They won’t take ten minutes to put into vases. Here, bring them 
to me.” 

She would have cheerfully put them into basins or soup plates if only his 
manner had been different. But Mr. Webster was masterful or nothing. He 
thought it a sign of strength to show that he could be uncompromising even 
about little things. 

“Oh, why, why won’t he let me have the least little bit of a voice in the house!” 
she cried despairingly. “It is my home as well as his, and I only want to make 
him proud of it—and me.” 

She thought of Tom Shattor and his wife. Tom boasted that he let his wife 
do as she pleased in the house—that it was her domain; but that if he did not 
like it better than any other place, and did not find his comfort and wishes con- 
sidered before all things in it, he should go somewhere else. And that was quite 
fair, she thought, and wished that Mr. Webster would only give her the chance to 
show him how charming a home she could make in Adelaide Road. But he was 
afraid, and put his foot down everywhere, and his hand on everything. 

“T wish you would not talk so much at dinner, Emily, when any one is here,” 
he said. “I dislike women who express definite opinions ig 

“T only do it about books, and pictures, and things in my own line,” she pleaded. 

“T dislike women who express definite opinions on any subject,” he repeated 
firmly, “unless it is to back up their husbands.” 

“Then I won't do it,” she said cheerfully, determined to please him as far as 
possible ; and then she broached one of her foolish ambitions. “ Frederick, I want 
to be at home on Wednesdays—do you mind?—or any day you like, but one day 
a week.” 

“What for?” 

“Oh, then people will know when to find me.” 

“Women have nothing to do: they can take their chance of finding you any 
afternoon.” 

“Yes, but men don’t like coming on the chance, and you know I like talking 
to artists and interesting people.” 

“Nonsense! What can men have to say to you or you to them? A man doesn’t 
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care to talk to a woman, except out of civility, unless he is looking out for a wife. 
You have got a husband,” he laughed, “and can be content.” 

“But you like going to the clubs sometimes,” she urged. “If I never see people, 
how am I to know about things ?” 

“T can tell you about anything you want to know,” he answered. ‘ You have 
a husband and a home, and the children to look after: quite enough for any sensible 
woman.” 

“ But, Frederick,” she said, looking up, “ you must let me live. I think you look 
down on women; you never talk to me about anything now, you seem to think it 
absurd of me to think of anything beyond the house. You give me no companionship, 
and women want it; they are better educated than they were formerly. You don’t 
care for going out, and when we stay at home you read and say nothing to me.” 

“You can read too.” 

“Yes,” she answered; “and you think the subscription to Mudie’s a treat to 
me, and you let me read my novels as you let the children play their games. You 
do not expect the children to talk of them before you, or me to discuss my reading. 
If I am not to go out and be amused, and am to stay at home without intellectual 
companionship of any sort, what shall I become? I shall be like the doctor’s wife, 
or the lawyer’s wife, or the parson’s wife, without interests or individuality, or even 
intelligence in time.” 

“You must understand, Emily,” he said firmly, “that women are different from 
men. Men have one set of interests, women have another; and a woman should 
be content with the duties and pleasures of her sex, as a man is content with those 
of his. I particularly dislike strong-minded women.” 

“And so do I,—I hate them. I don’t want the suffrage, or to go on platforms or 
committees, or to see my name in print; but I do want to know just a little bit of 
what is going on in the world, and I want to feel in some measure that I am free 
still. Perhaps if you were very much in love with me ” she said gently, and stopped. 

“T am too old for that sort of thing,” he answered ; “but if I were, what then?” 

She was silent for a moment; she hoped he might have answered differently. 

“Tf you had been very much in love with me,” she said softly, “and I with 
you, I dare say I should have loved the most absolute bondage. But as it is, I feel 
as if I had taken a post as housekeeper, and you were my master rather than my 
husband. I have a round of duties and no power of any sort.” 

“Most sensible men are masters in their own houses.” He said it sternly. - 

“Of course they are; but they give their wives some rein and let them work 
out their own salvation. I thought we should be good companions, going abreast 
through the world together, seeing and hearing and discussing all that was going on 
about us. ‘That seems to me like marriage. The husband of course should be the 
stronger, and if either has to give way about things it should be the woman—except 
when the man does, as a proof, not of his weakness, but of his strength. But you 
and I, Frederick, represent, not husband and wife, but woman and her master. We 
are two people who live in the same house—-—” 

“T think this discussion has gone far enough, Emily. You have your views 
and I have mine; and as I am not likely to alter mine, you had better reconsider 
yours. Now I am going to the office;” and he walked out of the dining-room, 


” 





put on his coat, brushing it first with a brush kept in the hat-stand, and took down 
his hat from the peg. 

“ By the way,” he said, coming back to the dining-room, “ Phillips, an old friend 
of mine, will dine here this evening—dinner at seven, as usual. You had better 
give us some fried soles, a boiled chicken, and apple tart.” 
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“Very well, dear,” she said, remembering that she used to pride herself on being 
able to order a dinner; but her pride had been nipped in the bud. At first she 
had tried little surprises on him—salads of new design, and savouries, and dainty little 
dishes of various sorts, instead of those of the strictly British and family dinner 
order. But he had looked at them doubtfully, and silently refused them. 

“You might have some boiled custards with the apple tart,” he added. 

“Very well. Good-bye,” she said, and put out her hand, feeling that, as things had 
not been going very smoothly, he would perhaps take it as a sign that she was sorry. 

“*Good-bye,” he said with a nod, and closed the street door after himself with 
a bang. 

She stood with her back to the fire, leaning against the corner of the mantel- 
piece, thinking. “I suppose the majority of men are like that when they are 
married—all, except a few.” She looked straight ahead of her as if she could see 
into the future. ‘ He’s deadly dull,” she said, after a few minutes, and sat down 
in the armchair. ‘I believe I shall die of routine and respectability. But it’s my 
own fault, it’s every bit my own fault. The life I have laid out for myself is the 
sort of one that countless women live, and are satisfied with, and try to attain and 
even envy. ‘This is marriage! I feel as if my spinsterhood had been a lovely dream, 
and I had awakened from it to bondage and a mess of pottage. If I had only cared 
for him—but I thought it would have been so different, that we should at least have 
been comrades ; then I could have been content. I wonder why he married me? I 
thought he cared, but his manner was different three hours after the ceremony, as 
if he had finished playing a part and become his natural self again with a sense 
of relief.” 

She was a sensible woman, not given to grieve over inevitables, so she stood 
up and looked at herself in the glass, and felt happier when she saw her own blue 
eyes, for she knew there was power in them, and something told her that the 
power would not remain a prisoner there. Then she looked at the marble clock 
on the mantelpiece. “ Half-past ten o’clock,” she laughed ; “time to order dinner. 
What a stupid old goose he is—he might have had such a lively time if he had 
only been sensible ; he is so horribly afraid of being henpecked that he won’t let 
me call my soul my own. I don’t believe I care twopence for my husband, though 
I married him with the best intentions in the world, and should have been a treasure 
if he had only known how to manage me. Now I'll order his lordship’s dinner, 
and then go up and see Gilbert and Maria.” 

The children were not interesting any more than their father. The boy, who was 
pale and had a small nose and lank hair, never talked: he shuffled uneasily away 
when she wanted to talk to him. The girl had a colour, and thin lips—the mouth 
of a vixen, 

“Oh, my dear Miss and Master Webster,” Emily said to herself that morning, 
“it was very adroit of your good papa to keep you out of sight before I married him. 
If I had seen you first, I don’t think my courage would have held out.” 

“Are you ready for lessons, Gilbert ?” she asked cheerfully. ‘‘ Maria, will you get 
the books?” Mr. Webster had explained to her, a month after marriage, that it was . 
his wish that she should give them morning lessons as their mother had always done. 
She had rather liked the prospect, and worked away at French verbs, multiplication 
table and five-finger exereises till she found how thoroughly unattractive the children 
were,—then she hated them all. If he would have allowed her to pay for a governess 
out of the hundred and fifty a year that was her own, she would have been delighted ; 
but this she did not even dare suggest. By twelve o’clock the lessons were finished ; 
she sent the children to put on their things for the morning walk with the maid, and 
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went down to the dining- 
room once more. “I 
hope I shall never have 
a child to grow up into 
a woman living the life 
that I am going to live, or 
into a man like Frederick. 
This stodgy, dreary world 
is full of lives like ours ; 
this country is made up 
of them, and the ground 
beneath our feet is packed 
full of their graves. Mar- 
riage has given me a new 
view of the world alto- 
gether. I never dreamt 
before that the people who 
are free and work, the 
people who can do things, 
—or attempt to do them, 
which is next best,—the 
people who are not bound 
by conventionalities, who 
don’t care for respectability 
of this sort, who are not always trying to live up to a type, as Mr. Webster is, are 
just the salt of the earth.” 

A telegraph boy ran up the steps and gave a loud double knock. She looked up 
and laughed. “It’s a delightful sound,” she said; “TI feel as if a sensation of some 
sort were coming.” The telegram was for her, and from Mr. Webster. ‘“ Order dinner 
for Phillips and me only: meet me with children at Victoria Station: going to send you 
with them to Broadstairs for a fortnight.” ‘Thank you,” she said, bewildered ; “ you 
are a calm person, and I suppose I am your good and chattel, and you think you 
can do as you like.” She sat down and thought the situation all round. ‘I suppose 
I had better go,” she concluded; “wisdom and a little meekness are the better part 
of valour when you are married to Mr. Webster.” 

Mr. Webster met her at the station. His manner was firm and reserved, he smiled 
once or twice—but his smile was distinctly unyielding. 

“T suppose you have taken some needlework with you,” he said, “and you will find 
some books there, and the piano. I shall probably come down next week, from 
Saturday till Monday.” 

The cottage looked like a villa; it was ten minutes from the station ; there was a 
cornfield in front of it, and two or three coloured advertisements on the open fence 
that parted it from the road. Behind, from the upper windows there was a view of 
the sea—the grey moaning sea that met the sky in the distance: it seemed to reach 
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“She worked away at... five-finger exercises.” 








out to her over the sand and towards the cottage. A fenced-in garden went round the 
house ; scarlet geraniums and larkspur grew in it, and on one side, leaning against the 
house, there was a conservatory ; inside the conservatory were several indiarubber plants, 
four pots of musk, and a creeping-jenny falling from a wire basket. The cottage itself 
had two square sitting-rooms with bow windows, the drawing-room had a door opening 
into the conservatory, a study (in which he never studied) for Mr. Webster, and upstairs 
several square rooms without bow windows, furnished as bedrooms. The furniture 
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was highly respectable, useful and durable ; in the drawing-room it was covered with 
maroon rep, in the dining-room it was green. There was a mahogany dinner-waggon 
in the dining-room, and yellow silk behind the fretwork front of the piano in the 
drawing-room. On each of the bedroom mantelpieces there were two china vases. 
Emily looked at the staircase when she went up, and again when she came down, 
and wondered whether her coffin would be carried down it or down the one in the 
Adelaide Road. 

“But I don’t care which it is, for I shall be a rejoicing corpse inside.” Then 
she went down to tea—tea with mutton chops, which Mr. Webster had ordered by 
telegram, thinking it would do excellently well for her and Gilbert and Maria. It was 
a dreary meal—the children were very silent. The tablecloth was coarse—‘ Good 
enough linen for the seaside,” Mr. Webster would have said, and so it was perhaps ; 
but the general cheerlessness made it get on her nerves. “English ugliness is so 
dispiriting,” she thought. “I wonder why it is. I believe it is because, in spite of 
all our boasting, we have as little sense of humour as of beauty. Oh, this square 
and vulgar villa, with its oppressive air of well-to-do-ness, as the middle class consider 
prosperity, how different it is from what the merest hut might be in which two happy 
people lived and found the world beautiful! If only Dickson ” but she choked 
down her thoughts ; they were treason to Mr. Webster, and she was a loyal woman 
and meant to make the best of things. 

“JT want some more bread-and-butter, please,” Gilbert said. 

“Yes, dear. Couldn't you say ‘Please, mother’?” she asked, thinking 
perhaps that an element of maternity in her life might comfort her for other 
disappointments. 

“Mother’s dead,” he answered, with his mouth full; and she had no heart to 
contradict him. When the meal was over they went out for a walk along a flat white 
road between the hedges of two fields, till presently they came to the cliff, with the 
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long stretch of grey sea in front and the high white sky above it. It rested her to 
look into the distance. 

“Gilbert, when you are a man would you like to go across the sea in a ship?” 

“No,” answered Gilbert vacantly. “I should like to be like father.” 

“ We might go and look for the beach,” she said to Maria. 

“ We don’t want to,” Maria answered fretfully. 

“ Couldn’t we go back?” asked Gilbert. ‘ We don’t care about walking.” 

Mr. Webster did not write for three or four days, and then it was only a scrappy 
letter, hoping that she had everything she wanted, and signed, ‘ Your affectionate 
husband.” There was a postscript: “ Isabel is staying with me; perhaps I shall bring 
her down on Saturday.” Isabel was his sister—the widow of a doctor. She had been 
living in Northumberland for the last two years. Lately she had taken rooms in 
London. Her eyes were very sharp and her manner was very cold. 

Emily met them at the station, and walked back with a heavy heart, and tried 
to be a pleasant hostess to her sister-in-law. Mrs. Oldham looked at the dinner-table 
with a critical eye. 

“TIsn’t it rather a pity to pick the flowers?” she asked; “they soon die in the 
house.” 

Emily thought the remark unnecessary, but she said nothing; and the evening 
passed off pretty well, though it was deadly dull. They all went to church on Sunday 
morning. In the afternoon Mr. Webster went to sleep; but he woke up with a start 
at four o’clock. 

“My dear,” he said, “ where are the children? You'd better take them for a walk 
over the cliff.” 

“T don’t want to go out now,” she answered gently, “I am so neuralgic to-day, 
and there’s a cutting wind.” 

“Qh, nonsense,” he answered, with civil determination; “a good brisk walk 
will do you good: better get out quickly. I shan’t expect you back before a 
quarter to six.” 

She felt like a governess being sent out with her pupils; but she did not trust 
herself to speak. There was a cutting wind, with now and then a drizzle of rain in 
it. She thought of her husband and his sister sitting by the fire while she walked 
along the cliff towards the cornfields. It was of no use trying to talk to the children ; 
they were lumpy and silent, as usual. “This is marriage,” she said to herself 
again, “this is marriage, and women want it—oh, fools that they are!” ‘Then she 
felt the tears fall down her cheeks as she answered herself, “‘ No, it is of marriage ; 
it is the cruel imitation that passes for it, and that saps the lives of men and women. 
Oh, it is terrible, and there is no help for it; as it is now, so it will be all through 
the years, till the coffin of one of us is carried out of the house. Dull and monotonous, 
eating and drinking and sleeping, and keeping the house in order. ‘That’s my life. 
He at least has his work out of doors and its change of every day.” 

It was quite six when she got back again; she felt as if she could hardly drag 
herself into the house. They entered by the conservatory. Mrs. Oldham and 
Mr. Webster were sitting over the fire. She heard Mrs. Oldham say, “She is a very 
lucky woman; she has a good husband and an excellent home.” Emily knew it 
was meant for her, so she coughed as she went in, and then made an excuse that 
her head was worse in order to go and lie down. She wanted to think about the 
good husband and the excellent home. 

“Yes, go, my dear; perhaps it will do you good,” Mr. Webster said approvingly. 
“T have been talking about Gilbert to Isabel, and have decided to send him to a 
boarding-schocl.” 
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“Why didn’t he talk to me about it?” Emily thought. “Is he always going 
to be like this?—for if so, I cannot bear it.” She lay down on the bed with her 
eyes wide open, and stared at the darkness. “Oh, if I were free,” she cried to 
herself in desperation, “if I were only free to go here and there as I pleased— 
or if he were only different!” 

Presently Mr. Webster came up with a flaring candle, which he flashed across 
her eyes. He moved about the room noisily: she hid her face in the pillows and 
stopped her ears. 

“T have no place in this wide world that is my very own—no place where I 
have a right to be wholly by myself.” 

On Monday morning Mr. Webster announced that he should stay till ‘Tuesday, 
and then take Maria up to London with him. “I have been thinking,” he 
said to his wife, “that you had better stay down here for a bit, and Isabel can 
take care of me in London; she hasn’t any place of her own yet. We have 
not seemed to hit it off together very well lately, you and I. But you will be 
able to reflect quietly 
down here.” 

*“*T see,’ she said 
chaffingly ; “this is the 
domestic penitentiary ? 
Don’t let us separate 
already, Frederick,” and 
she held out her hand to 
him ; ‘and don’t be like 
this to me. I have only 
wanted to feel that you 
gave me a little freedom, 
or at any rate that you 
took some interest in me 
in my bondage. Now I 
feel as if I were tied up 
and isolated. You give 
me no companionship, 
you let me give you 
none. You don’t even 
consult me as you do 





‘*Mr. Webster . . . moved about the room noisily." 


your sister; but seem to think that I married you merely to execute a round of 
domestic duties.” 

“Tsabel is a woman with a great deal of common sense, and she knows my 
views on many subjects and agrees with them. As for you, in my opinion 
domestic duties, as I have told you before, ought to be enough interest for any 
ordinary woman. Duty,” he added, with solemnity, “is the pivot on which the 
world turns.” 

Some fiend seemed to whisper to her, “It is also the pivot on which your soul 
will be burnt in hell for the sin into which Mr. Webster will have driven you.” 
But she choked back the thought, and with a violent effort pushed it right out of 
her heart. 

“T will do as you like,” she said, with a gasp,— will stay here or go to town.” 

“'That’s sensible.” 

“Perhaps I might make one of the bedrooms into a little studio,” she added, 
“and do some painting?” 
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“T don’t see the good of it,” he answered, after a moment’s reflection. “ It’s 
only waste of time; it is not as if you would ever earn any money at it; and as 
for decorating the place, we can buy anything we want in that way cheaper and 
far better than you can do it. Phillips is coming down with me for a couple of 
days on Saturday ; we shall arrive by the 5.40 train. You might get for dinner 
some boiled cod or any white fish, a bit of sirloin, and a jam tart, and mind 
there’s anchovy sauce with the fish. 


I don’t care about your—what do you call it ? 
—hollandaise. By the way, it would be a good thing if you made Jane take up 
the dining-room carpet between this and then, and turn it the other way round. You 
have nothing to do all the week, and can see to it.” 


Dickson Warner pulled up suddenly in Oxford Street. 

“Good heavens, is it you? I suppose I ought to call you Mrs. Webster.” She 
looked at him with an expression on her face that was almost fright, and a joy in 
her eyes that she could not hide. “I wondered where you were,” he said, still 
holding her hand. “I have not seen you since your marriage.” 

“No,” she echoed, “not since my marriage.” He knew her well, and the tone 
of her voice told him in a moment that all was not right. “I am_ staying alone 
at Broadstairs,” she said, “but I slipped up for the day without any one knowing.” 

He looked at her curiously, then he said in a low voice: 

**T never understood why you did it, or what I did to make you change towards 
me,—but no matter what it was, let us try to be friends. Couldn’t we walk a 
little way towards the Park and talk over old times ?” 

So they walked on, and in a quarter of an hour she hated her life more 
than ever, and dreaded going back to it. At first they only talked of pictures 
and books and the old set, of cheap wanderings in Normandy and flying visits 
to Paris, of climbing to the gallery of the opera on a Lohengrin night or 
sitting in the orchestra at a Richter concert. He told her of the picture that 
Brownrigg was painting, and the book that Martin had written, and how Halliday 
had married and set up in a cheap flat near the Edgware Road Station, and gave 
little Sunday suppers, and what fun he and his wife had together. 

“JT thought we should do that sort of thing, Emily,” he added, and then she 
broke down altogether. This was in the Park and on two convenient chairs. Then 
there followed explanations, and they saw all things plainly, as many others have 
seen them—when it was too late. Gradually she cast prudence to the winds, and 
told him about Mr. Webster, and betrayed the bitterness and disappointment in 
her heart. He understood perfectly. 


or 





There’s no being more awful in this world,” he said, “than your fairly prosperous 
humdrum British middle-class husband. He ought to be left to become the prey of 
the average domestic woman.” 

“ And I shall never be that.” 

“Vou were intended for something better,” and his arm stole round her. 
Nobody could see them, for it was a deserted corner of the Park. There are one 
or two left: they are very convenient. “I believe I love you better than ever,” 
he added desperately. She covered her face with her hands. It was a terrible 
joy to think it: she hated herself for having heard him, and thanked Heaven that 
she had. 

“ And we were meant for each other,” he went on. “ Why did we both play 
the fool? The result is, that I shall kick about the world and probably come to 
grief somehow, and you will go and eat out your heart in the Adelaide Road or 
at Broadstairs.” 
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He drew her a little nearer to him, and she had no strength to resist. 

“T feel as if I could never go back,” she answered chokingly. 

“That means going to the devil,” he said gently. 

She nestled up a little closer; her eyes filled, but she could not speak. 

“T don’t believe you care if it does,” he whispered. 

“No, I don’t,” she whispered back. 

So he kissed her tears away, and took her there. She found it more amusing 
than Mr. Webster. 


Lucy CLIFFORD. 
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PART II. 


ARLY in 1804 Wellesley set out on his 

return towards Poona, but on his way 

he found it necessary to break up a 

band of Mahratta freebooters who had _ been 

plundering along the western frontier of the 

; Nizam’s dominions, ‘Taking with him one British 

BATAM sy Sy and three Native cavalry regiments and a small 

; . detachment of infantry, he made a forced march 

of sixty miles in thirty hours ; and coming up with 

the Mahratta force, already in retreat, he charged it with his 
cavalry, and completely routed and dispersed it. 

Wellesley visited Bombay on his way to Poona, and from the 
latter place submitted an application to the Commander-in-Chief 
in India for leave to return to England on the ground of ill-health. 
He also resigned the military and political powers vested in him by the 
Governor-General. From Poona he was ordered to Calcutta, which place he 
reached at the beginning of August by way of Seringapatam and Madras. 

The following month the news arrived of the reverses sustained by Colonel Monson, 
who had been selected by General Lake to command a force intended to drive Holkar 
out of Rajputana. Owing to Monson’s vacillation and incapacity this force was dis- 
astrously defeated, and Holkar’s success seemed likely to encourage Sindhia and the 
Raja of Berar to renew their struggle against the British power. The Governor-General 
offered his brother’s services to General Lake, but the latter preferred that Wellesley 
should resume his previous command in 
the Deccan ; and accordingly he returned 
to Seringapatam at the end of November. 
In December Holkar was defeated by 
Lake, and all danger of a Mahratta com- 
bination was at an end. 

In February 1805 Wellesley again asked 
to be allowed to return to England, his 
health not having improved, and prolonged 
service in India being extremely distasteful 
to him. The Government and the military 
authorities raised no objection, and he , 
embarked at Madras towards the end of ” 
March. Before leaving India he received 
news of his appointment to be an extra General Lord Harris. 
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Knight Companion of the Bath, which, under the original constitution of the order, 
was a higher distinction than the Grand Cross of the Bath is at present; and the 
thanks of the King and Parliament were communicated to him in a general order 
by the Governor-General in Council. 

There can, I think, be little doubt that much of Wellington’s subsequent success 
in the Peninsula was due to the experience he gained in India as a soldier, a politician, 
and an administrator. ‘The dunce of the family, the somewhat frivolous aide-de-camp 
to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, the young man whom his mother considered to 
be only food for powder, was able to show in the retreat from Antwerp to Bremen 
that he knew how to manceuvre his battalion and to command a rear-guard. On his 
arrival in India he found himself in a country where in almost every matter the 
power and influence of the Governor-General were supreme; and the Governor- 
General being his brother, he was quickly placed in a position of responsibility, 
which gave him the opportunity of developing his talents as a soldier and statesman 
in the best of all schools—the school of practice. It cannot be denied that in early 
life Wellington owed much to family influence and to a system of promotion which 
would now be stigmatised as jobbery. On the other hand, he took full advantage of 
every chance that was thrown in his way, and by his industry and capacity fully 
justified the somewhat exceptional favour with which he was treated. 

The following appear to me to be the most interesting points in Wellington’s early 
career. First, the hardships suffered by the British soldiers in the retreat through 
Holland seem to have impressed upon him the necessity for keeping troops employed 
on field service in the best possible fighting condition; and his views on this point 
were strengthened by what he observed and learned in India, the result being that no 
commander has ever realised more fully than he did that the efficiency of a field army 
can only be maintained by attending most carefully and constantly to the organisation 
of its several departments. When the force was being prepared at Madras and Vellore 
for the siege of Seringapatam, Wellesley himself supervised the commissariat and transport 
arrangements. Later, when he was entrusted with an independent command, his first 
thought was to improve his bullock train ; and in order to supplement his departmental 
resources he encouraged the Brinjarries, or itinerant grain merchants, to attach them- 
selves to his force by promising them protection and liberal treatment. He took every 
precaution to ensure the safety of his convoys, and gave the most minute instructions for 
the periodical replenishment of his supply depots. He spared neither time nor trouble 
in dealing with such matters as the repair of his ordnance carriages and the provision 
of a pontoon train. Finding when he occupied Poona that serious delay was likely 
to occur in procuring new gun wheels from Bombay, he established workshops of 
his own; and he drew up an elaborate memorandum on the subject of pontoons, 
in which he not only gave the dimensions of the requisite boats and equipment, 
but described in detail the method of laying a bridge. He was strongly averse to 
the system of requisitions, as being almost certain to demoralise the troops and 
alienate the population of the country. He always endeavoured, therefore, to obtain 
supplies either by transporting them from his advanced depéts, by purchase on the 
spot, or through the agency of the Brinjarries. Indian campaigns of a century ago 
resemble in their main features those which have been carried on in later years on 
the borders of our Indian Empire. It is one of the peculiarities of Asiatic warfare 
that the facilities and resources which are furnished by European civilisation for the 
concentration, movement, and subsistence of large bodies of men are either entirely 
Wanting, or exist in such a rudimentary form that considerable skill and practical 
experience are required to turn them to the best account. A commander of troops 
in India cannot hope to be successful unless he has acquainted himself with every detail 
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of his profession. He must know not only how to manceuvre and fight, but how 
to feed and clothe his men, to arrange for their payment, to provide for the care 
of the sick and wounded, and to improvise the means for overcoming the countless 
difficulties which are continually presenting themselves in the course of a campaign. 
From the time of Clive up to the present day India has been a valuable training 
school for the British army; and to none were its lessons of greater advantage than 
to the illustrious soldier who in the Peninsula and the Netherlands adhered to the 
principles and methods which he had learnt in the East. 

The rapid development of Wellington’s administrative talents is in the highest 
degree remarkable. Placed, at the age of thirty, at the head of the civil and 
military government of Mysore, he quickly restored order throughout that conquered 
province ; and though, in his opinion, the natives of India, both Hindus and 
Mohammedans, were incurably vicious, cruel, and deceitful, he acted towards them 
with such fairness and liberality that they accepted his rule as a welcome change 
from the tyranny cr their own princes. He displayed the same equitable and indulgent 
spirit in his dealings with the Nizam and the Mahratta chiefs; and it was mainly 
owing to the confidence which he inspired in the minds of Sindhia and the Raja 
of Berar that he was able to conclude treaties with them so advantageous to the 
East India Company. He had to be constantly on his guard against the treachery 
and duplicity of the Native rulers, who, while nominally the allies of the British 
Government, did their utmost to defeat his plans and embarrass his movements. 
Nevertheless he uniformly acted in the most conciliatory manner towards them, 
and by maintaining the strictest order and discipline among the troops under his 
command, did all in his power for the protection of the life and property of the 
people of the country. He thus established British prestige and the influence of 
the British Government throughout the Deccan and Southern India. 

Another point deserving of notice is Wellington’s correct appreciation of our 
position as an alien Power controlling a vast and heterogeneous Oriental population. 
He pointed out, in words as true now as when they were written, that the Government 
of India depends for its stability on the sword, and that, as our responsibilities 
become greater with the extension of our territory, the cost of the army must pro- 
portionately increase. ‘To use his own words, “the conclusion of the most successful 
foreign war in India, that by which the most formidable enemy may have been 
subdued, if it gives an accession of territory, must bring with the territory a necessity 
to increase the army ; because the government must be established in the new territory, 
and supported, as well as in the old, by the power of the sword. The want of 
knowledge, or rather of recollection of these facts, is the cause of all the complaints of 
high military establishments and expenses.” Is not this the case at the present time ? 
A cry is being raised against the cost of the army in India, in forgetfulness of the fact 
that Baluchistan and Upper Burma have within the last fifteen years been added to 
the Empire, and that the rapid advance of a rival Power has obliged us to strengthen 
and improve our army, and to spend money on the necessary defence of the North- 
West Frontier. It seems also to be forgotten that the revenue of India is collected 
in rupees, while many of the charges for the army have to be paid in sterling. 

With respect to the distribution of the army in India, Wellington was at first 
in favour of keeping the greater portion of the troops in standing camps, and 
of holding only those fortresses which appeared to be indispensable to the internal 
security of the country. Before he left India he changed his views, and recom- 
mended that most of the existing forts should be kept up, and that the troops in 
each province should be concentrated in a few healthy and well-situated canton- 
ments, with their field equipage always in readiness. ‘This arrangement, he thought, 
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would increase the mobility of the troops, and would admit of their discipline 
and training, as well as their health, being more carefully attended to. Of the 
soundness of this principle there can be no doubt; but for many years after 
Wellington’s departure from India an opposite course was followed, until the 
disasters of the Mutiny impressed upon the Government and the military authorities 
the advantages of concentration. 

It is also worthy of note that Wellington was strongly in favour of encouraging 
the Native States to keep up armies capable of taking the field and assisting in the 
defence of the country. This policy, I am glad to say, has lately been accepted by 
the Government of India, and the Imperial Service contingents maintained by the 
principal feudatories of the Empire will, if judiciously managed, add very materially 
to our military strength. 

As regards the knowledge of strategy and tactics displayed by Wellington in 
the course of his field operations, it is evident that he fully realised the supreme 
importance in Eastern warfare of promptitude of action, and audacity in assuming 
the offensive even though the enemy might be enormously superior in number. This 
was shown at the battle of Assaye, where, if he had hesitated in the smallest degree, 
a serious defeat, instead of a brilliant victory, would have been the result. On that 
occasion his dispositions are certainly open to criticism. His knowledge of the 
enemy’s movements was so defective that he came upon the Mahratta army a day 
sooner than he expected, and before he had been joined by the large portion of his 
force which was under Colonel Stevenson’s command. Having, however, resolved 
to attack, he marched his troops along the enemy’s front in the immediate presence 
of a large body of hostile cavalry; and the ford by which he crossed the Kaitna 
was not only under the fire of the Mahratta artillery, but capable of being 
easily defended by a detachment of the Mahratta infantry. ‘“ Luckily,” he wrote, 
“they did not occupy the ford. If they had, I must have gone lower down; and 
possibly I should have been obliged to make a road across the river, which would 
have taken so much time that I should not have had day enough to attack.” When 
the river had been crossed the premature advance of the right of his line threw the 
infantry on that flank into confusion, and to relieve it he had to make use of his 
cavalry, which consequently lost its cohesion and was unable to make a vigorous pursuit. 

At the battle of Argaum the arrangements were more carefully matured, the 
entire British force was united, and the enemy, dispirited by a previous defeat, did 
not offer the same stubborn resistance as at 
Assaye. Here again Wellington’s prompti- 
tude and decision were displayed, for he 
engaged the enemy at once, though his 
troops were fatigued by a long march and 
it was late in the day before the attack 
could be delivered. So with the sieges of 
Ahmednagar, Burhanpur, Asirgarh, and 
Gawilgarh: they were conducted with skill 
and foresight, and the general plan of 
campaign was admirably designed to protect 
the allies of the East India Company, to 
drive the Mahrattas out of the Deccan, and 
to break up the alliance between Sindhia 
and the Raja of Berar. 

The first three volumes of “ Welling- 
ton’s Dispatches,” which relate to India, 
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throw considerable light on his personal character. He seems to have been an 
ambitious man, with a high opinion of his own qualifications and services. He 
had no fear of responsibility, and whatever duty was entrusted to him he desired 
to carry it out free from all interference or control on the part of equal or superior 
authority. There is no doubt he rendered most valuable assistance to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Madras army in supervising the transport and commissariat 
arrangements previous to the advance on Seringapatam ; and it appears that General 
Harris not only treated him with friendship and confidence, but also brought his 
services to the special notice of his brother the Governor-General. Still he complained 
to the latter that the Commander-in-Chief adopted his ideas without giving him due 
credit for them, and remarked: “I wish for several reasons that you had a com- 
mander-in-chief under you who, when he approved of the conduct of an officer, would 
have a sufficiency of spirit to make known his approbation.” When Seringapatam 
had been captured, and Wellesley was appointed Commandant of that city in 
supersession of Major-General Baird, he does not seem to have realised that the 
latter officer had been hardly treated, or that he himself owed his exceptional 
advancement to his relationship with the Governor-General. When he was made 
military and civil Governor of the province of Mysore, it had at first been intended 
to associate with him a civil commissioner, who had been attached to the Nizam’s 
contingent during the campaign. Wellington refused point blank to divide his 
authority with any one, expressing himself to the Marquis Wellesley in the following 
forcible terms: “I intend to ask to be brought away with the army if any civil 
servant of the Company is to be here, or any person with civil authority who is 
not under my orders; for I know that the whole is a system of job and corruption 
from beginning to end, of which I and my troops would be made the instruments.” 
Then followed his mortification at finding that the Government of India had thought 
proper to appoint a Major-General to command the expedition to Egypt, and his 
annoyance at the selection of General Baird. On this occasion he wrote to his 
brother Henry: “This supersession has ruined all my prospects, founded upon any 
service that 1 may have rendered. ... It must have been occasioned either by 
my own misconduct, or by an alteration in the sentiments of the Governor-General. 
I have not been guilty of robbery or murder, and he has certainly changed his mind; 
but the world, which is always good-natured towards those whose affairs do not 
exactly prosper, will not, or rather does not, fail to suspect that both, or worse, have 
been the occasion of my being banished, like General Kray, to my estate in Hungary.” 
Just before Wellington left India he wrote very bitterly about the East India Company : 
“T have served the Company in important situations for many years, and have never 
received anything but injury from the Court of Directors.” There is, however, nothing 
to show in what particular way he had suffered at the hands of these gentlemen. 

The failure of Wellington’s health was, no doubt, one of his principal reasons for 
deciding to return to England. At the same time he had come to the conclusion 
that it was opposed to his own interests to stay longer in India, as he felt convinced 
that his services in that country, however distinguished they might be, would give 
him no claim to advancement in the home army. “I think,” he says, “that I 
have served as long in India as any man ought, who can serve anywhere else ; and 
I think that there appears a prospect of service in Europe, in which I should be 
more likely to get forward.” And again—“I acknowledge that I never have been 
very sanguine in my expectations that military services in India would be considered 
in the scale in which are considered similar services in other parts of the world.” 

It is pleasant to notice that, during his stay in India, Wellington, though extremely 
strict in matters of discipline, was kind and considerate to the troops under his 
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command, and was respected and liked 
by his officers. Mr. Gleig, in his life of 
Wellington, quotes the following passage 
from a letter written in 1802 by a young 
officer of the East India Company’s Service 
to his friends in England: “ Everything 
goes well, because Colonel Wellesley is 
in command. Whatever he undertakes he 
doesadmirably. Perhaps it was hardly fair 
to employ him rather than General : 
but we are all delighted to have him at 
our head, he makes us so confident and 
so comfortable.” Major-General Nicolls 
refers in his journal to the attention paid by 
Wellington to the sick and wounded after 
the battle of Assaye. He furnished them Wellington in 1806. 

with wine from his own stock, repeatedly visited them, and made every possible 
arrangement for their comfort. He regarded it as most important from a financial 
and military, as well as from a humanitarian point of view, that proper care should be 
taken of the health of the British soldier in India. Writing to Colonel! Murray on 
the subject of the barracks at Surat, he observed: “ Every attention must be paid 
to economy, but I consider nothing in this country so valuable as the life and health 
of the British soldier, and nothing so expensive as soldiers in hospital. I request 
you to pay particular attention to their discipline and regularity, and to prevent 
their getting intoxicating liquors, which tend to their destruction.” Wellington’s 
appreciation of the good qualities of our Native soldiers is shown by his repeatedly 
comparing them in after life to the Portuguese troops, who, towards the close of 
the Peninsular War, attained a very high standard of efficiency. ‘The Sepoys,” he 
used to say, “like the Portuguese, would go anywhere and do anything, when led by 
British officers and supported by British troops.” 

So highly was Wellington esteemed in the army of the Deccan, that, when he 
relinquished his command, the officers who had served under his immediate orders 
presented him with a service of plate of the value of two thousand guineas. 

There are many other points of interest in Wellington’s Indian career, with which 
I am unable to deal within the limits of this article. His indefatigable industry, 
his sound and cool judgment and his political sagacity were as remarkable as _ his 
military talents. A masterful, ambitious man, he went home apparently somewhat 
disappointed with the results of his eight years’ service in the East, and determined 
to push his way in a wider field than India afforded. Yet during those eight years 
he had risen to the rank of Major-General and become a K.B., had acquired a large 
amount of prize money at Seringapatam and in the Deccan, had been entrusted 
with high military command, and had filled important administrative and political 
appointments. His return to England was opportune. His country needed the 
services of an officer who to the vigour and audacity of youth united a sound 
judgment, an equable temper, and a thorough knowledge of his profession. His 
Opportunity was not long in coming, and “the Sepoy General,” as he was con- 
temptuously styled by those who underrated the value of an Indian training, was 
soon to show the nations of Europe that he could be a match, and more than a 
match, for the Marshals of France. 
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‘In the gathering of night-gloom o erhead, in 
The still silent change, 
All fire-flush'd when forest trees redden 
On slopes of the range. 
When the gnarl'd, knotted trunks eucalyptian 
Seemed carved like weird columns Egyptian, 
With curious device, quaint inscription, 
And hieroglyph strange.” 
ADAM LINDSAY GORDON, 


NDERSTAND, if you please, that Piniger of Warrigal Creek is 
responsible for the truth of this story ; when J/ tell a yarn I like 
“Sl to stand a moderate chance of being believed. 
: | Pulling the camp fire together, he dexterously lit his pipe 
Ss! with an ember, and, squatting himself down on his blankets, 
‘began in this wise :— 





— 
Sse 


It was at the close of a precious long day in shearing that I first made the 
acquaintance of No. 29. ‘The sun was disappearing, in a glorious mass of colour, 
behind the trees; and the earth, as if remembering the brief respite allowed her, 
before his rising on the morrow, was thinking of growing cool with all convenient 
despatch. ‘The stillness was only broken by the hum of the men’s voices as they 
bathed half a mile or so down the reach, and by occasional outbursts of melody 
from some magpies in the gums above me. 

It all was beautiful beyond the power of words to express, and I was leaning on 
the gate of what we called our garden, when I felt my arm gently touched. Turning, 
I was confronted by a most extraordinary specimen of humanity—just, for all the 
world, the sort of being you’d expect to meet in one of Rider Haggard’s novels, 
or in the Dwarf’s Valley in the Catskill Mountains. He was abo:t four feet six in 
height, of wonderful breadth, and I noticed he had a peculiar way of twisting his 
fingers round and round each other as he talked. His hair was red, and his mouth 
was furnished with enormous teeth, which projected far beyond his ill-grown, straggling 
moustache. His eyes were his only redeeming feature. 

When he saw that he had attracted my attention, he said most piteously, “ Food, 
sorr, for the love av God, I’m famishin’!” 

I led the way to the hut kitchen ; and the cook having put food before him, he fell 
upon it like a starving dingo. Never before nor since have I seen a man eat as 
that man did. Not pausing for a second, he snapped his jaws, and shovelled in 
mouthful after mouthful till all was finished. It wasn’t a pleasant sight, I can 
assure you. 
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“He fell upon the food like a starving dingo.” 


After he had satisfied his cravings, I asked his name, and how he had managed 
to get so far west on foot. In answer he led me out of hearing of the cook, and 
whispered solemnly : 

“Sorr, ye’ll have heard tell o’ the O'Donoghues?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, me name is Michael O’Donoghue, Oirland is me nation, Kerry is me 
native place, an’ me Past’s me own damnation !” 

On the last sentence he dropped his voice almost to a whisper. I was so 
mystified that I repeated my question in a different form, and said, “Where did 
you camp last night ?” 

“That, sorr, I couldn’t tell ye—for the love av Mary I couldn’t tell ye. “T'was 
foreninst a monsthrous lagoon-like, where all the souls av purgathry danced dances 
in the moonlight, an’ where ould Mother Rooney—her as died the day her bhoy 
was hung in Limerick Gaol—curled herself into the fire shmoke an’ cursed me till 
I fled the place, scramin’.” 

I thought his wanderings and starvation had turned his brain, so I bade him turn 
in, promising to see him on the morrow. As the moon rose I went in to supper. 
About nine o’clock one of the hands came up to tell me that the stranger was 
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“He drew from his breast a small bundle.” 


very ill, and wanted to see me. Putting away my book, I went down to the 
hut. The O'Donoghue lay huddled up on a tumbled mass of blankets, and was in 
a high fever—his hands were burning and his eyes glistened horribly. After I had 
ordered his immediate removal to a smaller hut, where he could be alone, I went 
away to prepare him medicine. 

When he had taken it, he begged and prayed me not to leave him until he had 
‘told me his trouble. Ascertaining that we were alone, he raised himself on his 
elbow and drew from his breast a small bundle tied up in multitudinous rags. 

“Take it, sorr,” he said huskily, trembling with emotion, “for I know that I 
can trust ye—take it an’ guard it with ye’r loife. But first swear to me by ye'r 
mother’s honour, an’ by all ye hold sacred, that niver mortal man shall take it from 
ye till afther I’m dead. Thin ye may sind it to the address ye’ll find marked 
inside. Swear, sorr!” 

To humour him I swore to respect his wishes, and he fell back with a sigh of 
relief. But in a few moments he had begun again: 

“Ye know not phwat ye hold in ye’r hand, sorr! It is the Kays av loife an’ the 
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burning power av Hell for many men. Remimber this, sorr, an’ let thim not take it 
from ye, for they’ll thry--mark ye, they'll thry ! 

“?’Twas in this way. Ye do not happen to know the village av Ballykillroe, in the 
County Kerry, maybe ? ” 

I shook my head. 

“Twas in the year—well, niver mind that now. "Twas not so long ago but 
phwat ye could count it on one hand, that me brother Thady—‘ Thady av the blue 
eyes’ they called him—an’ me was bhoys for me ould Aunt McGuire, as kipt the 
shebeen shop over agin’ the shtone bridge at Ballykillroe. “Iwas a hard loife in those 
days, an’ many’s the toime an’ oft we thought av crossin’ the seas to bitter oursilves. 
’Twould have been Hivin for me this noight if we had. But the Praste he alwus said 
‘No’; an’ so we shtayed on, year in year out, a pair av ragged gossoons, wid niver 
a shoe to our fate or a dacint coat to our backs. 

“Thin came the wild days, whin Oirishmen was all martyrs, an’ landlords was all 
divils, an’ ’victions an’ boycothin’s mint murther an’ maimin’s. Bedad! ’twas a fierce 
an’ a bad time, an’ many’s the sad hearts this day by the ould firesides for the sake 
av the lads that hilped in it.” 

He paused exhausted, and I rose as if to go; but, signing me back to my seat, 





he went on: 

“ Thin Pierce Mooney came into our parts—an Oirish American, so ’twas whispered 
about. A fine, shtrapping lad, but wid a cruel way wid him. 

“He took command av the bhoys, an’ me ould aunt’s shebeen was made the 
matin’-house. ”I'was a sacret society loike—the soign av which, ye may know, was a 
Bloody Thumb. Ye may be shure, sorr, all this suited me Aunt moighty foine ; for ye 
see ‘tis agin’ natur’ to be afther discussin’ politics widout the jar av poteen bein. 
handy. An’ seein’ as how ’twere for the salvation av the counthry they talked, she 
raised the proices on ’em. 

* Now, there was one landlord in our disthrict very differint to all the rist,—‘ Ould 
Ramrod,’ the bhoys called him—-seein’ as how his back was so long an’ shtiff, an’ 
his voice so sharp an’ soldier-loike. “Iwas said he’d been a soldier in the Indian 
Mutiny. He’d a daughther too—the prettiest little colleen as iver stipped, wid her 
rosy cheeks an’ soft brown hair loike fairy moss, an’ a voice loike the lake wather 
whin it ripples on the shores av ould Killarney. "Iwas poor little Thady that loved 
the child—aroon, aroon. Mary, the Mother av Hivin, take pithy on the soul av the 
bhoy for it!” 

“ Ould Ramrod had ’victed two av his tinants—the widder Casey an’ her 
blackguard lot from the Banshee’s Hollow, an’ black Patsey Daley from his cabin 
on the Killogha road. Av course there must be a monsthrous noise at wanst, though 
twas well beknown to iverybody that they was a dishgrace to the counthry-soide. 
Thin a spicial matin’ was hild, an’ Pierce Mooney was at the head av it. 

“ Bein’ in the society, Thady an’ me were called, an’ couldn’t say no to it. The 
Curse av Cromwell on it! says I. But, sorr, by the Holy Book, I’ll swear that if we 
had known ’twas Ould Ramrod the coffin in the corner mint, we’d have cut our legs 
off afore we’d have sit foot widin that matin’-room. 

“Oh, sorr, ’twas a pitiful dark noight. The trees swished so dreary-loike agin’ the 
black clouds ; an’ the wind. whistled so mournful up the shtrate, that many a lad 
would have turned back excipt for phwat would have followed on the trail av it, if 
he had. 

“Whin we'd givin’ the soign an’ got into the room, each one was sworn on his 
Bible oath an’ hopes av Hivin to do phwativer moight be asked av him, and to 
tell no tale av it. “Iwas a disperate oath, sorr, an’ may the saints iver shtay by 
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**luerybody dhrew a paper.” 


me—I’ve broke it since. There wasn’t much cause to say phwat the matin’ was 
for, cause ivery lad well knew it mint death for somebody—but who? Mind you, 
sorr, Thady was agin’ the whole thing from the shtart; but ’cause he’d sworn his 
Bible oath, I knew he’d niver go back on it. Thin came the dhrawin’ av lots, an’ 25 
was to be the death-number—you undershtan’ me, sorr: the bhoy phwat dhrew 
‘25’ out av the bhag was to carry out the job. So ’twas fair an’ fair for all aloike. 

“Tverybody dhrew a paper; then there was a silence, maybe for three minutes. 
I looked into mine, an’ saw ’twas ‘29.’ Hivin an’ all the saints be praised! Id 
missed it. Thin I looked across the table at Thady, for I was more fareful for the 
lad than for mesilf. 

“He sat there all dazed-loike, twiddling his bit av paper in his hand, wid a face 
on him for all the world loike the face av a dead man. "Iwas mesilf saw the manin’ 
av it all, an’ I wint to him, puthin’ me hand soft upon his shoulder; but he put it off, 
shiverin’. 

“When I saw it, I rose up on’em, an’ cursed ’em high an’ low, for puthin’ the 
number on the man I loved ; but ’twas no good—no good, arrah aroon.” 

Large tears streamed down the poor wretch’s face; his voice was broken by sobs ; 
and I will confess that I was not without a choking sensation in my own throat. 
There was a depth of terrible pathos in his voice. 

“Sorr, ’twas no notice they took av me ravin’s till Thady rose from his chair a 
broken man, an’ said all husky-loike, ‘ Who is the man?’ 
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“Then they out an’ tould him ’twas Ould Ramrod. He would have fallen, only 
they hild him up; an’ Pierce Mooney—may his right hand be cindered in hell for 
it—pushed the Book to’rds him, sayin’, ‘ Remimber ye’r oath, Thady O’Donoghue, 
for the number’s wid ye !’ 

“ Then I prayed av them to let me go inshtead. But they said ‘ No,’ an’ hild me 
back, when I would have gone out wid him. I fought wild an’ disperate, but ’twas no 
manner av use. They put a rhifle in his hand, an’ he went out into the black storm 
alone. Oh! Thady—Thady! me poor little brother Thady ! 

“ Ye see, ‘twas beknown to all av us that Ould Ramrod and his daughther was to 
be dancin’ at the hunt ball at Ballidare that silfsame night, an’ on their way home they 
must pass through our village. 

“?Twas thin about one o’clock, an’ maybe twinty minutes afther his dogcart went 
ratthling by. Afther he had passed we went out into the sthrate ; an’ thin I ran for 
my life to catch him—shoutin’ and scramin’ like a man gone mad; but he was over 
the sthone bridge afore iver I was by the Praste’s house. Thin I heard the crack av 
a rhifle, an’ a moighty shcrame from a woman, an’ next minute the sound av a horse 
gallopin’ down the road. Afther that another shot, an’ thin I got up wid ’em. 

“Sorr, by the pitiful Mother av Hivin, ’twas a sad sight that was afore me. In the 
middle av the rhoad, wid his white hairs all trailin’ in the mud, was Ould Ramrod, 
shtone dead, an’ beside him, wid his head shot ’most away, was Thady—me little 
blue-eyed brother Thady !” 

He stopped for breath, and when he continued it was in a hard and grating voice. 
“ Afther that the Divil came into me soul, an’ I turned Quane’s evidence on the 


bhoys, an’ told the court all I knew av the Society. God help me! Me heart was 








“Ould Ramrod, shtone dead.’ 
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so full av hate for ’em that I bethrayed me own counthrymen, an’ broke me solemn 
Bible oath wid the curse on it. Pierce Mooney an’ Mick Delaney went to gaol, an’ 
many families suffered. 

“Then, like a thavin’ Rapparee, I cript out av Oirland all av a sweat, but that 
they’d known an’ kill me for it. The Society found me out someways ; for, sorr, 
a letter was thrown to me as the last soul left the ship, which said I was decreed 
to die. 

“Pray that sich things may ne’er happen upon ye; for it turns ye’r blood to 
wather to know that men are followin’ av ye to have ye’r life. But I kipt them 
papers that ye have there, an’ I knew ’twas them they wanted more nor me. 

“From Ojirland I sailed for America, from America I wint to New Zealand, an’ 
from there I cript into Queensland, an’ bit by bit I’ve got out here. 

“ Now, sorr, it’s Bible truth I’m goin’ to tell ye.” He leaned out of his bunk, and 
sank his voice to a whisper. ‘ They’re followin’ av me; I know it—I’m sartain 
shure av it. Have I filt it all day an’ dramed it all noight, not to know that they’re 
dhoggin’ me down? an’ some noight I’ll be dead wid the mark av the Bloody Thumb 
behind me ear ! 

“Now, sorr, I’ve done talkin’, an’ ye have it all, so take thim papers an’ hide ’em 
while they’re safe. ”Tis not good ye should know phwat they are; but ye have the 
lives av many men in ye’r power.” 

He pressed the papers again into my hands, and I left him. 


* * * * * * * 


Although it was past midnight when I got back to the house, his story had so 
excited me that I lit my pipe and set in the verandah to think it out. 

It was a still, moonlight night, and I was in just the mood to appreciate its beauty. 

As I smoked, to my surprise I saw, or thought I saw, the figure of a man cross 
an open patch of ground to the left of the house. I knew it couldn’t be one of 
the hands, for they had turned in hours before. After puzzling it over for a bit, I 
dismissed it from my mind as a creation of fancy. 

When I went to my bedroom, my first care was to deposit the papers in a safe 
place ; having done so, I turned in. But it was not to sleep. I tossed about from 
side to side before I even began to feel drowsy; then, just as I was dozing off, 
my door was pushed open and the O’Donoghue stood before me. Springing out 
of bed, I asked him what he meant by disturbing me. 

He was literally mad with fear; the perspiration was rolling down his face in 
streams, and his eyes stood almost out of his head. 

“For the love av God, sorr,” he whispered hoarsely, “ give me thim papers ; I 
must be goin’: they’re afther me.” 

“Nonsense, man!” I answered. “Your papers are safe enough. Leave them 
with me, and go back to bed. You’ve been dreaming—that’s all.” 

“No, no, sorr! For the love av Mary give ’em to me. They’re comin’, I know it. 
I heard ’em a-whisperin’ behind the hut down there only a while ago.” 

Seeing it was useless trying to pacify him, I gave up his papers, and told him 
to go back to his bunk. Still trembling, he clutched his treasure, and, thrusting it 
into his bosom, went out. 

Ten minutes later I was fast asleep, dreaming that I was being chased round the 
world in a dogeart by a parchment-man, whose only name was No. 29. 


* * * * * * * 


Next morning I learnt that the O’Donoghue had left the station in the night, and 
that no one had seen him go. 
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Two days later a boundary-rider came hurrying into the station, to report that he 
had found the corpse of a man beside the third lagoon. 

On reaching the spot I discovered the body to be that of the traveller, Michael 
O’Donoghue ; he had evidently been dead about twenty-four hours. 

That he had not died by his own hand, or the decree of Nature, was plainly 
evident: he had been stabbed in three separate places, and his throat was cut from 
ear to ear. His struggles must have been desperate, for the surface of the ground was 
broken for many yards round the spot. 

With a feeling of horror I turned the poor body over, and, to my amazement, sazw 
the clear imprint of a bloody thumb behind the left ear / 

One thing was certain—his precious papers were gone. And I can tell you, when 
I came to think it all over, I was very much puzzled. 

This is the first time I have come into actual contact with the Irish Question, and 
I hope it may be the last. What would you say ? 


Guy BoorTuey. 
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“The body was that of Michael O'Donoghue.” 





(GEorRGE Boucnuton, A.R.A. 
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EVENING AFTER RAIN. 





(Georce Boucnton, A.R.A. 











EVENING AFTER RAIN. 


SONNET ON A PICTURE BY GEORGE BOUGHTON, A.R.A. 


“THE storm is past—soft twilight brings repose. 
Blue’s in the sky, yet here and there o’er-run 
With clouds flushed by an unseen setting sun, 
Whilst lamplight from the cottage window glows. 
They stand there by the gate—fond schoolfellows— 
Two slender girls, whose grudging farewell done 
Still lingers in their looks; black-robed, the one 


Must stay, the other flower-laden goes. 


What is that sad heart’s narrow fate? Her friend, 
Leaving the dusky homestead, its grey road 
Rain-sodden, the still cliff, the sombre yews, 

To a more garish lot will gladly wend, 

Life's joy her meed, rose-wreaths her only load ; 


For few there be who twilight shadows choose. 
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CHAPTER II. 


sh THE KINGS PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. 





“HE kings of England held their Court in the Old Palace, the Palace of 

Westminster, for five hundred years. Of all the buildings which formed that 

Palace, there remain at this day nothing but a Hall, greatly altered, a Crypt, 

and a single Tower. Sixty years ago, before the last of the many fires which attacked 

the Palace, there was left, much disfigured, a single group of buildings which formerly 

contained the heart of the Palace, the king’s House. This group, however, was 

so much shut in and surrounded with modern houses, courts, offices, taverns and 

stores, that the ancient parts could be with difficulty detached. Fortunately this task 

was accomplished before the fire: one can therefore restore one part, at least, of 
the Palace. 

In considering the Palace of Westminster, we have the choice, as regards time, of 
any year we please between the accession of Edward the Confessor and the removal 
of Henry VIII. to York House. Let us take the close of the fourteenth century : 
let us attempt to restore the Palace as it was in the reign of Richard II. It wasa 
time when that shadowy, intangible force called Chivalry was most active. Yet at 
best it was never stronger than its successor, which we now call Honour. Chivalry 
taught loyalty, even unto death; protection of the weak ; respect for women ; fidelity 
in love; mercy to the conquered; charity to the poor; obedience to the Church ; 
fidelity to the spoken word: you may find these teachings in the pages of Froissart. 
Knights who obey these precepts are greatly extolled by poets ; yet the opposites of 
these things are continually reported by historians. I think that we may roughly, but 
certainly, ascertain the chief besetting sins of any age by looking for the contraries, 
the things which preachers and poets do mostly extol. 

It has been remarked that antiquarians are prone to fall into the incurable vice 
of looking at the past through the wrong end of the telescope. ‘This comes from 
constantly endeavouring to reconstruct the past out of an insufficient number of 
fragments. Of course the result is that everything is reduced in size. ‘Thus, many 
antiquarians, being afflicted with this disease, have found themselves unable to see 
anything but a collection of miserable hovels in that London of the fourteenth 
century which was a city of nobles’ palaces, merchants’ stately houses, splendid 
churches, monastic buildings, beautiful and lofty, side by side with warehouses, wharves, 
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ships riding at anchor, 
crowded streets and rich 
shops. No antiquary, how- 
ever, is wrong in showing that 
Westminster was, at this time, 
nothing more than a City— 
as yet not called a City 
gathered round the Church 
and the Court. To those 
who journeyed thither from 
London by the river highway, 
a line of noble houses faced 
the river, each with its stairs, 
its barges and its water gate. 
Thus, taking boat at Qteen- 
hithe, the traveller passed, 
among others, Baynard’s 
Castle, Blackfriars’ Abbey, 
sridewell Palace, Whitefriars, 
the Temple, Durham House, 
the Savoy, York House, before 
he reached the King’s Stairs 
at Westminster. At the back 
of these houses, where is now Fleet Street and the Strand, there were no houses, 
in the fourteenth century, except just outside Ludgate. As late as 1543, according 
to the map of Anthony van den Wyngrerde, the houses of Westminster were all 
gathered together in that little triangle opposite Westminster Hall, whose northern 
boundary was the stream running down Gardener’s Lane and cutting off Thorney. 
All beyond was open country lying in fields and meadows. 

It is impossible to ascertain what, and of what kind, were the buildings of 
Edward the Confessor: tradition always assigned to him the Painted Chamber and the 
group of buildings which survived to the year 1835. Let us, however, consider what 
were the actual requirements of a Royal Palace under the Plantagenets. It will be 
seen very soon that this group of buildings could have formed only a very small 
portion of the whole Palace. It will also be found that the Palace grows in the 
mind as we consider it. At first the Court was itinerant. Edward the Confessor was 
constantly travelling into different parts of his realm: he kept every Christmas, except 
his last, at Gloucester ; his Easter he kept at Winchester; he resided a good deal at 
Westminster; we hear of him at Worcester; at Sandwich; he hunted in Wiltshire. 
Henry II., whose actual itinerary has been recovered and published, seldom remained 
more than a few days in one place; he was sometimes in France for three or four 
years at a time; during the whole of his long reign he was only in Westminster 
on seventeen occasions, and then often for a night or two only. Until the Tudors 
began a stationary Court, the kings of England travelled a great deal, and, in case 
of war, always went out with the army. Whether they travelled or whether they 
stayed in one place, there was always with them a following greater than that of 
any baron. Warwick rode into London with seven hundred knights and men at 
arms; that was but a slender force compared with the company which rode after 
the king. Cnut, who perhaps began this first standing army, had three thousand 
“ hus-carles” ; Richard II. had four thousand archers always with him. 

First, then, for the people, the service, the officers, necessary for the Court. 
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There were, to begin with, the artificers and craftsmen. Everything wanted for the 
Court had to be done or made within the precincts of the Palace. There were no 
Court tradesmen ; no outside shops. ‘The king’s craftsmen were the king’s servants ; 
they had quarters of some kind, houses or chambers, allotted to them in the Palace: 
they received wages, rations, and liveries. Thus, in Richard II.’s Palace of Westminster 
there were retained for the king’s service a little army of three hundred and forty-six 
artificers—viz., carpenters, coopers, blacksmiths, whitesmiths, goldsmiths, jewellers, 
“engineers,” pavilioners, armourers, “artillers,” gunners, masons, tilers, bowyers and 
fletchers, furriers, “ heaumers,” spurriers, brewers, every kind of “making” trade : 
everything that was wanted for the king’s service was made in the king’s Palace— 
except, of course, the fruits and harvest of the year, the wine, spices and silks and 
costly things that came from the far East through the markets of Bruges and Ghent. 
These craftsmen were all married—we are not, remember, in a monastery. Give them 
an average of each five children, and we have, to begin with, a little population of 
about two thousand five hundred. Take next the commissariat branch: one begins 
already to realise the stupendous task of feeding so many, and the order and system 
which must have grown up to meet these wants with certainty and regularity. Thus 
we find that every branch of the commissariat had its officers—clerks, ushers and 
serjeants—a_ responsible service, with individual and clearly defined duties—for 
pantry, buttery, spicery, bakehouse, chandlery, brewery, cellars, and kitchen. Of 
these officers there were two hundred and ten. How many servants they had it 
is impossible to tell. But if we multiply the number of cfficers by three only for the 
servants, we get a total of 
six hundred. If these men 
were also married, they with 
their wives and_ children 
would give us another com- 
pany of four thousand. 
But some of the servants in 
the kitchen might be women. 
Then we have the gardeners, 
the barbers, who were also 
blood-letters, the bonesetters 
(a very necessary body), the 
trumpeters, messengers, 
bedesmen, grooms and 
stable-boys—no one can 
reckon up their number. Add 
to these the lavanders or 
laundry-women ; the women 
who embroidered, did fine 
needlework, made and 
mended, weaved and span 
—many of these were doubt- 
less the wives and daughters 
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the heralds and pursuivants. Another step, and we come to the judges and the 
head officers, with all their staff, clerks and servants. Next the archbishops, bishops 
and abbots, some of whom were always with the king. ‘Then we come to the great 
officers of state; viz., the Grand Seneschal, Dapifer Anglie, or Lord High Steward, 
who was head and chief of every department, next to the king; the High Justiciary 
or Lord Chief Justice ; the Seneschal, Dapifer Regis, or Steward of the Household ; 
the Constable, the Marshal, the Chamberlain, the Chancellor, and the Treasurer.* 
Lastly, there was the royal household with its officers: the Clerks of the Wardrobe, 
the King’s Remembrancer, the Keeper of the Palace, the Queen’s Treasurer, the 
Maids of Honour (domice//e), the Gentlemen Ushers and the pages, and (which we 
must again set down) the King’s regiment of four thousand archers. 

I think it is now made plain that the people attached to a stationary Court 
numbered not hundreds, but many thousands; it is not too much to estimate the 
number of inhabitants within the walls of Westminster Palace in the reign of Richard II. 
at 20,000—all of whom had “ bouche of court” (¢.e., rations, pay, arms, lodging and 
living). It was, therefore, a crowded city, complete in itself, though it produced nothing 
and carried on no trade ; there were workshops and forges and the hammering of 
armourers and blacksmiths, but there were no stalls, no chepe, no clamour of those 
who shouted their goods and invited the passengers to “buy, buy, buy.” This 
city produced nothing for the country ; it received and devoured everything : it was 
not an idl¢é city, because the people earned their daily bread ; but for all their labour 
they never increased the wealth of the country. Listen to the voice of the poet— 
it is Harding who speaks of King Richard’s court : 

** Truly I herd Robert Ireliffe say, 

Clerk of the Green Cloth, that to the household 

Came every daye, for moost partie alwaye, 

Ten thousand folke by his messe is told, 

That followed the hous, aye, as thei would ; 

And in the kechin three hundred servitours, 

And in eche office many occupiours. 

And ladies faire, with their gentilwomen, 
Chamberers also and lavenders, 

Three hundred of them were occupied there : 
Ther was greate pride among the officers, 
And of all menne far passing their compeers, 

Of riche arraye, and muche more costious 
Than was before or sith, and more precious.” 


The ten thousand do not include the women and children. 

We have ceased to desire a Court magnificent with outward splendour and lavish 
expenditure. There has been, in fact, no such Court among us since that of 
Charles II.; and the splendour of his Court was but a poor thing compared with 
the splendour of the Third Edward, who was magnificent—or of Richard II., who 
was profuse. Let us remember that in our time we cannot make any show, or 
festival, or pageant—we have lost the art of pageantry—which can compare with the 
shows which our forefathers saw daily: the shows of magnificent trains, queens and 
princesses in such raiment as the greatest lady of these times would be afraid to put 
on, lords and knights and gentlemen of the livery, streets with their gabled houses 
hung with crimson and scarlet cloth; minstrels and music everywhere; mysteries 
and pageants and allegories, with fair maidens and giants, angels and devils; lavish 

* Edward the Confessor’s officers were named respectively, the Marshal; the Stallere (Comes stabul?, 
or Constable) ; the Bower-Thane (Chamberlain) ; the Dish-Thane (Seneschal) ; the Hordere (Treasurer) ; 
with, of lower rank, Carver, Cup-bearer, Butler, Seal-bearer, Wardrobe-Thane, Harper, and Headsman. 
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feasts at which conduits ran with wine for long hours and all the world could get 
drunk if it pleased. And there was never anything more splendid than Richard II. 
himself. The time of great shows vanished, like the spirit of Chivalry, during the 
Wars of the Roses. 

What kind of quarters were given to the king’s courtiers and his army and his 
servants? ‘This is a question to which one can give no satisfactory answer. We hear 
of many rooms and buildings, but there does not exist any description or plan of 
the Palace as it was. It must certainly have contained a vast number of buildings 
for the accommodation of so many thousands. The fact that these buildings existed 
was proved after the fire of 1834, when a most extensive range of cellars and vaults 
was found to exist under the burned buildings round St. Stephen’s. The old 
buildings had long before been destroyed and modern houses had taken their 
places ; but the vaults and cellars remained, showing by their strength and solidity 
the importance of the halls and chambers that had been built upon them. 

It was the first duty of the medizval builder to provide a wall of defence. ‘This 
was done at Westminster: the wall, as indicated on the plan, entirely surrounded the 
Palace ; it was provided with a water gate at the King’s Bridge or King’s Stairs ; 
a postern at the Queen’s Stairs; a gate leading into the Abbey precinct east of 
St. Margaret’s Church ; a subway by which the king could enter the Abbey, at 
Poets’ Corner ; and a gate opposite the Great Hall leading into the Wool Staple. 

Thus fortified, the Palace assumed something of the usual plan of a Norman 
castle. ‘The Outer Bailly was represented by the New Palace Yard, with its Clock 
Tower and place for martial exercises, ridings and tournaments; Westminster Hall 
faced the Outer Bailly ; to right and to left, to east and to west, stood buildings ; on 
the south were other build- 
ings which enclosed the Inner 
Bailly, now Old Palace Yard ; 
south of these were gardens 
and stables with less im- 34 
portant houses, offices and one 
barracks. ‘The great mass of | 
the Palace buildings was . 
between Westminster Hall ~~ — 
and the river. 

Of the old Palace there survived, long 
after the removal of the Court to Whitehall 
and until the fatal fire of sixty years ago, 
a group of its most interesting and most 
historical buildings. Changes had _ been 
made in them; their roofs were taken down 
and replaced, their windows were altered, 
the very walls in some had been rebuilt ; 
yet they were the rooms in which Edward 
the Confessor and all the kings and queens 
of England lived up to the time of the 
Eighth Henry. Beneath them the solid sub- 
structures of the Confessor remained after 
the fire, and, for all I know, remain to 
this day. 









The plan shows the position of these 


buildings. Beginning with the south, there 4 bit of the Old Wall from Black Dog Alley. 
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Plan of Westminster Palace in 1834. 


is first of all the Prince’s Chamber, afterwards the Robing Room of the old House 
of Lords. It was forty-five feet long and twenty feet wide ; it ran east and west. The 
chamber had five beautiful lancet windows on the south side and three each on the 
east and west. On the north side it opened into the old House of Lords. It was 
in this room that Queen Elizabeth hung up the tapestry celebrating the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. ‘This excellent piece of work was afterwards transferred to the Court 
of Requests, where it was burned in the last fire. 

The hall adjoining the old House of Lords formed, with the Painted Chamber 
and the Court of Requests, Edward the Confessor’s living-rooms. Under the House 
of Lords was the King’s kitchen, afterwards the cellar where Guy Fawkes and his 
friends placed the barrels of gunpowder. After the Lords removed to the Court of 
Requests this room was called the Royal Gallery. 

The third room, perhaps the most beautiful, was the Painted Chamber. This 
hall, certainly that in which the Confessor breathed his last, was eighty feet long, 
twenty broad and fifty high—a lofty and narrow room, perhaps too narrow for its 
length. ‘The meaning of its name had long been forgotten until the year 1800, when, 
on taking down the tapestry, which had hung there for centuries, the walls were found 
to be covered with paintings, representing on one side of the room the wars of the 
Maccabees, and on the other side scenes from the life of Edward the Confessor. It 
was then remembered, or discovered, that in an itinerary of two Franciscan pilgrims 
in the year 1322, preserved among the manuscripts of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, 
these paintings are mentioned. In the year 1477 the hall was called St. Edward’s 
Chamber ; Sir Edward Coke calls it the Chamber Depeint or St. Edward’s Chamber. 

The fourth of these groups of ancient buildings was the Council Room of King 
Edward, called afterwards the Whitehall, the Little Hall, the Court of Requests, and 
the House of Lords. 

In the midst of this stately group of noble buildings rose the most stately and most 
noble chapel of St. Stephen. It was founded, according to tradition, by King Stephen, 
on the site, it has been sometimes said, of the Confessor’s oratory ; but this seems not 
true, for the oratory was on the east of the Painted Chamber. ‘The chapel was rebuilt 
as a thank-offering for his victories by Edward I., who then endowed it with large 
revenues. His foundation was large enough to maintain a college, consisting of dean, 
twelve secular canons and twelve vicars; it was, in fact, a rich foundation planted 
in the middle of the Palace, over against the Abbey. Was there any desire on the 
part of the King to separate the Court from the Abbey? Perhaps not; but there 
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arose perpetual quarrels between the College and the Abbey. ‘The masses said in 
St. Stephen’s for the past and present kings might just as well have been said, one 
supposes, in the Abbey. So rich was the foundation that at the Dissolution its 
revenues were a third of those of St. Peter’s. By that time the College buildings 
contained residences or chambers for thirty-eight persons. ‘These buildings consisted, 
first, of the exquisite Chapel, which afterwards became the House of Commons ; the 
Chapel of our Lady de la Pieu, standing somewhere to the south of St. Stephen’s 
(in this Chapel Richard heard mass before going out to meet Wat Tyler); the Crypt, 
which happily still remains ; the exquisite cloisters, long since vanished ; with the 
Chantry Chapel, and the said residences of the dean, canons and vicars, and King 
Richard’s Belfry. ‘The Chapel was smaller than some other royal Chapels—Windsor, 
for instance, and King’s, Cambridge—but it was beautiful exceedingly, and in its 
carved work and decorations perhaps more finished than any other Church or Chapel 
in the country. Details of the Chapel have been preserved for us by J. T. Smith 
(‘Antiquities of Westminster”), and by Brayley and Britton’s “ Houses of Parliament.” 
The beauty of the cloisters of the Chantry Chapel, and of the Chapel itself, makes the 
fire of 1834 on this account alone a great national disaster. Such work can never 
again be equalled. At the same time, the Chapel had been so much altered and cut 
about for the accommodation of the Commons that it was irretrievably spoiled. 

The next of this group of ancient buildings was Westminster Hall. On this 
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West end of the Painted Chamber as it appeared after the Fire of 1834. 
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monument and its historical associations many 
have enlarged. Let it suffice in this place to 
remind ourselves that William Rufus built it, 
Richard II. enlarged it and strengthened it, and 
that George IV. repaired and new-fronted it. 

On the east side of the Hall was the Court 
of Exchequer, built by Edward II. This hall 
was seventy-four feet long and forty-five broad. 
The traditions of the chamber are full of curious 
stories. It was the breakfast-room, it was said 
(one knows not why), of Queen Elizabeth; a 
chamber adjoining was her bedchamber. She at 
least reformed the Court of Exchequer. ‘There 
were two cellars under the Court of Exchequer, 
called “Hell” and “ Purgatory.” As their names 
denote, they were prisons. ‘The former name was 
also applied to a tavern in the Palace precinct. 

The notorious Star Chamber was on the east 
side of New Palace Yard. The room was pro- 
bably rebuilt in the time of Queen Elizabeth. It 
was used afterwards as the Lottery office. 

One more “bit” of the Palace still remains. 
inet ne oe If you turn to the left on reaching the eastern end 
Curious Newell Staircase at the South-East of Great College Street, after passing through 

ane of Fans Seater, stables and mews, you will light upon a most 
venerable old ‘Tower hidden away in this corner. It is the last of the many ‘Towers 
which formed part of the Westminster Palace. It was always ascribed to the 
Confessor as part of his Abbey buildings. When antiquaries first considered it, 
they found that Edward I. bought the piece of ground on which it stands of the 
Abbey ; so it was concluded that he bought the ‘Tower upon the ground. Later 
antiquaries, however, on fresh investigations, made up their minds that there was 
no Tower when Edward took the ground; therefore—the logic of the antiquary is 
never his strongest point—Edward built ' 
this Tower. Again, other antiquaries 
examined further; and they have now 
decided that the Tower was built by 
Richard II. One would have preferred 
the Confessor as architect, but the end | 
of the fourteenth century gives us a 
respectable antiquity. 
























Certain accounts of repairs—carpen- ||| y+" 
ters’, masons’, painters’ work — still ben 4 
preserved enable us to get a clearer Na 
understanding of the buildings that, in eee 


addition to the central group, which can 
be so exactly described and figured, made 
up the old Palace of Westminster. There 
must have been work for builders going 
on continually, but in the years 1307 to 
1310 there were very extensive repairs, in 
consequence of a fire ; the bills for these 
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repairs have been preserved. ‘They speak of the following buildings: of the Little 
Hall, of which mention has been already made; of the water-conduit—the pipes 
of which were repaired or restored; of the Queen’s Hall; the Nursery; the 
Mayden Hall, the private hall of the domice//z, maids of honour,—all these halls had 
their chambers, wardrobes and galleries; of the chambers and cloisters round the 
Inner Hall—was this the old House of Lords ?>—of the King’s Wardrobe ; of Marculf’s 
Chamber ; of the Chandlery ; of the Lord Edmund’s Palace; of the Almonry ; of the 
Gaol ; of the houses and chambers of the chaplains, clerks and officers of Court and 
Palace ; of houses standing in the Inner Bailly—z.e., Old Palace Yard ; of herbaries, 
vineries, gardens, galleries, aqueducts and stew ponds. 























Vault under the Painted Chamber 





It is impossible to assign these buildings and places to their original site. Take 
the plan of ‘Thorney, with its Palace, Abbey and City. Remember that there was an 
open space for the Inner Bailly—Old Palace Yard ; and another for the Outer Bailly 
J —New Palace Yard. In this respect the Palace followed the practice of every castle 
and great house in the country—even in a college the first court is a survival of the 
Outer Bailly. Leave, also, an open space east of the wall from the Jewel House to 
the outer wall for the gardens and herbaries —perhaps, like the Abbey, the Palace 
had gardens in the reclaimed meadows outside. Then, fill in the area between the 
King’s House and the river with other halls, houses, offices, galleries, wardrobes 
and cloisters. Let barracks, stables, shops of all kinds run under the river wall: 
let there be narrow lanes winding about among these courts, connecting one with 
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the other and all with the 
Inner and the Outer Bailly 
and the Palace stairs, 
This done, you will begin 
to understand something 
of the extent and nature 
of the King’s Palace in 
(3 — ~ the fourteenth century. 
Add to this that the build- 
ings were infinitely more 
picturesque than anything 


a) Wh we can show of our own 
ria th A i 
Siassh \ design, our own construc- 


tion, our own grouping. 
The gabled houses turned 
to the courts and lanes 
their carved timber and 
plaster fronts ; the cloisters 
glowed in the sunshine 
with their lace-like tracery 
and the gold and crimson 
of their painted roofs and 
walls; grey old towers 
looked down upon the 
clustered and crowded 
little city; everywhere 
there were stately halls, 
"heres lofty roofs, tourelles with 
rich carvings—gables, 
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East Front of St. Stephen's Chapel as it appeared after the Fire of 1834, ; F : 
painted windows, windows 


of tracery most beautiful, archways, gates, battlements ; granaries, storehouses, barns, 
chantry chapels, oratories, courts of justice, and interiors bright with splendid 
tapestry, the colours of which had not yet faded, with canopies of scarlet and cloth 
of gold, and the sunlight reflected from many a shining helm and breastplate, from 
many a jewelled hilt and golden scabbard, from many a trophy hanging on the walls, 
from many a coat-of-arms bright with colour—azure, or, gules and argent. It is the 
colour in everything that.makes the time so picturesque and bright. We see how 
small their chambers were, how narrow were the lanes, how close the houses stood ; 
but we forget the bright colours of everything, the hangings and the arras, the painted 
shields, the robes and dresses, the windows and the walls, the chambers, halls and 
refectories, the galleries and the cloisters. When Time brings in another age of 
colour—it is surely due—we shall understand better the centuries of the 
Plantagenets. 

When the fire destroyed these buildings how much we lost that connected us 
with the past! True it is that in Westminster Abbey and in Westminster Hall we 
seem to stand face to face with the history of the country. In the Hall were done 
such and such things; before us lies the effigy of a king to remind us that he was 
a living reality—to most of us the past is as unreal as the future; we need these 
reminders lest the voice of our ancestors should fall upon our ears with no more 
meaning than the lapping of the tide or the babble of the brook or the whisper 
of the stream among the rushes. But we have nothing to remind us of the Palace 
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where the Princes lived ; the things that were done in them are not in the Book 
of Kings, but in that of the Things Left out—the Book of Chronicles—mostly as 
yet unedited. 

Princes were born here, and played here, and grew here to the age when they 
could ride the great horse and practise exercises in the New Palace Yard. Kings’ 
daughters were born here, and were kept here till they were sent away to marry: 
strange lot of the King’s Daughter, that she never knew until she married what her 
country was to be! Queens prayed here for the safety of their husbands and their 
sons; here was all the home life, the private life of the kings and queens; in 
these chambers were held the king’s feasts; here he received ambassadors; here 
he held his council; here he looked on with the queen at the mummeries and 
masques; here he held Christmas revelry; here he received and entertained—or 
else admonished—my Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London; here were his 
Parliaments ; here were executed many nobles; here God Himself was invited to 
give judgment on the ordeal of battle. In the Painted Chamber, for instance, died 
King Edward the Confessor; this was the council-chamber of the Normans; here 
Edward III. received the embassy of Pope Benedict XII.; here Charles’s judges 
signed his death warrant; here Chatham lay in state. In the Court of Requests, 
close by, Richard I. heard cases asa judge; here Edward IV. kept his Christmas 
in 1472, and entertained the Mayor and Aldermen. In the old House of Lords 
Bacon was sentenced and disgraced, Somers was acquitted, Chatham was struck down. 
Under this hall the conspirators of the Gunpowder Plot piled the barrels which 
were to destroy the Lords sitting in council. In Old Palace Yard died Raleigh ; 
on the north side of Old Palace Yard lived Geoffrey Chaucer, clerk of the works. 
From the Confessor and Harold through five hundred years of kings and _ princes, 
for the whole history of England’s Parliament, for the whole history of English law 
and justice, the things that belonged to these chronicles 
passed in this succession of halls and chambers. 

Thus, then, presented to you, was the Palace. You 
have restored the Palace of Westminster. It stands 
before you, plain and clear. But as yet it is a silent 
city—a city of the cold daybreak, a city of the sleeping. 
Fill it again with the living multitude—the thousands 
who thronged its courts—when it was the Palace of 
the Second Richard. Look: the men-at-arms and 
esquires and knights bear the cognisance—a fatal cogni- 
sance it proved to many—of the White Hart. It is 
the Palace of the Second Richard, whose court was the 
most splendid and his expenditure the most prodigal 
that the country had ever witnessed. 

It is the third day of May, 1389. ‘The sun rises 
before five and the day breaks at three at this season: 
long before sunrise, before daybreak, the silence of the 
night is broken by the rolling of the organ and the 
voices of the monks at lauds; long before sunrise, even 
so early as this, there are signs of life about the Court. 
Stable-boys and grooms are up already, carrying buckets 
of water ; dogs are leaping and barking ; when the sun 
lifts his head above the low Surrey hills and falls upon 
the wall and towers of the Palace, the narrow lanes are eg 

Passage from St. Stephen's 
full of men slowly addressing themselves to the work Chapel to the Cloister. 
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Cloister Court as it appeared after the Fire. 


of the day. Clear and bright against the sky stand the buildings; huddled 
together they are, certainly: it is not yet a time for architectural grouping, except 
in the design of an abbey, which is generally placed where there is room enough 
and to spare. Where there is a king there is an army; there is also a place which 
may be attacked: therefore the smaller the circumference of the wall, the better 
for the defence. Besides, a Palace is like a walled city: it grows, but it cannot 
spread ; it fills up. This hall needs another beside it ; that chamber must have a 
gallery ; this chapel must have cloisters ; here let us put up a clock tower ; if there 
are council chambers, there must also be guest chambers; the Court becomes more 
splendid, the Palace precinct becomes more crowded. 

The place is more like a camp thana Palace. The grooms lead out the horses— 
there are thousands of horses in the place ; in both Outer and Inner Bailly the pages 
—wards of the King—boys of eight or nine to sixteen, are exercising already, riding, 
leaping, fencing, running. In the long chambers where the archers lie upon beds of 
rushes and of straw the men are gathered about the doors passing round the blackjack 
with the morning draught. At the water gate are crowding already the boats laden with 
fish caught in the river and brought here daily. ‘The servants are running to and fro; 
the fires are lit in kitchen and in bakery; the clerks, pen in hand and ink-bottle 
hanging from their belts, go round to the offices. Listen to the baying of the hounds ; 
see the falconers bringing out their birds; here are the chained bears rolling on the 
ground ; there go the young nobles hasting to the King’s chamber,—it is the time of 
gorgeous raiment: half a manor is in the blue silk jacket of that young lord, one 
of the King’s favourites. There is already, from this side or that, the tinkling of a 
mandoline, the scraping of a crowd; yonder fantastic group, the first to enter when the 
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Palace gates are thrown open, are mummers, jugglers and minstrels, who come to make 
sport for the archers and for the Court if the King’s Highness or the Queen’s most 
excellent Grace so wills. ‘These people can play a mystery if needs be ; or they can 
dress like fearful wild beasts, or dance like wild men of the woods ; they have songs 
from France—love songs, songs for ladies—rougher songs in English for the soldiers ; 
they can dance upon the tight rope; they can eat fire; they can juggle and play 
strange tricks which they have brought hither all the way from Constantinople,—at 
sight of them you cross yourself and whisper that it is sorcery. As for the music of 
the King’s chamber, that is made by the King’s minstrels, who wear his colours and 
have bouche of court. See yonder gaily dressed young man: he is a minstrel ; none 
other can touch the harp and sing with skill so sweet ; he looks on with contempt at 
the fantastic crew as they sweep past to the soldiers’ quarters ; they, too, carry their 
minstrel instruments with them, but their music is not his music. In the evening 
the minstrel will join in the crowd to see the dancing of the girls—the almond-eyed, 
dark-skinned girls of Syria—who follow the fortunes of the mummers and toss their 
round arms as they dance with strange gestures and wanton looks, at sight of which 
the senses swim and the brain reels and the soul yearns for things impossible. 

The noise of the Palace grows ; it is wide awake: the day has begun. 

Outside the Palace, the road—there is now a road where there was once a marsh 
or shallow with a ford—is covered with an endless procession of those who make their 
way to the Palace and the Abbey with supplies. Here are drivers with herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep; here are long lines of packhorses laden with things ; here 
are men-at-arms, the following of some great lord: this is a procession which never 
ceases all the year round. And on the river barges are coming down with the stream 
piled up, laden to the level of the water, with farm produce; and at flood-tide barges 
come up the stream from the Port of London, sent by the merchants whom the 
King despoils—-yet they have their revenge—boats laden with the things for which 
this magnificent Court is insatiable—cloth of gold, velvet and silk ; wines of France 
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The Star Chamber. Demolished in 1834, 
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and Spain and Cyprus and Gaza; spices, perfumes, inlaid armour and arms, jewels 
and glass and plate, and wares ecclesiastic for the outer glory of St. Peter and 
St. Stephen—golden cross and chalice silver gilt, and vestments such as can only 
be matched in the Church of St. Peter at Rome. 

Also, along the Dover road, and up and down the road called Watling, and 
up the river and down the river, there ride day and night the King’s messengers. 
Was there a special service of messengers? I think not: men were despatched with 
letters and enjoined to ride swiftly. There were neither telegraphs nor railways nor 
postal service, yet was the Court of every great king fully supplied with news. If it 
came a month after the event, so it came to all. We of to-day act on news of the 
moment: the statesmen of old acted on news of yesterday or yesterday fortnight. 
But communications with the outer world never ceased ; news poured in daily from 
all quarters: from the Low Countries; from France and Spain; from Rome ; from 
the Holy Land. Whatever happened was carried swiftly over Western Europe. If 
the king of Scotland crossed the border, in three days it was known in Westminster ; 
if there was a rebellion in Ireland, four days brought the news to Westminster ; 
if the Welsh harried the March, three days sufficed to bring the news to Westminster. 
Besides the messengers and bearers of despatches there were pilgrims who learned 
and carried about a vast quantity of information; there were the merchants whose 
ships arrived every day from Antwerp and from Sluys; and there were the foreign 
ships which came to London Port from the Levant and the Mediterranean. 

The messengers as they arrived at the Palace of Westminster carried their letters 
not to the King, but to the Archbishop of Canterbury and to the Duke of Gloucester, 
the King’s uncle. 

As for what follows, it is related by Francis de Winchelsea, scribe or clerk to 
the King’s Council, the same who went always limp or halt by reason of a knee 
stiffened by kneeling at his work; for before the Council the clerk who writes what 
he is commanded must neither sit nor stand. He kneels on his left knee and 
writes on the other knee. Many things were secretly written by Francis which are 
kept in the Abbey hard by, not to see the light for many years—perhaps never— 
because things said and done in secret council must not be spread abroad, as the 
cleric Froissart spread abroad all he knew and could learn, to the injury of many 
reputations. ‘Thus sayeth Francis :— 

“On the morning of that day—the Induction of the Cross—it chanced that I 
was standing in the Cloisters of Saint Stephen, whither I often repaired for meditation. 
The King came forth, and with him one—I name him not—who was his companion 
and friend. ‘They walked in the cloisters, I retiring to a far corner; they were deep 
in conversation, and they marked me not. ‘They talked in whispers for half an hour. 
Then the King said aloud, ‘ Have no fear: this day will I reward my friends.’ 

“* Beau Sire,’ replied the other, ‘ your friends have mostly lost their heads thus 
far. Yet to die as your Highness’s friend should be reward enough.’ 

“<'Thou shalt not die. By St. Edward’s bones—when it comes to dying--— But 
wait.’ 

“Then I knew that something great was going to happen. And since whatever 
happens to Princes affects their subjects, I began to tremble. ‘This day,’ said the 
King. Now, there was not any Prince in the world more comely co look upon than 
King Richard. Since the time of David there had never been a Prince of more 
lovely aspect. He was then in early manhood: his chin and cheek were lightly 
fringed with down rather than with a beard; his face was long; his flowing hair 
was of a light brown; his eyes were large—I have noticed that the eyes of those 
who sit apart and dream are often large—yet could the King’s eyes become suddenly 
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and swiftly terrible to meet: never yet was English King who was not terrible in 
his wrath. His nose was long and thin, his mouth was small and delicately shaped, 
the chin was not long but round and firm; his shoulders were sloping, his fingers 
were long. He loved, as no other great Lord ever loved, rich apparel : he commonly 
wore a doublet or jerkin of green embroidered with flowers, crowns and the letters 
of his name. He was already twenty-three years of age, yet he took no part in 
the affairs of his own kingdom, which was managed by his uncles, the Dukes of 
Lancaster and Gloucester ; so that, if it be permitted thus to speak of a King, he 
was fast falling into contempt as a Roy Fainéant, one who would do nothing ; and 
there were whispers, even in the Palace, that a king who can do nothing must, 
soon or late, give place to one who can. Yet I marked that the King looked 
ever to his archers, of whom he had four thousand, and that he entertained them 
royally and kept them to their loyalty. Doubtless Richard remembered the fate of 
this great-grandfather, Edward the Second. 

“At the hour of nine, mass said and breakfast despatched, the King’s Council 
met in Marculf’s Chamber. There were present the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
sishop of Hereford, the Duke of Gloucester and the Earl of Arundel. And I also 
was there, on my knee, pen in hand, ready to write. 

“My Lords of the Council discoursed pleasantly of this and of that: they had 
no suspicion of what would happen. Nor had I guessed the King’s purpose. Now 
learn what the Roy Fainéant did. 

“While the Archbishop was speaking, without a word of warning the council 
door was suddenly flung open wide and the usher called out, ‘My Lords—the 
King!’ 

“Then Richard stood in the doorway: upon his head he wore a crown; in his 
hand he carried his sceptre ; on his shoulders hung the mantle of ermine, borne 
below by two pages; and through the door I saw a throng of armed men and 
heard the clink of steel. Then I understood what was about to happen. 

“The Council rose and stood up. White were their cheeks and astonied were 
their faces. 

“Good my Lord,” began the Duke of Gloucester. 

“The King strode across the room and took his seat upon the throne. Let no 
one say that Richard’s eyes were soft. ‘This morning they were like the eyes of a 
falcon; and the look which he cast upon his uncle betrayed the hatred in his heart 
and foretold the revenge that he would take. Afterwards, when I heard of the 
King’s visit to Pleshy, I remembered that look. 

“Fair uncle,’ he said: ‘tell me how old am I?’ 


“*Your Highness,’ replied the Duke, ‘is now in your twenty-fourth year.’ 
“*Say you so? Then, fair uncle, I am now old enough to manage mine own 
affairs.’ 


“So saying, he took the Great Seal from the Archbishop, and the keys of the 
Exchequer from the Bishop of Hereford; from the Duke of Gloucester he took his 
office ; he appointed new Judges ; he created a new Council. 

“Look you,” said Francis of Winchelsea, “ how secret are the counsels of the 
mighty! ‘They keep their designs secret because they cannot trust their courtiers, 
The King made no sign when his uncles took the management of the realm into 
their own hands; he was not yet strong enough: he amused himself. They drove 
away his favourites and beheaded them; the King still made no sign: he amused 
himself. When the moment came he sprang up and delivered his blow. ’Twas a 
gallant Prince. Alas! that he was not always strong. That he compassed the death 
of the Duke of Gloucester no one doubts; but then the Duke had compassed the 
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death of his friends. ‘Twice in his life Richard was strong: on that day and another ; 
twice was he strong. 

“That night there was high revelry in the Palace : the mummers and the minstrels 
and the music made the Court merry ; and the dancing girls moved the hearts of the 
young men. And the King’s Fool made the courtiers laugh when he jested about the 
Duke’s amazement and the Archbishop’s discomfiture. And as for me, plain Francis 
the scribe, I am inclined, seeing the miseries that have since fallen upon that most 
puissant Prince and upon this country, to humble myself and to acknowledge the 
mercy of Heaven in refusing me a higher place than this of scribe. The Kings 
succeed ; the council changes ; the axe and the block are always doing their work ; 
but the scribe remains, and were it not for the stiffness of this right knee and a 
growing deafness, I should have but little cause for complaint.” 

Here ends the manuscript of Francis de Winchelsea. 
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Collegiate Seal of St. Stephen's. 




















HERE are some millions of windows in London, and yet only a very few are 

worth living behind always or looking out of daily. Where would be the 

gaiety in staring for ever upon Bayswater or Bloomsbury mediocrity? I 

would as lief engage rooms in Holloway Gaol as in eligible mansions where half 

the windows command a blank wall or, at the best, a dreary court. St. John’s Wood 

gardens, though pretty, always seem to play at being country. And, to my mind, 

there is not much to choose between Kensington and Brixton, between Belgravia 
and Southwark, so hopeless are all in their monotony. 

When we go to see our friends who live in these parts, perhaps we like them 
the better because their windows are insignificant and dull, their rooms never looking 
so well as when curtains are drawn; while for us, on the contrary, our window and 
its world suffice. From it we see the Thames, where it takes its great swing past 
Somerset House and the Temple; we see the red-sailed barges slouching down with 
the tide and the penny steamboats working up against it; we see the dome and 
towers of St. Paul’s, and all the spires of Wren’s city, and even, though more vaguely, 


Waterloo Bridge. 
(From an etching published by Messrs. Boussod, Valladon & Co.) 
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Lambeth Palace and Westminster lights above Charing Cross Bridge. ‘ Ah, such a 
life, such a life, as we lead at the window here!” All day there is something to 
see ; all evening and all night the river holds for us its private view of nocturnes. 

Of course such an exceptional window is not chanced upon every day. For ours 
we served a seven years’ apprenticeship: we could not have been more persevering 
had a Rachel been waiting as reward. It is no exaggeration to say that our. search 





OUT OF OUR WINDOW. 
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Under Charing Cross Bridge. 


carried us from Greenwich to St. Paul’s, from St. Paul’s to Chiswick Mall. For long 
we had our eye on a little house in Bankside, where, we were told, Mr. Besant had 
lodged a hero or a heroine—though I do not know that this was great inducement. 
We investigated Blackfriars Bridge, in the hope of stumbling upon Rossetti’s old 
chambers. Then we took to haunting a certain Lambeth stable, simply because it 
had, upstairs over the horses’ heads, a huge window facing the sunset. After the 


stable, some Chiswick windows pleased us so much that we began to bargain for a 
boat, since a private landing was to be rented with them. 

It were pleasanter not to recall the humiliations that fell to my portion when the 
hunt sent us to the Embankment. It is a curious fact that half the best windows of 


Barges coming up with the Tide. 
(From an etching published by Messrs. Boussod, \ alladon & Co,) 
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St. Paul's on a Spring day. 


London are the monopoly of business men and “single gentlemen.” Agents told me 
to my face that they could not be bothered with families for tenants. Elegant gold- 
laced porters sneered openly at the suggestion that women should be allowed about 
their premises. As a consequence, the occasional flats of more liberal principles placed 
an impossible premium upon my sex and family life, and people with bank accounts 
easily stepped in and captured available windows while we still haggled over the price. 
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It is to our credit that we never lost heart. And if, in the end, we did lose our 
temper, who can blame us? For one day we engaged—as a compromise: it did not 
quite suit us—windows in a little old panelled Westminster house that faced the 
river and Lambeth ; the very next we found our window. We looked from it once, 
and that was enough. We knew that the window was made for us, that we were 
made for the window ; and we paid to get rid of the little Westminster house as 
unhesitatingly as if to us money were no consideration. 

Other men there have been in other days who thought our window theirs, though 
we know that they but held it in trust for us. Bacon, I suppose, fancied the site 
specially designed for him when, in the summer time, the breeze brought through 
his window, as it brings to us through ours, the smell of the sea and of ships, “ that 
earnest of romance,” and when, in winter, he looked up from his work to watch, as 
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The Lights of Charing Cross. 

we watch them now, the gulls passing in a white flight. Buckingham, I have no 
doubt, was equally convinced that the riverside just here was created but for his 
orgies, though the cats of the neighbourhood, led by our unprincipled James Jn., 
are as certain that his water gate was built solely for their midnight revels. 
Pepys little dreamed that he was but preparing the way for us when he set up 
his library in the York House that Canaletto drew from the river with James’s 
water gate in the foreground. The windows of York House came down in the 
course of time—as it was always meant that they should—to give place to ours; 
then, not long after, Etty amiably established himself as caretaker, and devoted 
himself to our window as faithfully as if it had been really his. 

Since we have come into possession, we recognise in Etty’s affection for it one 
of the finest traits in his character, one of the pleasantest incidents in his career. 
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His is not a name to conjure by: he was not a Constable or a Turner. If he 
could write R.A. after it, this, though it means much to the multitude, merely 
explains that a man happens to paint among his other accomplishments. Etty 
was almost a great painter—an artist who just did not come off. But then he had 
the sense, as he boasted 
in his old age, to enjoy 
“peace and happiness” 
behind our window for 
twenty-one years. Who 
knows? had he gone to 
it for motives, instead of 
searching Lempritre and 
the Scriptures, his might 
have been the greatness 
he missed by a _hair’s- 
breadth. 

In any case we owe 
him a debt of gratitude, 
and we have paid it 
generously : we have read 
through his Life by Gil- 
christ—no light task ; in 
our hall we have hung 
his portrait — no great 
decoration. 

Often I wonder of 
what use eyes were to 
artists in Etty’s time. 
During the long period 
when he took care of our 
window three generations 
of painters, his friends and 
followers, must have 
looked from it. But how 
many were impressed by 
the river’s loveliness? 
What charm had it for 
Fuseli or Sir Thomas Law- 
rence? Turner, it is true, 
knew and said there was 
finer scenery on the 
Thames than on any river 
in Italy, and, if he could, 
he would have taken our 
window from Etty, and it 
would have become for 
evermore the shrine of the Ruskinite. In our rooms Constable, too, we like to think 
(and we are careful not to consult dates), must first have been inspired to paint his 
Waterloo Bridge. But of the next generation, of the younger men, Maclise, Palmer, 
Calvert, who came to drink tea, eat muffins, and talk shop with Etty, was there one who 
remembered to look from the window, or, if he did, could see the picture it framed ? 





/n Villiers Street. 
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And poets seemed as 
blind. It “was always 
too great a delight” to 
Browning to knock at 
our front door when he 
was in town—at least, so 
he wrote to Etty. But 
I have never heard of 
his making verses out of 
our window, though it is 
as full of beauty as West- 
minster Bridge, which 
Wordsworth thought 
worth a sonnet. 

Not until our own 
time, not until the coming 
of Mr. Whistler and Mr. 
Henley, was the poetry 
of the Thames dis- 
covered, were its Noc- 
turnes painted, its 
Voluntaries sung. And 
yet, sometimes now, 
people who envy us sigh 
as they look out of our 
window and remind us 
of what it must have 
been in Etty’s times! 
Only the other day we 
had a visit from a very 
old man, to us a stranger, 
who had known Etty, 
and who had called, ap- 
parently, solely to tell 
us that there were no 
painters nowadays, no 
boats on the Thames— 
that, in fact, nothing of 
any account was left — 
which was not very polite 
on his part. Suppose, 
for a minute, that the 
river was finer in Etty’s 
day, where was the advantage if then there was nobody to care? But the 
truth is, it was not finer—not a bit. It is all nonsense, this lifting of the brow in 
depreciation of the present, this pathos in reference to the past. Then, I know, 
at high tide the water washed the steps of the old gate, at low tide barges lay 
stranded on wide mudbanks directly below our window, as they do still below the 
Brewery and Shot Works opposite. But now we have the Embankment curving 
with the river, its line of lights by night and the gay lamps of the swift hansoms ; 
by day, the many trees in the Gardens, so that when spring comes I can sit at 
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The Avenue Theatre. 
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our window and, like the lady in the ballad, watch the leaves grow green. I suppose 
Hungerford Market was picturesque, and the knowledge that footpads lurked in the 
shadows of Villiers Street gave the zest of adventure to every evening ramble. 
But the Underground Station has brought gaiety, as well as safety, with it; the 
high hoardings round the stables are ablaze with posters ; there is a rush of people, 
a jingling of hansom bells, a jangling of hurdy-gurdies, hoarse cries of newsboys, 
the hundred-and-one noises that go to the making of London’s voice, and to the 
town lover are sweeter than the singing of birds in the fields, than the breaking of 
waves on. the cliffs. And, when we are poetically inclined, we enjoy the very rumbling 
of the Underground trains, which shake the house, because it suggests the beating 
of the great heart of London. 

One privilege we concede to Etty. From the leads he could watch the sunset ; 
indeed, he once said that it was for this he took the rooms and kept them. From 
the leads, if we look westward, it is to stare at Charing Cross station, never a 
pleasing object to the eye. This is our grievance. It seems preposterous that such 
a window, after waiting for us so long, should have half its prospect blocked by an 
ugly building—a “ national crime” Mr. Henry James calls it—which is very seldom 
of any use to us. But if we cannot see the sun set behind Westminster, we can 





Lights up the River. 


(From an etching published by Messrs. Boussod, Valladon & Co.) 


see it rise behind St. Paul’s, which is so fine a spectacle I wonder we are not up 
every morning of our lives to enjoy it. In Switzerland I have known J-—-—— to 
turn out in the dead hours of the night, just to make himself miserable by climbing 
tiresome mountains or crossing tedious passes. but in London we both sleep 
placidly while that miracle, the dawn, charges 


“the very texture of the grey 
With something luminous and rare.” 


Once, and once only, was I in time for the morning performance, and then it was 
because I had a train to catch. Sleepy and cross though I was at the moment, there 
has stayed with me the impression of “a tangle of silver gleams and dusky lights,” 
and of the white majesty of the great dome against the violet and rose of the morning 
sky ; a memory of 
‘*The ancient River singing as he goes 
New-mailed in morning to the ancient Sea.” 


And, indeed, it is an hour when all London, if we did but know and profit by it, 
has rare charms, and the streets are sweet as if swept clean by the night wind. I 
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remember that, as I walked 
up toward the Strand, I 
met a young fresh-faced 
policeman holding a rose 
in his hand, for all the 
world like Will Scarlet as 
Mr. Howard Pyle once 
showed him walking through 
the glades of Sherwood 
Forest. 

But, if we miss the first 
act, we come in for the 
second, when the City, like 
a garment, wears the beauty 
of the morning, and ugly 
Charing Cross Bridge is 
as dim and purple and 
shadowy as a Turner water- 
colour, and the river is a 
golden highway for the 
boats. 

When I think of the 
boats that pass in the day, 
I laugh at the old man’s 
lament over their number 
of old. Had there then 
been more, the river must 
often have been as blocked 
as Piccadilly on a June 
evening, or Cheapside any 
morning in the week. At 
every turn of the tide they 
come: the huge hay-barges 
with their red sails, the 
black coal lighters, drifting 
slowly, men pulling at the 
long oars, working along 
broadside on, or any way 
the current makes easiest, 
or else dragged in long 
lines behind the little tugs 
belching sable clouds. 
Now and then a great big 
sea-built steamer moves 
majestically by,—just room 
for it and no more under 
the arches of Waterloo 
Bridge. And all summer 
we have the penny steam- 
boat, suggesting cool 


excursions to Hampton Court or to Greenwich, which we never by any chance 
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take. In a black line, barges for ever lie anchored in mid-stream, while high masts 
break with graceful lines the bare facades of Brewery and Shot Works. 

Commerce is pictorial on the river, and, for our benefit, it presents itself in a 
hundred-and-one different phases, each more delightful than the last. Indeed, it 
is in its infinite variety, due chiefly to smoke and atmosphere, that the Thames is 
unrivalled—that it so far surpasses all other rivers, even the Seine as it winds through 
Paris, or the Danube as it flows under the hills of Buda. 

Sometimes I think it most effective on misty winter mornings, when the sunlight 
comes down leaking and filtering from its cloud ceiling, and the black barges glitter 
as they drift by, and the most grimy details in the thick atmosphere put on richness 
and softness of tone as soon as they begin to recede. And then, in other moods, I 





The Embankment Gardens. 


recall with keener pleasure its radiance in the late summer afternoon, when the red 
sails are Venetian in their splendour, and the cold grey of Waterloo Bridge glows 
flushed and warm, and St. Paul’s highest window is a flaming beacon, and every 
white spire “a voice of living light.” It is then the band plays in the Gardens, and 
London seems to borrow for an interval the gay manners and customs of Paris. 

But, when all is said, the river reserves its subtlest and tenderest effects for the 
last. It is when the people are hurrying home from work, when, in the West, winter’s 
afternooi. tea or summer’s dinner keeps all indoors, that it shows its rarest beauty to 
us. For it is loveliest at twilight—Mr. Whistler’s hour—when “the evening mist 
clothes the riverside with poetry as with a veil, and the poor buildings lose themselves 
in the dim sky, and the tall chimneys become campanili, and the warehouses are 
palaces in the night, and the whole city hangs in the heavens, and fairyland is before 
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us.” A blue and gold fairyland on some evenings, grey and silver on others, or 
again, rose and opal. And the loveliness grows with the night, if there be a moon. 
The golden lights curve with the Embankment, Cleopatra’s Needle a tall dark shadow 
in their midst, and, hanging between sky and water, they cross the blue with Waterloo 
Bridge. Through the darkness flashes a white electric glare from Charing Cross, 
Green and red flare the signals on the railroad; green and red, over the water, steal 
the lights of a phantom boat. 

Many a soft summer night, as I have leaned out of our window, life for me 
has rid itself of its prose and seemed all tinctured with romance. It is then I 
have known and loved best our 


** River of Journeys, River of Dreams !” 


A little more, and I should become positively sentimental ! 


ELIZABETH RoBINS PENNELL. 
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Cettinge. 


A FORTNIGHT IN MONTENEGRO. 


(ILLUSTRATED BY MR. G. W. TAYLOR.) 


HEN in the autumn of last year I arrived at Cettinge, the 
statements of imaginative correspondents had led me 
to believe that the condition of Montenegro had some- 
what altered, and that’ the influence of triumphant 
democracy had made itself felt during the period of 
three years which had elapsed since a former visit. 
My fears were unfounded. Not a single new building 
appeared to have been added to the one wide street 
of which the capital consists; the tree of justice under 
which the judgments of the autocrat are delivered still 

bloomed ; the prison remained unchanged in its primitive simplicity, and an inspection 
of the little inn which is the pride of the Principality showed conclusively that 
no attempt had been made in the meantime to improve either its cleanliness or 
accommodation. 

I was accompanied by an artistic sporting friend, whose imagination had been 
inflamed by reports of wonderful trout fishing; and in order that no time might 
be lost, we resolved to proceed at once to Podgoritza, a town near the Albanian 
frontier, situated on a river which, we were informed, swarmed with trout of a 
colossal size—so colossal, indeed, that some accounts represented the foolhardy 
natives as battling in the depths with these monsters for life itself. 

The road from Cettinge to Podgoritza—one of the few in the country—runs 
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through characteristic Montenegrin scenery. On all sides rise high barren lime- 
stone hills, bare of trees and almost devoid of vegetation. Careful examination 
reveals occasionally, in the hollows, small stone houses surrounded by minute patches 
of cultivation, on which their owners maintain a precarious existence. It would be 
difficult to conceive a country of a poorer or more unpromising aspect, yet the 
Montenegrins display an affection for their native land even greater than characterises 
most mountaineers. It chanced to be market day at Riecka, a small town at the 
head of the beautiful lake of Scutari, and we met numbers of peasants driving 
before them flocks of sheep, goats and tiny cattle scarcely larger than Newfoundland 
dogs. These cattle form about the only article of export in the country, and 
find their way eventually to Malta, where they are consumed by our garrison. All 
the carrying was done by the women, who plodded stolidly up and down the hills 

















Peasants returning from Market. 


with heavy loads upon their backs, while the men stalked along unencumbered, or 
reclined at their ease in primitive ox-carts. The Montenegrin men present an 
exceptionally striking appearance, and physically are perhaps the finest race in 
Europe ; being generally tall, well built, with good features, and possessed of a 
dignified demeanour rarely seen amongst the Eastern Christians, and which is 
doubtless due to the fact that they have always been a free people. Their costume, 
too, is handsome, consisting of a long white embroidered tunic, full blue breeches, 
with white stockings and sandals. Every able-bodied Christian in the country is 
liable to military service, and carries a revolver in his girdle to notify the fact. 
These weapons, which are long and clumsy, project at all kinds of angles from the 
wearer’s person, and constantly threaten the vital parts of other people; to our 
consternation we learnt that by a Government regulation they were invariably loaded. 
Accidents, as may be supposed, occur not infrequently. As for the unfortunate 
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women, they appear to be usually plain and undersized, besides being prematurely 
aged by the hard work which they are compelled to undergo. Both men and 
women have excellent manners and are extremely courteous to strangers. 
Podgoritza lies in a comparatively fertile plain close to the river Moratza, one 
of the feeders of the lake of Scutari. After its acquisition by Montenegro under 
the Treaty of Berlin, a new quarter was founded upon the opposite bank of the 
river, and the old portion is now inhabited almost entirely by Mussulmans, of 
whom there are still a good number. It is a very big place for Montenegro, with 
a mixed population amounting possibly to about three thousand inhabitants, and 
is stated to be highly prosperous. This prosperity is not very obvious to the 
stranger, for the new town appears to be unfinished, and the old one in an advanced 
stage of decay. In view of the traditional enmity which exists between Albanians 
and Montenegrins, it was a surprise to learn that the two races live here on 














Native Ox-cart. 


amicable terms with one another. A possible explanation is that the Mussulmans, 
who invariably decline to serve in the Montenegrin army, are not permitted to bear 
arms, and have therefore to submit to whatever treatment is dealt out to them. 

The heat was considerable, and the thermometer during the coolest part of the 
night never descended below 80°; nor was the semi-Oriental, semi-European establish- 
ment in which we lodged precisely an abode of bliss. Insects of alarming appearance 
and aggressive character, from huge beetles downwards, infested the room ; yelling 
children and marauding cats lurked on the stairs ; dogs howled unceasingly outside, 
while underneath fierce-looking natives, armed with revolvers and yataghans, played 
cards day and night, or performed upon an ancient billiard table devoid of cloth, 
which by some extraordinary chance had found its way to this unfashionable resort. 

On proceeding to the river, we discovered that it was in most places un- 
approachable, owing to the lowness of the water and the extremely high perpendicular 
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rocks by which it was inclosed. In» those portions which were accessible the 
natives were either fishing or bathing, and the stream abounded with cunningly 
devised traps. The pleasing visions of establishing an angling record which had 
for some time floated before me rapidly faded away, and gave place to feelings of 
gloom and despair. While very small success attended my efforts, which were con- 
templated by a deeply interested crowd of natives,‘ my friend was more fortunate, 
and secured a beautiful fish of about eight pounds weight. This fish greatly 
resembled a salmon in shape and general appearance, but upon closer investigation 
proved to be undoubtedly a genuine fresh-water trout. Trout of this species are 
occasionally taken in traps or on night lines up to forty pounds in weight. 
Pending a sporting expedition into the mountains on the Albanian frontier, we 
made an excursion to the monastery of Ostrok, at the head of the Zeta valley. This 


valley is the most fertile district in Montenegro, and produces fine crops of tobacco 
and maize. The district, however, is unhealthy and thinly inhabited ; and Danilograd, 
half way between Podgoritza and Niksics, destined at one time to be the capital of 
Montenegro, is nothing but a collection of a few cottages surrounded by the crumbling 
foundations of projected streets. 

Ostrok, picturesquely placed on a steep wooded slope, high above the river Zeta, 
which here emerges after a lengthy subterranean disappearance, contained at the time 
of our visit two monks only, who received us with extreme kindness. One of these 
was a well-educated man, speaking good French, who had travelled considerably, and 
who yet found pleasure in his secluded life—and no life contains less excitement and 
variety than that of a monk of the Greek Church. The chief interest at Ostrok lies in 
the shrine or upper monastery, half an hour’s steep climb above the buildings where 
the monks. reside and where travellers are housed. It consists of a large cavern in a 
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lofty perpendicular cliff approached by a single flight of stone steps. Inside, a portion 
of the cavern has been converted into a chapel, which contains the highly venerated 
remains of St. Basil, while a never-failing spring of water supplies the liquid wants 
of a resident hermit. Formerly, in consequence of the strength of the position, the 
Montenegrin Government gunpowder was stored here, and many fruitless attacks have 
been directed against it by the Turks. About the time of the Crimean war, the father 
of the present Prince, aided by thirty-four men, sustained a notable siege in this cavern 
against a very large Ottoman force. The Turks, besides continually assaulting it in 
front, climbed the overhanging cliff, and nearly succeeded in smoking out the garrison 
by letting down bundles of burning straw. However, the besieged were eventually 


relieved and the Turks defeated with great slaughter. Prince Nicholas informed me 


that when his respected parent emerged from his fastness he was as black as a coal. 
When in the war of 1877 Suleiman Pasha marched down the Zeta valley from Bosnia 














Ostrok. Lower Monastery. 


to Scutari and the Adriatic, he burnt the lower monastery, but either forgot or 
respected the shrine. The lower monastery buildings have frequently been destroyed 
by the Turks and as frequently rebuilt by the Montenegrins. 

When the time arrived for our expedition into the mountains, my friend discovered 
that he had contracted one of the malarious attacks which are not uncommon in the 
Zeta valley district at that season of the year, and found himself obliged to return to 
the more bracing climate of Cettinge. An absent friend had been good enough to place 
two horses at my disposal, and, as I was anxious to see something of Albania, I 
resolved to utilise them by riding to Scutari. Various difficulties stood in the way 
of this apparently simple proceeding. The Turkish Government takes an especial 
delight in placing obstacles in the way of travellers, and insists upon elaborate papers 
being produced before strangers may enter this portion of the Sultan’s dominions. 
Now, the Turkish representative at Podgoritza was nowhere to be found, and as it 
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was consequently impossible to obtain a correct passport, I was informed that it 
was highly improbable that I should be allowed to cross the frontier; next, if I 
were lucky enough to effect this much, my further progress depended upon whether 
a certain boat could be secured in which to cross a portion of the lake ; lastly, my 
Montenegrin acquaintances, with an edifying assumption of superiority, gave me to 
understand that Albania was not like Montenegro, and hinted darkly at risks and 
dangers. However, at length the difficulties inseparable from a departure in the East 
were disposed of, and I started one hot morning from Podgoritza, accompanied 
by an intelligent Herzegovinian servant, whose picturesque national attire was 
completed by a pair of black spring-sided leggings, in which he manifestly took 
extreme pride. 

A small isolated stone fort in the middle of a perfectly flat plain marked the 
Turkish frontier, and out of this emerged a melancholy-looking officer, accompanied by 
the most dilapidated soldiers it would be possible to conceive: all colour had long 
since faded from their uniforms ; buttons and boots had alike disappeared, and no two 
men were alike in anything except dirt. The officer, instead of impeding my progress, 
courteously invited me into his wretched quarters, and regaled me with coffee and 
water-melons. He was, he informed me, a Bosniac, and brightened up a little when 
he heard that I had visited Sarajevo: his command consisted of twenty-five men, who 
had absolutely nothing to do, and it was obvious, from the lamentable failure which 
attended their efforts to shoulder arms, that little of this enforced leisure was occupied 
in drill. Fortunately Turks are not usually of an active disposition. At Tusi, a small 
town near the Lake, a custom-house examination takes place, and in front of the 
tumbledown buildings which do duty for Government offices was assembled a crowd 
of singularly wild-looking mountaineers. The ferocity of their appearance was 
heightened by the fashion of shaving the fore part of the head and wearing long elf 
locks behind : all were heavily armed, and carried long guns or Turkish military rifles 
and numerous cartridge belts, besides knives and yataghans. 

The Caimakan presently appeared upon the scene, and invited me to the Konak 
to partake of refreshments. He was of Kurdish origin, and unable to speak any 
European language ; nevertheless he seemed to be a man of considerable energy, and 
dictated numerous telegraphic messages to a scribe, who laboriously wrote down the 
words upon a slip of paper held perpendicularly in the left hand. Three peasants 
and one or two soldiers had been killed in a disturbance during the previous night, 
which perhaps accounted for this display of official activity. ‘The Caimakan, to my 
agreeable surprise, permitted my modest bag to pass without inspection, and bade me 
continue my journey in peace. Strangers are rarely seen on this route, and the crowd 
watched my start with evident interest ; judging by the expression of their countenances 
they appeared to be of opinion that I was getting away much too easily ; their looks 
however, belied them, for although these Albanians are a somewhat truculent lot, 
they reserve their ferocity for one another, or for their Montenegrin enemies. Indeed, 
I experienced extreme civility from the most disreputable-looking Mussulmans, and 
they occasionally even carried their friendship so far as to insist on my partaking of 
raki at their expense. 

After riding for some time through an almost uninhabited country, we arrived at a 
dismal swamp, and upon investigation it appeared to me that my journey had come to 
an untimely end, for although the all-important boat was not absent, it turned out to 
be a species of exaggerated canoe, the high sides of which projected several feet above 
the surface of the water, while the only means of approach was over a heap of big, loose, 
sharp-pointed stones. How the horses were to be embarked passed my comprehension ; 
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horses in Turkey, however, have to go through a good deal which is not expected of 
them in more civilised countries, and with the assistance of some soldiers and various 
promiscuous loafers they were eventually induced to leap like goats into the crazy craft, 
and once there to remain absolutely motionless. But when on board, all difficulties 
were not ended, for the boat was fast aground ; and when at length we did succeed 
in getting afloat, the boatmen, encumbered with many weapons, did not appear 
particularly proficient in their calling, facing one another instead of rowing like 
ordinary human beings, and working their clumsy paddles with barbaric independence. 
The channel, too, was narrow and tortuous, being contracted by dense masses of 
water-lilies and other aquatic vegetation, from which pelicans, herons, bitterns and 
all kinds of water-fowl rose continually. From time to time we diverged in pursuit 
of these birds, and when one of the men who had loaded his rifle with small shot 
at last succeeded in disabling a duck, the victim’s throat was promptly cut, amidst 
general rejoicing. After meandering for some hours through the marsh—a proceeding 
which might have been avoided by the repairing of a small bridge—we reached a 
spot where it was possible to disembark the horses and set off again on firm ground. 
Here, too, there was extremely little cultivation, though the soil seemed fertile enough ; 
occasionally we traversed the dry beds of rivers, in some of which I was interested 
at recognising streams which had been particularly recommended for the excellent 
fishing obtainable at that season of the year. Everything suggested poverty and 
decay, and the peasants going about their work armed to the teeth seemed the 
incarnation of suspicion and insecurity. As we advanced we met small parties of 
soldiers hurrying up to the scene of some disturbance ; and I observed that in no 
instance had the authorities thought it necessary to provide them with packs, or in 
fact with anything except arms and amunition. Amongst others was a splendid 
Albanian chief, accompanied by followers on foot, the head of the tribe to which the 
mountaineers slain at Tusi belonged. 

It was curious to note that in this district the Mussulman and Christian women 
seem to have exchanged customs, for whereas the latter go about veiled, the former 
remain uncovered; and one of them, much to my surprise, actually entered into 
conversation and drew water for us from a well. 

Scutari at length was reached, and I took up my abode in the house of an 
Englishman, whose name is a household word in Albania, and thanks to whose 
popularity I had been enabled to pass the frontier so easily. 

The Albanian capital is a big, straggling town of about forty thousand inhabitants, 
situated at the extreme western end of the lake. Its wealth and commercial 
importance have greatly diminished since the Russo-Turkish war, for the trade which 
formerly existed with Antivari and the coast on the one side, and with the Podgoritza 
district on the other, has almost entirely disappeared since the cession of these 
places to Montenegro. It is marked by the forlorn and decayed appearance which 
characterises most Turkish cities, nor is there much chance of a return to prosperity 
under present circumstances, althouzh there is frequent vague talk about railways, 
concessions, etc. The fact is that the Turk, though possessed of less intelligence than 
most people, has at length begun to realise that befure very long he will be robbed of 
his remaining European possessions, and consequently does not see the advantage of 
improving his property for the benefit of natural enemies. 

Scutari, though depressed, is picturesque and interesting. It is one of the most 
thoroughly Oriental-looking cities in Europe, and with a very slight exercise of fancy 
the stranger might easily imagine himself in the centre of Asia. In spite of the 
size of the town there is only about half a mile of carriage road, and the streets 
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consist of narrow alleys, full of dust and loose stones in the dry season, and forming 
quagmires and morasses during the rest of the year. Persons in European clothes 
are rare, and the varieties of native costume immense—from chiefs resplendent in 
snowy fustanellas and gold embroideries to savage-looking Miridites in filthy rags. 
The bazaar, though large, possesses no especial feature of interest, and the most 
attractive shops are those where the manufacture of arms is carried on and where 
the long flint-lock guns are still made. In spite of the dulness of trade the sale of 
weapons at the time of my visit appeared to be fairly brisk, and even small boys 
might be seen bargaining for guns and thrusting them, although generally loaded, into 
the faces of passers-by. 

Northern Albania is a lawless place, and in Scutari itself no exaggerated importance 
attaches to the value of human life ; during my short stay several vendetta murders 
took place, and were treated merely as incidents in the course of every-day life. But 
the normal condition of Scutari is regularity itself compared to the state of things 
which prevails in the neighbourhood and in the mountain districts. 

Within the city the Turkish Government is indeed supreme, and the administration 
is probably no better or worse than that of other towns in the empire; but in the 
interior of Albania the Sultan scarcely preserves the merest semblance of authority, 
and the various tribes are actually represented at the capital by their respective chiefs. 
The mountaineers consequently indulge in their favourite feuds and vendettas to their 
hearts’ content, and it is stated that considerably less than a quarter of the adult 
male population die a natural death. In spite of their turbulence and homicidal 
inclinations, those persons who have had the best opportunities of judging the 
natives of North Albania entertain a high opinion of their good qualities, and assert, 
what may very possibly be quite true—viz., that the town residents are much superior 
in industry and intelligence to the Montenegrins. 

There is a large garrison in Scutari, and I witnessed the usual Friday parade in 
honour of the Sultan. A truly sorry sight it was: men slouching about in shapeless 
rags ; shoeless, buttonless, round-backed, dejected-looking beings; some young and 
half grown, others old and feeble ; officers scarcely distinguishable from their men, 
and a band discoursing melancholy music in a manner which would have disgraced 
the Salvation Army. Seldom have I seen anything more pitiful or indeed pathetic ; 
and it seemed incredible that such men, without pay and without assistance from 
their leaders, should have been able to hold in check for many months one of the 
most powerful military nations in the world, aided by Roumanians, Servians, Greeks 
and Montenegrins. Miserable though the condition of the Turkish troops appears 
to be in Albania, their lot is said to be better than one would imagine: they are 
fairly well fed, and though they seldom receive any pay have little work to do, and 
are consequently able to indulge in the idleness dear to most Orientals. 

The extreme popularity of my British host invested me with a kind of fictitious 
importance, and whenever I went out natives continually rushed up, and after inquiring 
effusively after the health and affairs of their absent friend insisted upon my partaking 
of their hospitality. ‘The consumption of light refreshments during the course of a 
day was consequently enormous ; nor were these entirely unwelcome, for the thermo- 
meter stood at considerably over go° in the shade. One distinguished Mussulman 
family entertained me at dinner, and after apologising for the modesty of the repast 
produced a banquet of at least twenty-five courses. Turkish dishes, which consist 
largely of oily messes varied by sticky sweetmeats and sour salads, do not usually 
commend themselves to European palates ; nor is it easy to sit cross-legged and eat 
without knives and forks in a dignified manner until accustomed to the process. For 
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my part, on such occasions I seldom succeed in obtaining any but the most un- 
appetising morsels. The amount consumed by my Albanian hosts was absolutely 
prodigious : whole dishes disappeared down their throats as if by magic, and as it is 
a breach of etiquette to refuse anything, I was constrained not only to try all that 
appeared, but to swallow extra portions imposed upon me by the ill-advised hospitality 
of my friends. White-robed attendants hovered around, and occasionally appro- 
priated delicacies which attracted their fancy, or slaked their thirst from the solitary 
water-bottle. All things come to an end at last—even a Mussulman banquet—and 
my worthy entertainers, being completely gorged, settled themselves for sleep and 
permitted me to depart with many expressions of good will. 

It is not a particularly easy matter to get into this part of Turkey at any time, 
owing to the various police and customs regulations ; nor is departure so simple a 
matter as might be imagined, and when I announced my intention of leaving for 
Montenegro it was intimated to me that there would be considerable difficulty in 
passing the few books in my possession. 

As they consisted chiefly of dictionaries, it did not appear to me that they con- 
stituted any particular danger; but the authorities look upon all book-carrying with 
extreme suspicion, and either confiscate the works or send them to Constantinople 
for investigation, whence they seldom reappear. Through the good offices, however, 
of an influential local personage, I was favoured with a special permit by the Vali, 
and having thus successfully evaded the Custom House, secured a small open boat, 
manned by three Albanians, who undertook to row me across the lake to Riecka. At 
the last moment a black officer and a zaptich insisted upon accompanying me, and I 
began to fear that they had been despatched for the purpose of book hunting; a 
moment’s reflection, however, convinced me that they had merely come with the 
object of extorting backsheesh, and at the earliest opportunity I disembarked them 
with a gratuity amounting to about three shillings, a munificence for which they 
expressed the utmost gratitude, coupled with the most fervent wishes for my future 
welfare. In order to avoid the extreme heat we had started in the evening; the 
distant mountains glowed in the rays of the setting sun ; the blue surface of the lake 
changed to a golden hue, and as I gazed upon the ancient citadel of Scutari and 
listened to the cries of the muezzins borne across the placid waters, I wondered who 
were destined to succeed the Moslem masters of the land. Night fell, and my specu- 
lations gave place to slumber: when I awoke I discovered that the crew, apparently 
thinking that sufficient progress had been made, had run the boat ashore and were 
fast asleep. It required energetic persuasion to induce them to continue the journey, 
for they were obviously unable to understand why any one should want to arrive 
anywhere by a particular hour ; this inability to grasp the value of time has led to the 
abandonment of the solitary trading steamer, which plied at one time between Scutari 
and Riecka, although unfavourable weather frequently causes the rowing boats to 
occupy a week over the voyage. The sun was high in the heavens as we approached 
the rugged Montenegrin shore and threaded our way through the huge solid mass of 
water-lilies which cover the whole eastern extremity of the lake. Riecka was reached 
in the morning, and later in the day I found myself back in Cettinge, with the prospect 
of passing some little time there, as my companion was not yet sufficiently strong to 
undertake a long journey. 

The Montenegrin capital is, as every one knows, the smallest metropolis in Europe, 
and resembles a village in the Scottish Highlands more than anything else—a kind of 
Ballater in reduced circumstances. It contains about fifteen hundred inhabitants, 


and possesses few objects of architectural interest. There is a miniature palace, an 
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ancient convent, a tower upon which until recent years the decapitated heads of 
Turks were exposed to view, an empty museum, a singularly inferior inn, and a prison. 
The prisoners are generally on view outside this building, smoking and conversing 
with their friends ; some of them, as shown in the illustration, are heavily manacled, 
but many are unencumbered and apparently unguarded. However, they seldom or 
never attempt to escape, and appear on the whole not discontented with their lot. 

Within a very small space are situated the palace, the inn, the public offices and 
the residences of the Foreign Representatives. Possibly in order to vary their some- 
what monotonous existence, the latter interchange the most elaborate formalities, and, 
though living close to one another, never meet without exclamations of joyful surprise, 
or separate without expressions of the highest mutual esteem. For my part, I used to 
effusively shake hands with each of my acquaintances at least a dozen times in the 
course of the day. 
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With the laudable intention of deriving some mental profit from my visit, I called 
one day upon the Minister of Finance. This gentleman, habited in a gorgeous 
costume of white and green, 1 found making up the national accounts, with a loaded 
revolver by his side. Finance, as a rule, is not a fascinating study; but the 
Montenegrin system is engaging by reason of its delightful simplicity. The country is 
divided into various districts under “captains”: these captains collect the taxes and 
send their respective contributions into the capital once a year on horseback. ‘The 
Minister of Finance locks the whole amount up in a big box (which to my great 
regret I was not permitted to inspect), the Prince then appropriates whatever sum he 
considers necessary, and the remainder goes to pay the salaries of officials and to meet 
the ordinary expenses of a Government. What more practical arrangement could be 
devised ? 

The whole revenue of Montenegro, including an annual Russian subsidy, which 
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is believed to amount to about £5000, is only about £40,000 a year; and it is 
stated that on one occasion, when the Prince found it necessary to withdraw a large 
proportion for travelling expenses abroad, the cash remaining in the national treasury 
did not exceed £20. 

I visited also the Montenegrin Supreme Court of Justice—a bare room where 
stalwart peasants wrangled vigorously with the three judges, who try everything, from 
an assault case to an action for divorce. There are no counsel, no clerks and no 
solicitors in the whole country, nor did I learn that the absence of these personages is 
ever felt or regretted. Most persons of a practical disposition who are involved 
in legal difficulties prefer to be dealt with by the Prince, who occasionally sits 
under a tree outside his palace and administers paternal justice with an even hand. 
Prince Nicholas, indeed, is the most interesting institution in Montenegro, and it 
would be almost impossible to discover any person so well adapted for the part 
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which he plays. For my part I look upon the Czar’s “Only Friend” as one of the 
most enviable potentates in existence. True, his territory is exiguous, but then no 
one wants to take it from him; he is not rich, but his expenses are small, and 
the court could probably be run comfortably upon £1000 a year; his big neigh- 
bours the Emperor of Austria and the Sultan cultivate his friendship in consequence 
of the trouble which he is capable of inflicting upon them ; he benefits by every 
rearrangement of the map of Europe ; he has no House of Commons or representative 
institutions of any kind to reckon with; is his own Prime Minister, Commander-in- 
chief and Lord Chancellor ; and.there exists no irreverent press to criticise his actions. 
In a word, he is master in his own house. What more can the heart of man desire ? 
Prince Nicholas is a fine, handsome man, of well-preserved middle age and dignified 
presence, whose stalwart proportions are well set off by the national costume. Educated 
in Paris, he speaks excellent French and has admirable manners. That he possesses 
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exceptional political skill is shown not only by the perfect peace and order which 
prevail throughout his realm and by the large accessions of territory which Monte- 
negro has obtained of late years, but also by his relations with his neighbours. 
The Sclavs in the surrounding countries look to him as their natural leader; the 
Czar lends him money and his protection ; the Austrian Government treats him with 
profound respect; while his natural enemy, the Sultan, anxious for propitiation at 
any price, lavishes upon him gifts of the most costly description, from jewels and 
palaces on the Bosphorus to boxes of cigarettes. Just before my visit a complete 
equipment for a squadron of cavalry, with instructors into the bargain, had arrived 
as a present from Constantinople, the Sultan being apparently quite indifferent to 
the fact that his gift would inevitably be used against himself. 

Prince Nicholas, however, is not merely a politician, but cultivates literary and 
artistic tastes, writes poetry, inspires subjects for painters and sculptors, and composes 
tragedies, which meet with much success when given at Cettinge. Who, indeed, ever 
heard of an autocrat proving an artistic or literary failure ? 

In common with some other persons who occupy despotic positions, Prince Nicholas 
professes that he is animated by strong Liberal principles, and he entertains an especial 
admiration for Mr. Gladstone. Once, when expatiating to me upon the subject of 
his orthodox Liberalism, I ventured to ask the explanation of what appeared to me 
a slight inconsistency. How was it that many amongst the most heavily chained 
prisoners at Cettinge appeared to be in durance because they professed themselves 
to be Liberals ? His Highness was quite prepared with his explanation. 

“T am a Liberal,” he replied, “and there is no objection to personal rulers and 
potentates being Liberals ; but all properly conducted subjects should be Conservatives, 
and I intend that mine shall, at all events.” 

Not altogether in vain, I thought, had he studied the idiosyncracies of the object 
of his political admiration. 

All great men have their failings, and Prince Nicholas’ little weakness is that he 
imagines himself an authority upon British politics. 

“Why are you not in favour of Home Rule?” he inquired of me upon another 
occasion. “I cannot understand any one objecting to it.” 

“You have, Sir,” I replied, “in the Podgoritza district and elsewhere, a large number 
of Mussulman-Albanian subjects. If these people agitated for separation, what would 
you do?” 

“Tf they agitated !” exclaimed his Highness, in a tone of stupefaction : “ if any subject 
of mine agitated for anything at all, I would very soon show him who was master here !” 

One day, when various foreign representatives and high officials were present, 
Mr. Gladstone again formed the topic of conversation. 

“T have but one thing to reproach that illustrious man with,” remarked the Prince 
in an oracular manner. Every one listened intently, for it was felt that an important 
declaration was coming. “Yes,” he continued, ‘“‘ Mr. Gladstone has now been a long 
time in office, and has done nothing yet to discover Jack the Ripper.” 

Life at the Montenegrin court, like everything else in the country, is free and 
unconstrained. In the summer-time, when the great heat of the day is over, the 
Prince and his family betake themselves to the palace garden, and receive the 
diplomatic corps and the principal native personages. A casual remark of mine at 
one of the gatherings enabled us to witness a display of Prince Nicholas’ physical 
powers. Having despatched an official of high rank to fetch a huge stone, he 
proceeded to hurl it about in almost professional style, and then commanded the 
assembled company to do the same. Instantly ministers, officers of high rank and 
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the foreign representatives were all busily engaged in attempting the feat, with more 
or less success ; and I observed, without surprise, that the only person who had the 
ill grace to surpass the ruler’s throw was the envoy of a republic. 

Amongst his other accomplishments, Prince Nicholas is a notably good shot, and 
described to me how in former years he was in the habit of shooting cigarettes from 
his subjects’ lips at a distance of nearly a hundred yards. 

“But that,” he added negligently, “is nothing to what I can do with a cannon: 
during the Turkish war I annihilated whole companies.” 

With a little encouragement I believe he would have exercised his skill by 
shooting apples off the heads of his ministers. An opportunity was afforded me of 
witnessing this exceptional skill, for Prince Nicholas was kind enough to invite me to 
accompany him on a sporting expedition into the interior of the country. The fear of 
the Whips was, however, before my eyes, and I was obliged to plead the necessity of a 
return to Parliamentary duties, with a view to voting against the Home Rule Bill. 

“Why should that prevent you?” was the hospitable reply; “I will write to 
Mr. Gladstone and obtain special permission for you to stay.” 

Nothing, in fact, could exceed the civility and friendliness of Prince Nicholas. 
Long may he reign and prosper—a model to autocrats all over the universe ! 

It is to be feared, however, that the prosperity of Montenegro is scarcely well 
assured at the present moment. Since the Russo-Turkish war of 1877, and the 
decisions of the Berlin Congress, the condition of the country has greatly changed. 
Prior to that period the Montenegrins may be said to have been merely a horde 
of mountaineers, who possessed little but their own barren rocks. They lived in 
a state of perpetual warfare with the Turks, and practically followed no occupation 
but .that of fighting. Now, under the awards of the Berlin Treaty, they possess 
large districts of fertile territory which formerly belonged to the Turks, and they 
have also acquired the two seaports of Antivari and Dulcigno. All things con- 
sidered, the Montenegrins have been exceedingly well treated by Europe—too well, 
many people probably think—but owing to various causes, and to the fuss made 
over the ridiculous Dulcigno affair, which gave them an exaggerated idea of their 
own importance, they expected even more. Consequently the occupation by Austria 
of Bosnia and the Herzegovina was a severe blow to the national aspirations. 
These two provinces had always in the past formed the happy hunting grounds of 
Montenegrin filibusters, and by force of habit they had come to look upon them 
as their natural heritage. Now at one fell swoop this agreeable illusion disappeared, 
in all probability for ever. 

It is difficult to pronounce an opinion of any value with respect to a country 
where commerce can scarcely be said to exist, and where no statistics of any kind 
are to be obtained ; but it may be safely predicted that the Montenegrins are not 
likely to be the losers in any future partition of territory in south-eastern Europe. 
Whether deservedly or not, Prince Nicholas will probably be presented with more 
Albanian territory and more industrious Albanian subjects whenever the Sick Man’s 
European possessions are once more divided amongst his neighbours, and by these 
means the difficulties of his country will be again tided over. 

Meanwhile, people with a taste for travel might do worse than pay a visit to 
Montenegro ; they will not. meet with luxurious accommodation, but at all events 
they will find perfect security, a picturesque country, an interesting and attractive 
race, and—what is becoming a rapidly increasing rarity—a paternal autocracy in full 
working order. 


T. W. LEGH. 
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LEAVE behind me the elm-shadowed square 


















And carven portals of the silent street, 
And wander on with listless, vagrant feet 
Through seaward-leading alleys, till the air 
Smells of the sea, and straightway then the care 
Slips from my heart, and life once more is sweet. 
At the lane’s ending lie the white-winged fleet. 
O restless Fancy, whither wouldst thou fare ? 
Here are brave pinions that shall take thee far— 
Gaunt hulks of Norway; ships of red Ceylon ; 
Slim-masted lovers of the blue Azores! 


"Tis but an instant hence to Zanzibar, 





Or to the regions of the Midnight Sun; 


Ionian Isles are thine, and all the fairy shores! 


Tuomas BatLtey ALDRICH. 
Boston, U.S.A. 















“Tl y a une page effrayante dans le 
livre des destinées humaines; on y lit en 
téte ces mots—‘les désirs accomplis.’”’— 
GEORGES SAND. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE LEVINGERS VISIT ROSHAM. 


“SELDOM did Henry Graves spend a more miserable night than on this occasion of 
his return to Rosham. He had expected to find his father’s affairs in evil case, 
but the reality was worse than anything that he had imagined. ‘The family 

was absolutely ruined—thanks to his poor brother’s wickedness, for no other word was 
strong enough to describe his conduct—and now it seemed that the remedy suggested 
for this state of things was that he should marry the daughter of their principal creditor, 
That was why he had been forced to leave the Navy and dragged home from the other 
side of the world. Henry laughed as he thought of it, for the situation had a comical 
side. Both in stories and in real life it is common enough for the heroine of the piece 
to be driven into these dilemmas, in order to save the honour or credit of her family ; 
but it is unusual to hear of such a choice being thrust upon a man, perhaps because, 
when they chance to meet with them, men keep these adventures to themselves. 

Henry tried to recall the appearance of the young lady; and after a while a vision 
of her came back to him. He remembered a pale-faced, silent girl, with an elegant 
figure, large grey eyes, dark lashes, and absolutely flaxen hair, who sat in the corner 
of the room and watched everybody and everything almost without speaking, but 
who, through her silence, or perhaps on account of it, had given him a curious 
impression of intensity. 

This was the woman that his family expected him to marry, and, as his sister 
seemed to suggest, who, directly or indirectly, had intimated a willingness to marry 
him! Ellen said, indeed, that she was “half in love” with him, which was absurd. 
How could Miss Levinger be to any degree whatsoever in love with a person whom 
she knew so slightly? If there were truth in the tale at all, it seemed more probable 
that she was consumed by a strange desire to become Lady Graves at some future 
time ; or perhaps her father was a victim to the desire and she a tool in his hands. 
Although personally he had met him little, Henry remembered some odds and ends 
of information about Mr. Levinger now, and as he lay unable to sleep he set himself 
to piece them together. 


In substance this is what they amounted to: many years ago Mr. Levinger 
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had appeared in the neighbourhood ; he was then a man of about thirty, very 
handsome and courteous in his manners, and, as it was rumoured, of good birth. 
It was said that he had been in the Army and seen much service ; but whether this 
were true or no, obviously he did not lack experience of the world. He settled 
himself at Bradmouth, lodging in the house of one Johnson, a smack owner ; and, 
being the best of company and an excellent sportsman, gradually, by the help of 
Sir Reginald Graves, who seemed to take an interest in him and employed him 
to manage the Rosham estates, he built up a business as a land agent, out of 
which he supported himself—for, to all appearance, he had no other means of 
subsistence. 

One great gift Mr. Levinger possessed—that of attracting the notice and even 
the affection of women; and, in one way and another, this power proved to be the 
foundation of his fortunes. At length, to the secret sorrow of sundry ladies of his 
acquaintance, he put a stop to his social advancement by contracting a glaring 
mésalliance, taking to wife a good-looking but homely girl, Emma Johnson, the only 
child of his landlord the smack owner. ‘Thereupon local society, in which he had 
been popular so long as he remained single, shut its doors upon him, nor did the 
ladies with whom he had been in such favour so much as call upon Mrs. Levinger. 

When old Johnson the smack owner died, a few months after the marriage, and 
it became known that he had left a sum variously reported at from fifty to a hundred 
thousand pounds behind him, every farthing of which his daughter and her husband 
inherited, society began to understand, however, that there had been method in 
Mr. Levinger’s madness. 

Owing, in all probability, to the carelessness of the local lawyer, the terms of 
Johnson’s will were somewhat peculiar. All the said Johnson’s property, real and 
personal, was strictly settled under this will upon his daughter Emma for life, then 
upon her husband, George Levinger, for life, with remainder “to the issue of the 
body of the said George Levinger lawfully begotten.” 

The effect of such a will would be that, should Mrs. Levinger die childless, her 
husband’s children by a second marriage would inherit her father’s property, though, 
should she survive her husband, apparently she would enjoy a right of appointment 
of the fund, even though she had no children by him. Asa matter of fact, however, 
these issues had not arisen, since Mrs. Levinger predeceased her husband, leaving one 
child, who was named Emma after her. 

As for Mr. Levinger himself, his energy seemed to have evaporated with his, 
pecuniarily speaking, successful marriage. At any rate, so soon as his father-in-law 
died, abandoning the land agency business, he retired to a comfortable red brick 
house situated on the sea shore in a very lonely position some four miles south 
of Bradmouth, and known as Monk’s Lodge, which had come to him as part of 
his wife’s inheritance. Here he lived in complete retirement; for now that local 
society had dropped him he seemed to have no friends. Nor did he try to make 
any, but was content to occupy himself in the management of a large farm, and in 
the more studious pursuits of reading and archeology. 


The morrow was a Saturday. At breakfast Ellen remarked casually that Mr. and 
Miss Levinger were to arrive at the Hall about six o’clock, and were expected to stay 
over the Sunday. ; 

“Indeed,” replied Henry, in a tone which did not suggest anxiety to enlarge upon 
the subject. 

But Ellen, who had also taken a night for reflection, would not let him escape thus. 
“T hope that you mean to be civil to these peop!e, Henry ?” she said interrogatively. 
VoL. IV.—No. 18. 20 
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“] trust that I am civil to everybody, Ellen.” 

“Yes, no doubt,” she replied, in her quiet, persistent voice ; ‘‘ but you see there are 
ways and ways of being civil. I am not sure that you have quite realised the position.” 

“Oh yes, I have—thoroughly. I am expected to marry this lady, that is, if she is 
foolish enough to take me in payment of what my father owes to hers. But I tell you, 
Ellen, that I do not see my way to it at present.” 

“Please don’t get angry, dear,” said Ellen more gently; “I dare say that such 
a notion is unpleasant enough, and in a way—well, degrading to a proud man. Of 
course no one can force you to marry her if you don’t wish to, and the whole business 
will probably fall through. All I beg is that you will cultivate these people a little, and 
give the matter fair consideration. For my part I think that it would be much more 
degrading to allow our father to become bankrupt at his age than for you to marry 
a good and clever girl like Emma Levinger. However, of course I am only a woman, 
and have no ‘sense of honour,’ or at least one that is not strong enough to send my 
family to the workhouse when by a little self-sacrifice I could keep them out of it.” 

And with this sarcasm Ellen left the room before Henry could find words to 
reply to her. 

‘That morning Henry walked with his mother to the church in order to inspect his 
brother’s grave—a melancholy and dispiriting duty—the more so, indeed, because his 
sense of justice would not allow him to acquit the dead man of conduct that, to 
his strict integrity, seemed culpable to the verge of dishonour. Oa their homeward 
way Lady Graves also began to talk about the Levingers. 

““T suppose you have heard, Henry, that Mr. Levinger and his daughter are coming 
here this afternoon ?” 

“Yes, mother ; Ellen told me.” 

“Indeed. You will remember Miss Levinger, no doubt. She is a nice girl in 
every sense ; your dear brother used to admire her very much.” 

“Ves, I remember her a little; but Reginald’s tastes and mine were not always similar.” 

“Well, Henry, I hope that you will like her. It is a delicate matter to speak about, 
even for a mother to a son, but you know now how terribly indebted we are to the 
Levingers, and of course if a way could be found out of our difficulties it would be a 
great relief to me and to your dear father. Believe me, my boy, I do not care so much 
about myself; but I wish, if possible, to save him from further sorrow. I think that 
very little would kill him now.” 

“See here, mother,” said Henry bluntly: “Ellen tells me that you wish me to 
marry Miss Levinger for family reasons. Well, in this matter, as in every other, I 
will try to oblige you if I can; but I cannot understand what grounds you have for 
supposing that the young lady wishes to marry me. So far as I can judge, she might 
take her fortune to a much better market.” 

“T don’t quite know about it, Henry,” answered Lady Graves, with some hesitation. 
“T gathered, however, that, when he came here after you had gone to join your ship 
about eighteen months ago, Mr. Levinger told your father, with whom you know he 
has been intimate since they were both young, that you were a fine fellow, and had 
taken his fancy as well as his daughter’s. Also I believe he said that if only he could 
see her married to such a man as you are he should die happy, or words to that effect.” 

“Rather a slight foundation to build all these plans on, isn’t it, mother? In 
eighteen months her father may have changed his mind, and Miss Levinger may have 
seen a dozen men whom she likes better. Here comes Ellen to meet us, so let us 
drop the subject.” 





About six o’clock that afternoon Henry, returning from a walk on the estate, saw 
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a strange dogcart being run into the coach-house, from which he inferred that Mr. and 
Miss Levinger had arrived. Wishing to avoid the appearance of curiosity, he went 
straight to his room, and did not return downstairs till within a few minutes of the 
dinner-hour. ‘The large and rather ill-lighted drawing-room seemed to be empty 
when he entered, and Henry was about to seat himself with an expression of relief, 
for his temper was none of the best this evening, when a rustling in a distant corner 
attracted his attention. Glancing in the direction of the noise, he perceived a female 
figure seated in a big arm-chair reading. 

“Why don’t you come to the light, Ellen?” he said. “ You will ruin your eyes.” 

Again the figure rustled, and the book was shut up; then it rose and advanced 
towards him timidly—a delicate figure dressed with admirable taste in pale blue, having 
flaxen hair, a white face, 
large and beseeching grey 
eyes, and tiny hands with 
tapering fingers. At the 
edge of the circle of lamp- 
light the lady halted, 
overcome apparently by 
shyness, and stood still, 
while her pale face grew 
gradually from white to 
pink and from pink to 
red. Henry also stood 
still, being seized with a 
sudden and most un- 
accountable nervousness. 
He guessed that this must 
be Miss Levinger—in fact, 
he remembered her face— 
but not one single word 
could he utter ; indeed, he 
seemed unable to do any- 
thing except regret that 
he had not waited upstairs 
till the dinner-bell rang. 
There is this to be said in 
excuse of his conduct, that 
it is somewhat paralysing 
to a modest man un- 
expectedly to find himself 
confronted by the young woman whom his family desire him to marry. 

“How do you do?” he ejaculated at last: “I think that we have met before.” 
And he held out his hand. 

“Ves, we have met before,” she answered shyly and in a low voice, touching his 
sun-browned palm with her delicate fingers, “when you were at home last Christmas 
year.” 





***1 think that we have met before.'” 


> 


“Tt seems much longer ago than that,” said Henry—‘“so long that I wonder you 
remember me.” 

“T do not see so many people that I am likely to forget one of them,” she answered, 
with a curious little smile. ‘I dare say that the time seemed long to you, abroad in 
new countries ; but to me, who have not stirred from Monk’s Lodge, it is like yesterday,’ 
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“Well, of course that does make a difference ;” then, hastening to change the 
subject, he added, “I am afraid I was very rude; I thought that you were my sister. 
I can’t imagine how you can read in this light, and it always vexes me to see 
people trying their eyes. If you had ever kept a night watch at sea you would 
understand why.” 

“T am accustomed to reading in all sorts of lights,” Emma answered. 

“Do you read much, then?” 

“T have nothing else to do. You see I have no brothers or sisters, no one at 
all except my father, who keeps very much to himself; and we have few neighbours 
round Monk’s Lodge—at least, few that I care to be with,” she added, blushing again. 

Henry, remembering having heard that the Levingers were considered to be outside 
the pale of what is called society, did not pursue this branch of the subject. 

“What do you read ?” he asked. 

“Oh, anything and everything. We have a good library, and sometimes I take up 
one class of reading, sometimes another ; though perhaps I get through more history 
than anything else, especially in the winter, when it is too wretched to go out much. 
You see,” she added by way of explanation, “I like to know about human nature and 
other things, and books teach me in a second-hand kind of way,” and she stopped 
suddenly, for just then Ellen entered the room, looking very handsome in a low-cut 
black dress that showed off the whiteness of her neck and arms. 

“What, are you down already, Miss Levinger!” she said, “and with all your 
things to unpack too. You do dress quickly,’—and she looked critically at her 
visitor’s costume. ‘‘ Let me see: do you and Henry know each other, or must I 
introduce you ?” 

“No, we have met before,” said Emma. 

“Oh yes! I remember now. Surely you were here when my brother was on 
leave last time.” At this point Henry smiled grimly and turned away to hide his face. 
“There is not going to be any dinner-party, you know. Of course we couldn’t have 
one even if we wished at present, and there is no one to ask if we could. Every- 
body is in London at this time of the year. Mr. Milward is positively the only 
creature left in these parts, and I believe mother has asked him. Ah! here he is.” 

As she spoke the butler opened the door and announced—*“ Mr. Milward.” 

Mr. Milward was a tall and good-looking young man, with bold prominent eyes and 
a receding forehead, as elaborately dressed as the plain evening attire of Englishmen 
will allow. His manner was confident, his self-appreciation great, and his tone towards 
those whom he considered his inferiors in rank or fortune patronising to the verge of 
insolence. In short, he was a coarse-fibred person, puffed up by the pride of his 
possessions, and by the flattery of women who desired to secure him in marriage, 
either themselves or for some friend or relation. 

“What an insufferable man!” was Henry’s inward comment, as his eyes fell upon 
him entering the room; nor did he change his opinion on further acquaintance. 

“How do you do, Mr. Milward?” said Ellen, infusing the slightest possible 
inflection of warmth into her commonplace words of greeting. ‘I am so glad that 
you were able to come.” 

“ How do you do, Miss Graves? I had to telegraph to Lady Fisher, with whom I 
was going to dine to-night in Grosvenor Square, to say that I was ill and could not 
travel to town. I only hope she won’t find me out, that is all.” 

“Indeed!” answered Ellen, with a touch of irony: “Lady Fisher’s loss is our 
gain, though I think that you would have found Grosvenor Square more amusing 
than Rosham. Let me introduce you to my brother, Captain Graves, and to Miss 
Levinger.” 
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***What an insufferatle man!' was Henry's inward comment.” 


Mr. Milward favoured Henry with a nod, and turning to Emma said, “ Oh! how 
do you do, Miss Levinger? So we meet at last. I was dreadfully disappointed to 
miss you when I was staying at Cringleton Park in December. How is your mother, 
Lady Levinger? Has she got rid of her neuralgia ?” 

“T think that there is some mistake,” said Emma, visibly shrinking before this bold, 
assertive man: “I have never been at Cringleton Park in my life, and my mother, 
Mrs. Levinger, has been dead many years.” 

“Oh, indeed: I apologise. I thought that you were Miss Levinger of Cringleton, 
the great heiress who was away in Italy when I stayed there. You see, I remember 
hearing Lady Levinger say that there were no other Levingers.” 

“T am afraid that I am a living contradiction to Lady Levinger’s assertion,” 
answered Emma, flushing and turning aside. 

Ellen, who had been biting her lip with vexation, was about to intervene, fearing 
lest Mr. Milward should make further inquiries, when the door opened and Mr. Levinger 
entered, followed by her father and mother. Henry took the opportunity of shaking 
hands with Mr. Levinger to study his appearance somewhat closely—-an attention 
that he noticed was reciprocated. 

Mr. Levinger was now a man of about sixty, but he looked much older. Either 
because of an accident, or through a rheumatic affection, he was so lame upon his 
right leg that it was necessary for him to use a stick even in walking from one room 
to another ; and, although his hair was scarcely more than streaked with white, frailty 
of health had withered him and bowed his frame. Looking at him, Henry could 
well believe what he had heard—that five-and-twenty years ago he was one of 
the handsomest men in the county. ‘To this hour the dark and sunken brown eyes 
were full of fire and eloquence—a slumbering fire that seemed to wax and wane 
within them; the brow was ample, and the outline of the features flawless. He 
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seemed a man upon whom age had settled suddenly and prematurely—a man who 
had burnt himself out in his youth, and was now but an ash of his former self, 
though an ash with fire in the heart of it. 

Mr. Levinger greeted him in a few courteous, well-chosen words, that offered 
a striking contrast to the social dialect of Mr. Milward,—the contrast between the 
old style and the new,—then, with a bow, he passed on to offer his arm to Lady 
Graves, for at that moment dinner was announced. As Henry followed him with 
Miss Levinger, he found himself wondering, with a curiosity that was unusual to 
him, who and what this man had been in his youth, before he drifted a waif to 
Bradmouth, there to repair his broken fortunes by a mésad/iance with the smack 
owner’s daughter. 

“Was your father ever in the Army?” he asked of Emma, as they filed slowly 
down the long corridor. “ Forgive my impertinence, but he looks like a military 
man.” 

He felt her start at his question. 

“T don’t know: I think so,” she answered, “because I have heard him speak 
of the Crimea as though he had been present at the battles; but he never talks 
of his young days.” 

Then they entered the dining-room, and in the confusion of taking their seats 
the conversation dropped. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MR. LEVINGER PUTS A CASE. 


At dinner Henry found himself seated between Mr. Levinger and his daughter. 
Naturally enough he began to make conversation to the latter, only to find that, 
either from shyness or for some other reason, she would not talk in public, but 
contented herself with replies that were as monosyllabic as she could make them. 

Somewhat disappointed, for their short /é¢e-d-¢éfe interview had given promise of 
better things, Henry turned his attention to her father, and soon discovered that he 
was a most interesting and brilliant companion. Mr. Levinger could talk well on 
any subject, and, whatever the matter he touched, he adorned it by an aptness and 
facility of illustration truly remarkable in a man who for twenty years and more was 
reported to have been little better than a hermit. At length they settled down to 
the discussion of archzological questions, in which, as it chanced, Henry took an 
intelligent interest, and more particularly of the flint weapons used by the early 
inhabitants of East Anglia. Of these, as it appeared, Mr. Levinger possessed one 
of the best collections extant, together with a valuable and unique series of ancient 
British, Danish and Saxon gold ornaments and arms. 

The subject proved so mutually agreeable, indeed, that before dinner was over 
Mr. Levinger had given, and Henry had accepted, an invitation to stay a night or 
two at Monk’s Lodge and inspect these treasures, and this, be it said, without any 
arritre-pensée,—at any rate, so far as the latter was concerned. 





In the silence that followed this pleasant termination to their talk Henry over- 
heard Milward pumping Miss Levinger. 

“ Miss Graves tells me,” he was saying, “er—that you live in that delightful 
old house beyond—er—Bradmouth—the one that is haunted.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, “if you mean Monk’s Lodge. It is old, for the friars 
used it as a retreat in times of plague, and after that it became a headquarters of 
the smugglers; but I never heard that it was haunted.” 
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‘Oh! pray don’t rob me of my illusion, Miss Levinger. I drove past there with 
your neighbours the Marchams; and Lady Marcham, the dowager—the one who 
wears an eyeglass I mean—assured me that it was haunted by a priest running 
after a grey nun, or a grey nun running after a priest, which seems more likely ; and 
I am certain she cannot be mistaken: she never was about anything yet, spiritual or 
earthly, except her own age.” 

“Lady Marcham may have seen the ghost: I have not,” said Emma. 

“Oh, I have no doubt that she has seen it: she sees everything. Of course 
you know her? She is a dear old soul, isn’t she?” 

“T have met Lady Marcham; I do not know her,” answered Emma. 

“Not know Lady Marcham !” said Milward, in affected surprise ; “ why, I should 
have thought that it would have been as easy to escape knowing the North Sea when 
one was on it; she is positively surrounding. What do you mean, Miss Levinger ?” 


? 


we 


A 





“ «1 gathered, Mr. Milward, that you are not very quick of comprehension.’ 


“T mean that I have not the honour of Lady Marcham’s acquaintance,” she 
replied, in an embarrassed voice. 

“Tf that cad does not stop soon, I shall shut him up!” reflected Henry. 

“What! have you quarrelled with her, then?” went on Milward remorselessly. 
“JT wouldn’t do that if I were you, for she is a bad enemy ; and, besides, it must 
be so awkward, seeing that you have to meet her at every house about there.” 

Emma looked round in despair; and just as Henry was wondering how he 
could intervene without showing the temper that was rapidly getting the mastery of 
him, with a polite “‘ Excuse me” Mr. Levinger leant across him. 

“Perhaps you will allow me to explain, Mr. Milward,” he said, in a particularly 
clear and cutting voice. “I am an invalid and a recluse. What I am my daughter 
must be also. I have not the honour of the acquaintance of Lady Marcham, or of any 
other of the ladies and gentlemen to whom you refer. Do I make myself plain ?” 

“Qh, perfectly, I assure you.” 

“T am glad, Mr. Milward, since, from what I overheard of your remarks just 
now, I gathered that you are not very quick of comprehension.” 
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At this point Lady Graves rose with a certain haste and left the room, followed 
by Miss Levinger and her daughter. Thereupon Sir Reginald fell into talk with 
Mr. Levinger, leaving Henry and Mr. Milward together. 

“Can you tell me who our friend there is?” the latter asked Henry. ‘“ He seems 
a very touchy as well as a retired person. I should not have thought that there 
was anything offensive in my suggesting that his daughter knew Lady Marcham.” 

“Perhaps you insisted upon the point a little too much,” said Henry drily. “I 
am not very well posted about Mr. Levinger myself, although my father has known 
him all his life ; but I understand that he is a rich man, who, from one reason and 
another, has been more or less of a hermit for many years.” 

“ By George! I have it now,” said Milward. ‘“ He’s the man who was very 
popular in our mothers’ days, then married*a wealthy cook or some one of that sort, 
and was barred by the whole neighbourhood. Of course I have put my foot into it 
horribly. Iam sorry, for really I did not mean to hurt his daughter’s feelings.” 

“T am sure I am glad to hear that you did so inadvertently,” answered Henry 
rather gruffly. ‘‘ Won’t you have a cigarette ?” 

The rest of the evening passed quietly enough; almost too quietly, indeed, for 
Emma, dismayed by her former experiences, barricaded herself in a corner behind 
an enormous photograph album; and Ellen, irritated by a scene which jarred upon 
her and offended her sense of the social proprieties, grew somewhat tart in speech, 
especially when addressing her admirer, who quailed visibly beneath her displeasure. 
Mr. Levinger noticed with some amusement, indeed, that, however largely he might 
talk, Mr. Milward was not a little afraid of the young lady to whom he was paying 
his court. 

At length the party broke up. Mr. Milward retired to his own place, Upcott 
Hall, which was situated in the neighbourhood, remarking as he went that he hoped 
to see them all at church on the morrow in the afternoon ; whereon Henry resolved 
instantly that he would not attend divine service upon that occasion. Then Sir 
Reginald and Lady Graves withdrew to bed, followed by Ellen and Emma Levinger ; 
but, somewhat to his surprise, Henry having announced his intention of smoking a 
pipe in the library, Mr. Levinger said that he also smoked, and with his permission 
would accompany him. 

At first the conversation turned upon Mr. Milward, of whom Henry spoke in no 
complimentary terms. 

“You should not judge him so harshly,” said Levinger: “I have seen many such 
men in my day. He is not a bad fellow at bottom; but he is rich and an only child, 
and has been spoilt by a pack of women—wants taking down a peg or two, in short. 
He will find his level, never fear. Most of us do in this world. Indeed, unless my 
observation is at fault,” Mr. Levinger added significantly, “there is a lady in this 
house who will know how to bring him down to it. But perhaps you will think that 
is no affair of mine.” 

Henry was somewhat mystified by this allusion, though he guessed that it must 
have reference to Ellen. Of the state of affairs between Mr. Milward and his sister 
he was ignorant; indeed, he disliked the young gentleman so much himself that, 
except upon the clearest evidence, it would not have occurred to him that Ellen was 
attracted in this direction. Mr. Levinger’s remark, however, gave him an opening 
of which he availed himself with the straightforwardness and promptitude which were 
natural to him. 

“Tt seems, Mr. Levinger,” he said, “from what I have heard since I returned 
home, that all our affairs are very much your own, or vice versa. I don’t know,” 
he added, hesitating a little, “if it is your wish that I should speak to you of these 
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*7 will tell you how matters stand.'" 


matters now. Indeed, it seems a kind of breach of hospitality to do so; although, 
if I understand the position, it is we who are receiving your hospitality at this moment, 
and not you ours.” 

Mr. Levinger smiled faintly at this forcible way of putting the situation. 

“By all means speak, Captain Graves,” he said, “and let us get it over. I am 
exceedingly glad that you have come home, for, between ourselves, your late brother 
was not a business man, and I do not like to distress Sir Reginald with these conver- 
sations—for I presume that I am right in supposing that you allude to the mortgages 
I hold over the Rosham property.” 

Henry nodded, and Mr. Levinger went on: “I will tell you how matters stand in 
as few words as possible.” And he proceeded to set out the financial details of the 
encumbrances on the estate, with which we are already sufficiently acquainted for 
the purposes of this history. 

“The state of affairs is even worse than I thought,” said Henry, when he had 
finished. “It is clear that we are absolutely bankrupt ; and the only thing I wonder 
at, Mr. Levinger,” he added, with some irritation, “is that you, a business man, should 
have allowed things to go so far.” 

“Surely that was my risk, Captain Graves,” he answered. “It is I who am liable 
to lose money, not your family.” 

“Forgive me, Mr. Levinger, there is another side to the question. It seems to 
me that we are not only paupers, we are also defaulters, or something like it; for if 
we were sold up to the last stick to-morrow we should not be able to repay you 
these sums, to say nothing of other debts that may be owing. To tell you the truth, 
I cannot quite forgive you for putting my father in this position, even if he was weak 
enough to allow you to do so.” 

“There is something in what you say considered from the point of view of a 
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punctiliously honest man, though it is an argument that I have never had advanced to 
me before,” replied Mr. Levinger drily. ‘“ However, let me disabuse your mind: the 
last loan of ten thousand pounds, which, I take it, leaving interest out of the count, 
would about cover my loss were the security to be realised to-day, was not made at the 
instance of your father, who I believe did not even know of it at the time. If you 
want the facts, it was made because of the earnest prayer of your brother Reginald, 
who declared that this sum was necessary to save the family from immediate 
bankruptcy. It is a painful thing to have to say, but I have since discovered 
that it was your brother himself who needed the money, very little of which found 
its way into Sir Reginald’s pocket.” 

At this point Henry rose and, turning his back, pretended to refill his pipe. He 
dared not trust himself to speak, lest he might say words that should not be uttered 
of the dead; nor did he wish to show the shame which was written on his face. Mr. 
Levinger saw the movement and understood it. Dropping the subject of Reginald’s 
delinquencies, he went on: 

“You blame me, Captain Graves, for having acted as no business man should act, 
and for putting temptation in the path of the weak. Well, in a sense I am still a 
business man, but I am not an usurer, and it is possible that I may have had motives 
other than those of my own profit. Let us put a hypothetical case: let us suppose 
that once upon a time, many years ago, a young fellow of good birth, good looks 
and fair fortune, but lacking the advantages of careful education and not overburdened 
with principle, found himself a member of one of the fastest and most expensive 
regiments of Guards. Let us suppose that he lived—well, as such young men have 
done before and since—a life of extravagance and debauchery that very soon dissipated 
the means which he possessed. In due course this young man would not improbably 
have betaken himself to every kind of gambling in order to supply his pocket with money. 
Sometimes he would have won, but it is possible that in the end he might have found 
himself posted as a defaulter because he was unable to pay his racing debts, and owing 
as many thousands at cards as he possessed five-pound notes in the world. 

“Such a young man might not unjustly have hard things said of him; his fellow- 
officers might call him a scamp and rake up queer stories as to his behaviour in financial 
transactions, while among outsiders he might be branded openly as no better than a 
thief. Of course the regimental career of this imaginary person would come to a swift 
and shameful end, and he would find himself bankrupt and dishonoured, a pariah 
unfit for the society of gentlemen, with no other opening left to him than that which 
a pistol bullet through the head can offer. It is probable that such a man, being 
desperate and devoid of religion, might determine to take this course. He might 
almost be in the act of so doing, when he, who thought himself friendless, found 
a friend, and that friend one by whom of all others he had dealt ill. 

“ And now let us suppose for the last time that this friend threw into the fire 
before his eyes that bankrupt’s I.0.U.’s, that he persuaded him to abandon his 
mad design of suicide, that he assisted him to escape his other creditors, and, finally, 
when the culprit, living under a false name, was almost forgotten by those who had 
known him, that he did his best to help him to a fresh start in life. In such a case, 
Captain Graves, would not this unhappy man owe a debt of gratitude to that friend ?” 

Mr. Levinger had begun the putting of this “ strange case” quietly enough, speaking 
in his usual low and restrained voice; but as he went on he grew curiously excited— 
so much so, indeed, that, notwithstanding his lameness, he rose from his chair, and, 
resting on his ebony stick, limped backwards and forwards across the room——-while 
the increasing clearness and emphasis of his voice revealed the emotion under 
which he was labouring. As he asked the question with which his story culminated, 
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Mr. Levinger halted in 
his march directly opposite 
to the chair upon which 
Henry was sitting, and, 
leaning on his stick, 
looked him in the face 
with his piercing brown 
eyes. 

“ Of course he would,” 
answered Henry quietly. 

*“* Of course he would,” 
repeated Mr. Levinger. 
“Captain Graves, that 
story was my story, and 
that friend was your 
father. I do not say that 
it is all the story, for 
there are things which I 
cannot speak of, but it is 
some of it—more, indeed, 
than is known to any 
living man except Sir 
Reginald. Forgiving me 
my sins against him, be- 
lieving that he saw good 
in me, your father picked 
me out of the mire and started me afresh in life. When I came to these parts an 
unknown wanderer, he found me work ; he even gave me the agency of this property, 
which I held till I had no longer any need of it. I have told you all this partly 
because you are your father's son, and partly because I have watched you and 
followed your career from boyhood and know you to be a man of the strictest 
honour, who will never use my words against me. 

“T repeat that I have not told you everything, for-even since those days I have 
been no saint,—a man who has let his passions run riot for years does not grow 
good in an hour, Captain Graves. But I trust that you will not think worse of me 
than I deserve, for it still pains me to lose the good opinion of an upright man. 
One thing at least I have done—though I borrowed from my daughter to do it, 
and pinched myself till I am thought to be a miser—at length I have paid back 
all those thousands that I owed, either to my creditors or to their descendants: 
yes, not a month ago I settled the last and heaviest claim. And now, Captain 
Graves, you will understand why I have advanced moneys beyond their value upon 
mortgage of the Rosham estates. Your father, who has long forgotten or rather 
ignored the past, believes it to have been done in the ordinary way of business ; I 
have told you the true reason.” 

“Thank you,” said Henry. “Of course I shall respect your confidence. It is 
not for me to judge other men,:so I hope that you will excuse my making any 
remarks about it. You have ‘behaved with extreme generosity to my father, but 
even now I cannot say that I think your conduct was well advised: indeed, I do 
not see how it makes the matter any better for us. This money belongs to you, 
or to your daughter”—here Henry thought that Mr. Levinger winced a little—“ and 
in one way or another it must be paid or secured. I quite understand that you 
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do not wish to force us into bankruptcy, but it seems that there is a large amount of 
interest overdue, putting aside the question of the capital, and not a penny to meet 
it with. What is to be done?” 

Mr. Levinger sat down and thought awhile before he answered. 

“You have put your finger on the weak spot,” he said presently: ‘this money 
is Emma’s, every farthing of it, for whatever I have saved out of my life interest has 
gone towards the payment of my own debts, and after all I have no right to be 
generous with my daughter’s fortune. Not long ago I had occasion to appoint a 
guardian and trustee for her under my will, a respectable solicitor whose name does 
not matter, and it was owing to the remonstrances that he made when he accepted 
the office that I was obliged to move in this matter of the mortgages, or at least 
of the payment of the interest on them. Had it been my own money I would 
never have consented to trouble your father, since fortunately we have enough to 
live upon in our quiet way without this interest ; but it is not.” 

“Quite so,” said Henry. “And therefore again I ask, what is to be 
done ?” 

“Done?” answered Mr. Levinger: “at present, nothing. Let things go awhile, 
Captain Graves; half a year’s interest more or less can make no great difference. 
If necessary my daughter must lose it, and after all neither she nor any future 
husband of hers will be able to blame me for the loss. When these mortgages 
were made there was plenty of cover: who could foresee that land would fall so 
much in value? Let matters take their course; this is a strange world, and all 
sorts of unexpected things happen in it. For aught we know to the contrary, 
within six months Emma may be dead, or,” he added, “in some position in 
which it would not be necessary that payment should be made to her on account 
of these mortgages.” 

For a moment he hesitated, as though wondering whether it would be wise to 
say something which was on the tip of his tongue; then, deciding that it would 
not, Mr. Levinger rose, lit a candle, and, having shaken Henry warmly by the hand, 
he limped off to bed. 

When he had gone Henry filled himself another pipe and sat down to think. 
Mr. Levinger puzzled him; there was somet'iing attractive about him, something 
magnetic even, and yet he could not entirely trust him. Even in his confidences 
there had been reservations : the man appeared to be unable to make up his mind 
to tell all the truth. So it was also with his generosity towards Sir Reginald: he 
had been generous indeed, but it seemed that it was with his daughter’s money. 
Thus too with his somewhat tardy honesty: he had paid his debts even though 
“he had borrowed from his daughter to do so.” To Henry’s straightforward sense, 
upon his own showing Mr. Levinger was a curious mixture, and a man about whom 
as yet he could form no positive judgment. 

From the father his thoughts travelled to the daughter. It was strange that 
she should have produced so slight an impression upon him when he had met 
her nearly two years before. Either she was much altered, or his appreciative 
powers had developed. Certainly she impressed him now. ‘There was something 
very striking about this frail, flaxen-haired girl, whose appearance reminded him 
of a Christmas rose. It seemed odd that such a person could have been 
born of a mother of common blood, as he understood the late Mrs. Levinger 
to have been, for Emma Levinger looked “aristocratic” if ever woman did. 
Moreover, it was clear that she lacked neither intellect nor dignity ; her conver- 
sation, and the way in which she had met the impertinences of the insufferable 
Milward, proved it. 
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This was the lady whom Ellen had declared to be “half in love with him.” The 
idea was absurd, and the financial complications which surrounded her repelled him, 
causing him to dismiss it impatiently. Yet, as Henry followed Mr. Levinger’s 
example and went to bed, a voice in his heart told him that a worse fate might befall 
a man. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A PROPOSAL AND A DIFFERENCE. 


THE morrow was a Sunday, when, according to immemorial custom, everybody belong- 
ing to Rosham Hall was expected to go to church once in the day—a rule, however, 
from which visitors were excused. Henry made up his mind that Mr. Levinger and 
his daughter would avail themselves of this liberty of choice and stay at home. ‘There 
was something so uncommon about both of them that he jumped to the conclusion 
that they were certainly agnostics, and in all probability atheists. ‘Therefore he was 
somewhat surprised when at breakfast he heard Mr. Levinger making arrangements to 
be driven to the church—for, short as was the distance, it was farther than he could 
walk—and Emma announced her intention of accompanying him. 

Henry walked down to church by himself, for Sir Reginald had driven with his 
guests and his mother and sister were not going until the afternoon. Finding the 
three seated in the front pew of the nave, he placed himself in that immediately behind, 
where he thought that he would be more comfortable, and the service began. It was 
an ordinary country service in an ordinary country church celebrated by an ordinary 
rather long-winded parson: conditions that are apt to cause the thoughts to wander, 
even in the best regulated mind. Although he did his utmost to keep his attention 
fixed, for it was characteristic of him that even in such a matter as the listening to 
ill-sung psalms his notions of duty influenced him, Henry soon found himself lost 
in reflections. We need not follow them all, since, wherever they began, they ended 
in the consideration of the father and daughter before him, and of all the circumstances 
connected with them. Even now, while the choir wheezed and the clergyman droned, 
the respective attitudes of these two struck him as exceedingly interesting. The 
father followed every verse and every prayer with an almost passionate devotion, 
that afforded a strange insight into an unsuspected side of his character. Clearly, 
whatever might have been the sins of his youth, he was now a religious devotee, or 
something very like it, for Henry felt certain that his manner was not assumed. 

With Emma it was different. Her demeanour was one of earnest and respectful 
piety—a piety which with her was obviously a daily habit, since he noticed that she knew 
all the canticles and most of the psalms by heart. As it chanced, the one redeeming 
point in the service was the reading of the lessons. These were read by Sir Reginald 
Graves, whose fine voice and impressive manner were in striking contrast to the halting 
utterance of the clergyman. The second lesson was taken from perhaps the most 
beautiful of the passages in the Bible, the fifteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, wherein the Apostle sets out his inspired vision of the resurrection of 
the dead and of the glorious state of them who shall be found alive in it. Henry, 
watching Emma’s face, saw it change and glow as she followed those immortal words, 
till at the fifty-third verse and thence to the end of the chapter it became alight 
as though with the reflection of a living faith within her. Indeed, at the words “For 
this corruptible must put on incorruption and this mortal must put on immortality,” 
it chanced that a vivid sunbeam breaking from the grey sky fell full upon the girl’s 
pale countenance and spiritual eyes, adding a physical glory to them, and for one brief 
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“A vivid sunbeam fell full upon the girl's pale countenance.” 


moment making her appear, at least in his gaze, as though some such ineffable change 
had already overtaken her, and the last victory of the spirit was proclaimed in her person. 

Henry looked at her astonished ; and since in his own way he lacked neither 
sympathy nor perception, in that instant he came to understand that this woman was 
something apart from all the women whom he had known—a being purer and sweeter, 
partaking very little of the nature of the earth. And yet his sister had said that she 
was half in love with him! Weighing his own unworthiness, he smiled to himself even 
then, but with the smile came a thought that he was by no means certain whether he 
was not “half in love” with her himself. 
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The sunbeam passed, and soon the lesson was finished, and with it the desire for 
those things that are not yet, faded from Emma’s eyes, leaving in the mind of the man 
who watched her a picture that could never fade. 


At lunch Ellen, who had been sitting silent, suddenly awoke from her reverie 
and asked Emma what she would like to do that afternoon. Emma replied that 
she wished to take a walk if it were convenient to everybody else. 

“That will do very well,” said Ellen with decision. ‘“ My brother can escort you 
down to the cliff: there is a good view of the sea there ; and after church I will come 
to meet you. We cannot miss each other, as there is only one road.” 

Henry was about to rebel, for when Ellen issued her orders in this fashion she 
invariably excited an opposition in his breast which was sometimes unreasonable ; but 
glancing at Miss Levinger’s face he noticed that she seemed pleased at the prospect 
of a walk, or of his company, he could not tell which, and held his peace. 

“That will be very pleasant,” said Emma, “if it does not bore Captain 
Graves.” 

“Not at all; the sea never bores me,” replied Henry. “I will be ready at three 
o'clock if that suits you.” 

“T must say that you are polite, Henry,” put in his sister in a sarcastic voice. “ If 
I were Miss Levinger I would walk by myself and leave you to contemplate the ocean 
in solitude.” 

“Tam sure I did not mean to be otherwise, Ellen,” he replied. ‘‘’There is nothing 
wrong in saying that one likes the sea.” 

At this moment Lady Graves intervened with some tact, and the subject dropped. 

About three o’clock Henry found Emma waiting for him in the hall, and they 
started on their walk. 

Passing through the park they came to the high road, and for some way went on 
side by side in silence. ‘The afternoon was cloudy, but not cold; there had been rain 
during the previous night, and all about them were the evidences of spring, or rather of 
the coming of summer. Birds sang upon every bush, most of the trees were clothed 
in their first green, the ashes, late this year, were bursting their black buds, the bracken 
was pushing up its curled fronds in the sandy banks of the roadway, already the fallen 
blackthorn bloom lay in patches like light snow beneath the hedgerows, while here 
and there pink-tipped hawthorns were breaking into bloom. As she walked the 
promise and happy spirit of the spring seemed to enter into Emma’s blood, for her 
pale cheeks took a tinge of colour like that which blushed upon the may-buds, and 
her eyes grew joyful. 

“Ts it not beautiful?” she said suddenly to her companion. 

“Well, it would be if there were some sunshine,” he replied, in a somewhat 
matter-of-fact way. 

“Qh, the sunshine will come. You must not expect everything in this climate, 
you know. Iam quite content with the spring.” 

“Yes,” he answered ; “ it is very pleasant after the long winter.” 

She hesitated a little, and then said, “To me it is more than pleasant. 
quite tell you what it is, and if I did you would not understand me.” 

“Won't you try ?” he replied, growing interested. 

“Well, to me it is a prophecy and a promise ; and I think that, although perhaps 
they do not understand it, that is why almost all old people love the spring, 
It speaks to them of life, life arising more beautiful out of death; and, perhaps 
unconsciously, they see in it the type of their own spiritual fortune and learn from it 
resignation to their fate.” 


I cannot 
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“ Yes, we heard that in the lesson this morning,” said Henry. “ ‘Thou fool! that 
which thou sowest is not quickened except it die.’ ” 

“Oh, I know that the thought is an old one,” she answered, with some confusion, 
“and I put what I mean very badly, but somehow these ancient truths always seem 
new to us when we find them out for ourselves. We hit upon an idea that has been the 
common property of men for thousands of years, and think that we have made a great 
discovery. I suppose the fact of it is that there are no new ideas, and you see each of 
us must work out his own salvation. I do not mean in a spiritual sense only. Nobody 
else’s thoughts or feelings can help us ; they may be as old as the world, but when we 
fee] them or think them, for us they are fresh as the spring. A mother does not love 
her child less because millions of mothers have loved ¢heirs before.” 

Henry did not attempt to continue the argument. ‘This young lady’s ideas, if 
not new, were pretty ; but he was not fond of committing himself to discussion and 
opinions on such metaphysical subjects, though, like other intelligent men, he had 
given them a share of his attention. 

“You are very religious, Miss Levinger, are you not?” he said. 

“Religious ? What made you think so? No; I wish I were. I have certain 
beliefs, and I try to be—that is all.” 

“Tt was watching your face in church that gave me the idea, or rather assured me 
of the fact,” he answered. 

She coloured, and then said: ‘ Why do you ask? You believe in our religion, 
do you not ?” 

“Ves, I believe in it. I think that you will find few men of my profession 
who do not—perhaps because their continual contact with the forces and dangers 
of nature brings about dependence upon an unseen protecting Power. Also my 
experience is that religion in one form or another is necessary to all human beings. I 
never knew a man to be quite happy who was devoid of it in some shape.” 

“Religion does not always bring happiness, or even peace,” said Emma. “ My 
experience is very small—indeed, I have none outside books and the village—but I 
have seen it in the case of my own father. I do not suppose it possible that a man 
could be more religious than he has been ever since I can remember much about 
him ; but certainly he is not happy, nor can he reconcile himself to the idea of death, 
which to me, except for its physical side, does not seem such a terrible matter.” 

“JT should say that your father was a very nervous man,” Henry answered ; “and 
the conditions of your life and of his may have been quite different. Everybody feels 
these things according to his temperament.” 

“Yes, he is nervous,” she said; then added suddenly, as though she wished to 
change the subject, “ Look! there is the sea. How beautiful it is! Were you not 
sorry to leave it, Captain Graves ?” 

By now they had turned off the main road, and, following a lane which was used 
to cart sand and shingle from the beach, had reached a chalky slope known as the 
Cliff. Below them was a stretch of sand, across which raced the in-coming tide, 
and beyond lay the great ocean, blue in the far distance, but marked towards the shore 
with parallel lines of white-crested billows. 

Hitherto the afternoon had been dull, but as Emma spoke the sunlight broke 
through the clouds, cutting a path of glory athwart the sea. 

“Sorry to leave it!” he said, staring at the familiar face of the waters, and speaking 
almost passionately: “it has pretty well broken my heart—that is all. I loved my 
profession, it was everything to me: there I was somebody, and had a prospect before 
me ; now I am nobody, and have none, except——” And he stopped. 

* And why did you leave ?” she asked. 
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“ For the same reason that we all do disagreeable things: because it was my duty. 
My brother died, and my family desired my presence, so I was obliged to retire 
from the Service, and there is an end of it.” 

**T guessed as much,” said Emma softly, ‘and I am very sorry for you. Well, we 
cannot go any farther, so we had better turn.” 

Henry nodded an assent, and they walked homewards silently, either bec cause 
their conversation was exhausted, or because they were lost in their own thoughts. 


It may be remembered that Mr. Milward had announced his intention of attending 
Rosham church that afternoon. As Ellen knew that he was not in the habit of 
honouring any place of worship with his presence, this determination of her admirer 
gave her cause for thought. 

For a year or more Mr. Milward’s attentions towards herself had been marked, 
but as yet he had said nothing of a decisive nature. Could it be that upon this 
occasion he intended to cross the line which divides attention from courtship? She 
believed that he did so intend, for, otherwise, why did he take the trouble to come 
several miles to church, and why had he suggested to her that they might go out 
walking together afterwards, as he had done privately on the previous evening? At 
any rate, if such were his mind, Ellen determined that he should have every opportunity 
of declaring it ; and it was chiefly for this reason that she had arranged Emma’s 
expedition with her brother, since it would then be easy for her to propose that 
Mr. Milward should escort herself in search of them. 

Ellen did not deceive herself. She knew Mr. Milward’s faults, his vulgarity and 
assumption made her wince, and on the whole perhaps she disliked him. But on 
the other hand his admiration flattered her vanity, for many were the women who had 
tried to excite it and failed ; his wealth appealed to her love of luxury and place, and 
she was well aware that, once in the position of his wife, she could guide his weaker 
will in whatever direction she desired. Moreover his faults were all on the surface, 
he had no secret vices, and she trusted to her own tact if not to counterbalance, 
at least to divert attention from his errors of manner. 

In due course Ellen and Lady Graves went to church, but to the private 
mortification of the former Mr. Milward did not appear. At length, much to her relief, 
towards the middle of the second lesson a disturbance in the nave behind her assured 
her of his presence. She would not look round, indeed, but her knowledge of him 
told her that nobody else arriving so painfully late would have ventured to interrupt 
the congregation in this unnecessary fashion. Meanwhile Mr. Milward had entered 
the pew behind her, occupying the same place that Henry had sat in that morning, 
whence by many means, such as the dropping of books and the shifting of hassocks, 
he endeavoured to attract her attention ; but in vain, for Ellen remained inflexible and 
would not so much as turn her head. His efforts, however, did not altogether fail of 
their effect, inasmuch as she could see that they drove her mother almost to distraction, 
for Lady Graves liked to perform her devotions in quiet. 

“My dear,” she whispered to her daughter at the termination of the service, “I 
really wish that when he comes to church Mr. Milward could be persuaded not to 
disturb other people by his movements, and generally to adopt a less patronising 
attitude towards the eres —a sarcasm that in after days Ellen was careful to 
repeat to him. 

At the doorway they ie and Ellen greeted him with affected surprise : 

“T thought that you had given up the idea of coming, Mr. Milward.” 

“Oh no; I was a little late, that was all. Did you not hear me come in?” 

“No,” said Ellen sweetly. 

VoL. IV.—No. 18. 
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“Tf Ellen did not hear you I am sure that everybody else did, Mr. Milward, 
remarked Lady Graves with some severity, and then with a sigh she glided away to 
visit her son’s grave. By this time they were at the church gate, and Ellen turned up 
the path that ran across the park to the Hall. 

** How about our walk ?” said Milward. 

“Our walk? Oh! I had forgotten. Do you wish to walk ?” 

“Yes ; that is what I came for.” 

“Indeed! I thought you had come to church. Well, my brother and Miss 
Levinger have gone to the Cliff, and if you like we can meet them—that is, unless you 
think that it is going to rain.” 

“Oh no, it won’t rain,” he answered. 

In a few minutes they had left the park and were following the same road that 
Henry and Emma had taken. But Ellen did not talk of the allegorical mystery of the 
spring, nor did Edward Milward set out his views as to the necessity of religion. On 
the contrary, he was so silent that Ellen began to be afraid they would meet the 
others before he found the courage to do that which, from the nervousness of his 
manner, she was now assured he meant to do. 

At length it came, and with a rush. 

“Ellen,” said Edward in a husky voice. 

“T beg your pardon,” replied that young lady with dignity. 

“ Miss Graves, I mean. I wish to speak to you.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Milward.” 

“ T want—to ask—you to marry me.” 

Ellen heard the fateful words, and a glow of satisfaction warmed her breast. She 
had won the game, and even then she found time to reflect with complacency upon 
the insight into character which had taught her from the beginning to treat her 
admirer with affected coldness and assumed superiority. 

“This is very sudden and unexpected,” she said, gazing over his head with her 
steady blue eyes. 

Her tone frightened Edward, and he stammered, — 

“Do you really think so? You are so clever that I should have thought that you 
must have seen it coming for a long while. I know I have only just been able to 
prevent myself from proposing on two or three occasions—no, that’s a mistake, I don’t 
mean that. Oh! there! Ellen, will you have me? I know that you are a great 
deal too good for me in a way—ever so much cleverer, and all that sort of thing; but 
I am truly fond of you, I am really. I am well off, and I know that you would bea 
credit to me and help me on in the world, for I want to go into Parliament some 
time, and—— there, I think that is all I have got to say.” 

Ellen considered this speech rapidly. Its manner was somewhat to seek, but its 
substance was most satisfactory and left nothing to be desired. Accordingly she 
concluded that the time had come when she might with safety unbend a little. 

“ Really, Mr. Milward,” she said in a softer voice, and looking for a second into 
his eyes, “this is very flattering to me, and I am much touched. I can assure you 
I had no idea that my friend had become a”—and Ellen hesitated and even 
blushed as she murmured the word—“ lover. I think that perhaps it would be best 
if I considered your offer for a while, in order that I may make perfectly sure of the 
state of my own feelings before I allow myself to say words which would be absolutely 
irrevocable, since, were I once to pledge myself ” and she ceased, overcome. 

“Oh! pray don’t take time to consider,’ said Edward. “I know what that 
means: you will think better of it, and tell me to-morrow that you can only be a 
sister to me, or something of the sort.” 
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Ellen looked at him a 
while, then said, ‘“ Do you 
really understand what 
you ask of me, and mean 
all you say ?” 

“Why, of course I do, 
Ellen: I am not an idiot. 
What do you suppose I 
should mean, if it is not 
that I want you to marry 
me ?” 

“Then, Edward,” she 
whispered, “I will say 
yes, now and for always. 
1 will be your wife.” 

“ Well, that’s all right,” 
answered Edward, wiping 
his brow with his pocket- 
handkerchief. “Why 
couldn’t you tell me so at 
first, dear? It would have 
spared me a great deal of 
agitation.” 

Then it occurred to him that further demonstrations were usual on these occasions, 
and, dropping the handkerchief, he made a somewhat clumsy effort to embrace her. 
But Ellen was not yet prepared to be kissed by Mr. Milward. She felt that these 
amatory proceedings would require a good deal of leading up to, so far as she was 





“*1t would have spared me a great deal of agitation.'” 


concerned. 

“No, no,” she murmured—* not now and here: I am upset.” And, withdrawing 
her cheek, she gave him her hand to kiss. 

It struck Edward that this was a somewhat poor substitute, more especially as 
she was wearing dogskin gloves, whereon he must press his ardent lips. However, 
he made the best of it, and even repeated the salute, when a sound caused him 
to look up. 

Now, the scene of this passionate encounter was in a lane that ran from the 
main road to the coast; moreover, it 
was badly chosen, for within three paces 
of it the lane turned sharply to the 
right. Down this path, still wrapped in 
silence, came Henry and Emma, and 
even as Edward was in the act of kissing 
Ellen’s hand they turned the corner. 
Emma was the first to perceive them. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, with a start. 

Then Henry saw. “ What the 
deuce——!” he said. 

Ellen took in the situation at a glance. 
It was discomposing, even to a person 
of her considerable nerve; but she felt 
that on the whole nothing could have 
‘Ellen took in the situation at a glance.” happened more opportunely. Recovering 
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themselves, Henry and Emma were beginning to advance again, as though they had 
seen nothing, when Ellen whispered hurriedly to her fancé : 

“You must explain to my brother at once.” 

“ All right,” said Edward. “I say, Graves, I dare say you were surprised when 
you saw me kissing Ellen’s hand, weren’t you?” 

“Yes, Mr. Milward, I was surprised.” 

“Well, you won’t be any more when I tell you that we are engaged to be 
married.” 

“Forgive me,” said Henry, somewhat icily: “I am still surprised.” And in his 
heart he added, ‘‘ How could Ellen do it !—how could she do it!” 

Guessing what was passing in his mind, his sister looked at him warningly, and 
at that moment Emma began to murmur some confused congratulations. ‘Then they 
set out homewards; and presently Ellen, who was a person of decision, and thought 
that she had better make the position clear without delay, managed to attach herself 
to her brother, leaving the other two to walk ahead out of hearing, much to their 
mutual disgust. 

“You have not congratulated me, Henry,” she said, in a steady voice. 

“Congratulated you, Ellen! Good Lord! how can I congratulate you ?” 

“And why not, pray? ‘There is nothing against Mr. Milward that I have ever 
heard of. His character is irreproachable, and his past has never been tarnished by 
any excesses, which is more than can be said of many men. He is well born, and 
he has considerable means.” 

“Very considerable, I understand,” interrupted Henry. 

“And, lastly, he has a most sincere regard for me, as I have for him, and it 
was dear Reginald’s greatest wish that this should come about. Now may I ask 
you why I am not to be congratulated ?” 

“Well, if you want to know, because I think him insufferable. I cannot make out 
how a lady like yourself can marry such a man just for ” and he stopped in time. 

By this time Ellen was seriously angry, and it must be admitted not altogether 
without cause. 

“ Really, my dear Henry,” she said, in her most bitter tones, “I am by no means 
sure that the epithet which you are so good as to apply to Mr. Milward would not 
be more suitable to yourself. You always were impossible, Henry—you see I imitate 
your frankness—and certainly your manners and temper have not improved at sea. 
Please let us come to an understanding once and for all: I mean to marry Mr. Milward, 
and if by chance any action or words of yours should cause that marriage to fall 
through, I will never forgive you. Ona reflection you must admit that this is purely 
my own affair. Moreover, you are aware of the circumstances of our family, which by 
this prudent and proper alliance Z at any rate propose to do my best to improve.” 

Henry looked at his stately and handsome sister and the cold anger that was 
written on her face, and thought to himself, ‘On the whole I am sorry for Milward, 
who, whatever his failings may be, is probably an honest man in his way.” But to 
Ellen he said : 

“T apologise. In nautical language, I come up all I have said. You are quite 
right: I am a bear—I have often thought so myself—and my temper, which was 
never of the best, has been made much worse by all that I have seen and learned 
since I returned home, and because I am forced by duty to leave my profession. 
You must make allowances for me, and put up with it, and I for my part will do 
my best to cultivate a better frame of mind. And now, Ellen, I offer you my warm 
congratulations on your engagement. You are of an age to judge for yourself, and 
doubtless, as you say, you know your own business. I hope that you may be 
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happy, and of course I need hardly add, even if my prejudice makes him uncon- 
genial to me, that I shall do my best to be friendly with Mr. Milward, and to say 
nothing that can cause him to think he is not welcome in our family.” 

Ellen heard and smiled: once more she had triumphed. Yet, while the smile 
was on her face, a sadness crept into her heart, which, if it was hard and worldly, 
was not really bad ; feeling, as she did, that this bitterly polite speech of her brother’s 
had shut an iron door between them which could never be reopened. ‘The door 
was shut, and behind her were the affectionate memories of childhood and many a 
loving delusion of her youth. Before her lay wealth and pride of place, and 
every luxury, but not a grain of love—unless indeed she should be so happy as 
to find the affection whereof deaths and the other circumstances of her life and 
character had deprived her, in the hearts of children yet to be. From her intended 
husband, be it noted, when custom had outworn his passion and admiration for her, 
she did not expect love even in this hour of her engagement, and if it were forthcoming 
she knew that from him it would not satisfy her. Well, she knew also that if she 
had done with “love ” and other illusions, she had chosen. the better part according 
to her philosophy. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
TWO CONVERSATIONS. 


On arriving at the Hall Ellen went at once to her mother’s room, while Edward retired 
to the library, where he was informed that Sir Reginald was to be found. Lady 
Graves received the news of her daughter’s engagement kindly, but without emotion, 
for since her son’s death nothing seemed to move her. Sir Reginald was more 
expansive. When Edward told him that he was engaged to Ellen, he took his hand 
and shook it warmly,—not, indeed, that he had any especial affection for that young 
man, whose tone and manners did not chime in with his old-fashioned ideas of 
gentlemanly demeanour, but because he knew his wealth to be large, and rejoiced at 
the prospect of an alliance that would strengthen the tottering fortunes of his family. 

Edward had always been a little afraid of Sir Reginald, whose stately and distant 
courtesy oppressed him, and this fear or respect stood the older man in good 
stead on the present occasion. It enabled him even to explain that Ellen would 
inherit little with as much dignity as though he were announcing that she had ten 
thousand a year in her own right, and, striking while the iron was hot, to extract 
a statement as to settlements. 

Edward mentioned a sum that was liberal enough, but by a happy inspiration Sir 
Reginald hummed and hawed before making any answer—whereupon, fearing oppo- 
sition to his suit, his would-be son-in-law corrected himself, adding to the amount he 
proposed to put into settlement a very handsome rentcharge on his real property in 
the event of his predeceasing Ellen. 

“Yes, yes,” said Sir Reginald. “I think your amended proposal proper and 
even generous. But I am no business man—if I had been, things would be very 
different with me now—and my head for figures is so shockingly bad that perhaps you 
will not mind jotting down what you suggest on a piece of paper, so that I can think 
it over at my leisure and submit it to my lawyers. And then, will it be too much 
trouble to ask you to find Ellen, as I should like to congratulate her ? ” 

“Shall I go at once? I can do the writing afterwards,” suggested Edward, with 
an instinctive shrinking from the cold record of pen and ink. 

“No, no,” answered the old gentleman testily ; “‘ these money matters always worry 
me,”—which was true enough,—“ and I want to be done with them.” 
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So Edward wrote first and went after- 
wards, albeit not without qualms. 










Well, | 





“So Edward wrote first and went afterwards.” 


a day. 


The sight of his lawyer’s face when he 
explained to him the terms of settlement 
on his intended marriage, that he himself 
had propounded in black and white, amply 
justified his doubts. 
never!” said the man_ of 


law: “they must know 
their way about at Rosham 
Hall. However, as you 
have put it in writing, you 
cannot get out of it now. 
But perhaps, Mr. Milward, 
next time you wish to 
make proposals of settle- 
ment on an almost penni- 
less lady, you will consult 
me first.” 

That night there was 
outward show of 
conviviality in the cold 
Hall dining-room than 
there had been for many 


more 


Everybody drank champagne, and all the gentlemen made speeches with 


the exception of Henry, who contented himself with wishing health and happiness 


to Edward and his sister. 


“You see,” Mr. Levinger whispered to him in the drawing-room, “I did well 
to caution you to be patient with the foibles of your future brother-in-law, and I 


was not far out in a surmise that at the time you may 
have thought impertinent.” 

Henry shrugged his shoulders and made no answer. 

After dinner Lady Graves, who always retired early, 
vanished to her room, Sir Reginald and Mr. Levinger 
went to the library, and Henry, after wandering dis- 
consolately for a while about the great drawing-room, 
in a distant corner of which the engaged couple were 
carrying on a (¢éte-a-téte, betook himself to the con- 
servatory. Here he chanced upon Emma. 

To-night she was dressed in white, wearing pearls 
upon her slender neck ; and seated alone upon a bench 
in the moonlight, for the conservatory was not other- 
wise illuminated, she looked more like a spirit than 
a woman. Indeed, to Henry, who came upon her 
unobserved, this appearance was much heightened by 
a curious and accidental contrast. Immediately behind 
Emma was a life-sized marble replica of one of the 
most beautiful of the statues known to ancient art. 
There, above this pale and spiritual maiden, with 
outstretched arms and alluring lips stood the image 
of Aphrodite, triumphing in her perfect nakedness. 








“He chanced upon Emma.” 
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Henry looked from one to the other, speculating as to which was the more lovely 
of these types of the spirit and the flesh. “Supposing,” he thought to himself, “that a 
man were obliged to take his choice between them, I wonder which he would choose, 
and which would bring him the greater happiness. For the matter of that, I wonder 
which I should choose myself. ‘To make a perfect woman the two should be merged.” 

Then he came forward, smiling at his speculation, and little knowing that before 
all was done this very choice would be forced upon him. 

“T hope that I am not disturbing you, Miss Levinger,” he said ; “ but to tell you 
the truth I fled here for refuge, the drawing-room being engaged.” 

“mma started, and, seeing who it was, said, “ Yes, I thought so too; that is why I 
came away. I suppose that you are very much pleased, Captain Graves ? ” 

“What pleases others pleases me,” he answered grimly. “JZ am not going to 
marry Mr. Milward.” 

“Why don’t you like him?” she asked. 

“T never said I did not like him. I have no doubt that he is very well, but 
he is not quite the sort of man with whom I have been accustomed to associate— 
that is all.” 

“ Well, I suppose that I ought not to say it, but I do not admire him either; not 
because he was rude to me last night, but because he seems so coarse. I dislike what 
is coarse.” 

“Do you? Life itself is coarse, and I fancy that a certain amount of that 
quality is necessary to happiness in the world. After all, the flesh rules here and not 
the spirit,’—and again he looked first at the marble Aphrodite, then at the girl 
beneath it. ‘“ We are born of the flesh, we are flesh, and all our affections and instincts 
partake of it.” 

“T do not agree with you at all,” Emma answered, with some warmth. “We are 
born of the spirit: that is the reality ; the flesh is only an accident, if a necessary 
accident. When we allow it to master us, then our troubles begin.” 

“ Perhaps ; but it is rather a pervading accident for many of us. In short, it makes 
up our world, and we cannot escape it. While we are of it the most refined among us 
must follow its routine—more or less. A day may come when that routine will be 
different, and our desires, aims and objects will vary with it, but it is not here or now. 
Everything has its season, Miss Levinger, and it is useless to try to escape from the 
facts of life, for at last in one shape or another they overtake us, who, strive as we 
may, can very rarely defy our natures.” 

imma made no answer, though she did not look convinced, and for a while they 
remained silent. 

“My father tells me that you are coming to see us,” she said at last. 

“Yes; he kindly asked me. Do you wish me to come?” 

“Of course I do,” she answered, colouring faintly. “It will be a great change to 
see a stranger staying at Monk’s Lodge. But I am afraid that you will find it very 
dull; we are quite alone, and at this time of year there is nothing on earth to do, 
unless you like birdnesting. ‘There are plenty of wild fowl about, and I have 
rather a good collection of eggs.” 

“Oh, I have no doubt that I shall amuse myself,” he answered. “ Don’t you 
think that we had better be going back? They must have had enough of each other 
by this time.” 

Making no answer, Emma rose and walked across the conservatory, Henry following 
her. At the door, acting on a sudden impulse, she stopped suddenly and said, 
“You do really mean to come to Monk’s Lodge, do you not, Captain Graves ?” 
And she looked up into his face. 
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“If you wish it,” he answered in a low voice. 
“T have said that I do wish it,” she replied, and turning led the way into the 
drawing-room. 


Meanwhile another conversation had taken place in the library, where Sir Reginald 
and Mr. Levinger were seated. 

“T think that you are to be very much congratulated on this engagement, Graves,” 
said his companion. “ Of course the young man is not perfect: he has faults, and 
obvious ones; but your daughter knows what she is about, and understands him, and 
altogether in the present state of affairs it is a great thing for you.” 

“ Not for me-—not for me,” answered Sir Reginald sadly ; “I seem to have neither 
interests nor energies left, and so far as I am concerned literally I care for nothing. I 
have lived my life, Levinger, and I am fading away. ‘That last blow of poor Reginald’s 
death has killed me, although I do not die at once. The only earthly desire which 
remains to me is to provide, if possible, for the welfare of my family. In furtherance 
of that end this afternoon I condescended even to get the best possible terms of 
settlement out of young 
Milward. Twenty years 
ago I should have been 
ashamed to do such a 
thing, but age and poverty 
have hardened me.  Be- 
sides, I know my man. 
He blows hot to-day, a 
month hence he may blow 
cold ; and as it is quite on 
the cards that he and 
Ellen will not pull together 
very well in married life, 
and I have nothing to leave 
her, I am anxious that she 
should be properly provided 

pes : : an ie for. By the way, have you 

“+1 have lived my life, Levinger, and | am fading away.’” spoken to Henry about 
these mortgages ?” 

“ Yes, I explained the position to him on Saturday night. It seemed to upset him 
a good deal.” 

“JT don’t wonder at it, 1 am sure. You have behaved very kindly in this matter, 
Levinger. Had it been in anybody else’s hands I suppose that we should all have 
been in the workhouse by now. But, frankly, I don’t see the end of it. The money 
is not yours—it is your daughter’s fortune, or the greater part of it—and you can’t go 
on being generous with other people’s fortunes. As it is, she stands to lose heavily on 
the investment, and the property is sinking in value every day. It is very well to talk of 
our old friendship and of your gratitude to me. Perhaps you should be grateful, and 
no doubt I have pulled you out of some nasty scrapes in bygone days, when you were 
the Honourable 

“ Ton’t mention the name, Graves !”’ said Levinger, striking his stick fiercely on the 
floor: “that man is dead; never mention his name again to me or to anybody else.” 

“ As you like,” answered Sir Reginald, smiling. “I was only going to repeat that 
you cannot continue to be grateful on your daughter’s money, and if you take your 
remedy Rosham must go to the hammer after all these generations. I shall be dead 
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first, but it breaks my heart to think of it.” And the old man covered his face with 
his thin hand and groaned aloud. 

*})on’t distress yourself, Graves,” said Levinger gently; “I have hinted to you 
before that there is a possible way of escape.” 

“You mean if Henry were to take a fancy to your daughter, and she were to 
reciprocate it?” 

“Ves, that is what I mean; and why shouldn’t they? So far as Emma is concerned 
the matter is already done. I am convinced of it. She was much struck with your 
son when she was here nearly two years ago, and has often spoken of him since, 
Emma has no secrets from me, and her mind is clear as a glass. It is easy to read 
what is passing there. I do not say that she has thought of marrying Henry, but she 
is attached to him, and admires him and his character—which shows her sense, for he 
is a fine fellow, a far finer fellow than any of you give him credit for. And on his 
side, why shouldn’t he take to her? It is true that her mother’s origin was humble, 
though she was a much more refined woman than people guessed, and that I, her 
father, am a man under a cloud, and deservedly. But what of that? ‘The mother is 
dead, and alas! my life is not a good one, so that very soon her forbears will be 
forgotten. For the rest, she is a considerable, if not a large, heiress ; there should 
be a matter of at least fifteen thousand pounds to come to her besides the mortgages 
on this place and real property as well. In her own way—to my mind at any rate— 
she is beautiful, and there never lived a sweeter, purer or more holy-minded woman. 
If your son were married to her, within a year he would worship the ground she trod 
on. Why shouldn't it come about, then?” 

“T don’t know, except that things which are very suitable and very much arranged 
have a way of falling through. Your daughter Emma is all you say, though perhaps 
a little too unearthly. She strikes me as rather ghost-like—that is, compared with the 
girls of my young days, though I understand this sort of thing has become the fashion. 
The chief obstacle that I fear, however, is Henry himself. He is a very queer-grained 
man, and as likely as not the knowledge that this marriage is necessary to our salvation 
will cause him to refuse to have anything to do with it.” 

“For his own sake I hope that it may not be so,” answered Levinger, with some 
approach to passion, “for if it is I tell you fairly that I shall let matters take their 
course. Emma will either come into possession of this property as the future Lady 
Graves or as Miss Levinger, and it is for your son to choose which he prefers.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand all that. What I do not understand, Levinger, is why you 
should be so desperately anxious for this particular marriage. There are plenty of better 
matches for Emma than my son Henry. We are such old friends, I do not mind telling 
you I have not the slightest doubt but that you have some secret reason. It seems 
to me—I know you won’t mind my saying it—that you carry the curious double- 
sidedness of your nature into every detail of life. You cannot be anything wholly,— 
there is always a reservation about you: thus, when you seemed to be thoroughly 
bad, there was a reservation of good in you; and now, when you appear to be the 
most righteous man in the county, I sometimes think that there is still a considerable 
leaven of the other thing.” 

Mr. Levinger smiled and shrugged his shoulders, but he did not take offence at 
these remarks. That he refrained from doing so showed the peculiar terms on which 
the two men were—terms born of intimate knowledge and long association. 

“Most people have more reasons for desiring a thing than they choose to publish 
on the housetops, Graves ; but I don’t see why you should seek for secret motives 
here when there are so many that are obvious. You happen to be the only friend I 
have in the world; it is therefore natural that I should wish to see my daughter 
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married to your son, and for this same reason I desire that your family, which has 
been part and parcel of the country-side for hundreds of years, should be saved 
from ruin. Further, I have taken a greater liking to Henry than to any man I have 
met for many a long day, and I know that Emma would love him and be happy 
with him, whereas did she marry elsewhere, with her unusual temperament, she might 
be very unhappy. 

“ Also, the match would be a good one for her, which weighs with me a great deal. 
Your son may never be rich, but he has done well in his profession, he is the inheritor 
of an ancient name, and he will be a baronet. As you know, my career has been a 
failure, and more than a failure. Very probably my child will never even know who 
I really am, but that she is the granddaughter of a Bradmouth smack owner is 
patent to everybody. I am anxious that all this should be forgotten and covered 
up by an honourable marriage ; I am anxious, after being slighted and neglected, that 
she should start afresh in a position in which she can hold her head as high as any 
lady in the county, and I do not think that in my case this is an unnatural or an 
exorbitant ambition. Finally, it is my desire, the most earnest desire of my life, and 
I mean to live to see it accomplished. Now have I given you reasons enough ?” 

“ Plenty, and very good 
ones too. But I still think 
that you have another and 
a better in the background. 
Well, for my part I shall 
only be too thankful if 
this can be brought about. 
It would be a fair marriage 
also, for such disadvan- 
tages as there are seem to 
be very equally divided ; 
and I like your daughter, 
Levinger,—she is a sweet 
girl and interesting, even 
if she is old Will John- 
son’s grandchild. Now 
I must be off and say 





“**Pity that you made up your mind to go, Captain Graves.’” something civil to m y 
future son-in-law before he 
goes,” —and, rising with something of an effort, Sir Reginald left the roon. 

“Graves is breaking up, but he is still shrewd,” said Mr. Levinger to himself, gazing 
after him with his piercing eyes. “ As usual, he put his finger on the weak spot. Now, 
if he knew my last and best reason for wishing to see Emma married to his son, | 
wonder what he would do? Shrug his shoulders and say nothing, I expect. Beggars 
cannot be choosers, and bankrupts are not likely to be very particular. Poor old friend! 
I am sorry for him. Well, he shall spend his last days in peace if I can manage it— 
that is, unless Henry proves himself an obstinate fool, as it is possible he may.” 


Next morning Mr. Levinger and his daughter returned to Monk’s Lodge ; but before 
they went it was settled that Henry was to visit them some three weeks later, on 
the tenth of June, that date being convenient to all concerned. 

On the following day Henry went to London for a week to arrange about a little 
pension to which he was entitled, and other matters. ‘This visit did not improve his 
spirits, for in the course of his final attendances at the Admiralty he discovered for 
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the first time how well he was thought of there, and that he had been looked on as a 
man destined to rise in the Service. 

“ Pity that you made up your mind to go, Captain Graves—great pity !” said one 
of the head officials to him. “T always thought that I should see you an admiral one 
day, if I lived long enough. We had several good marks against your name here, | 
can tell you. However, it is too late to talk of all this now, and I dare say that you 
will be better off as a baronet with a big estate than banging about the world in an 
ironclad, with the chance of being shot or drowned. You are too good a man to be 
lost, if you will allow me to say so, and now that you are off the active list you must 
go into Parliament and try to help us there.” 

“By Heavens, sir,” answered Henry with warmth, “I’d rather be captain of 
an ironclad in the Channel Fleet than a baronet with twenty thousand a year, 
though now I have no chance of either. But we can’t always please ourselves in this 
world. Good-bye.” And, turning abruptly, he left the room. 

*T wonder why that fellow went,” mused the official as the door closed. ‘“ For 
a young man he was as good a sailor as there is in the Service, and he really might 
have got on. Private affairs, I suppose. Well, it can’t be helped, and there are 
plenty ready to step into his shoes.” 

Henry returned to Rosham very much depressed, nor did he find the atmosphere 
of that establishment conducive to lightness of heart. Putting aside his personal 
regrets at leaving the Navy, there was much to saddea him. First and foremost 
came financial trouble, which by now had reached an acute stage, for it was 
difficult to find ready money wherewith to carry on the ordinary expenses of the 
house. ‘Then his mother’s woeful face oppressed him as she went about mourning 
for the dead, mourning also for their fallen fortunes, and his father’s failing health 
gave great reason for anxiety. 

Furthermore, though here he knew that he had no just cause of complaint, the 
constant presence of Edward Milward irritated him to a degree that he could not 
conceal. In vain did he try to like this young man, or even to make it appear that 
he liked him ; his efforts were a failure, and he felt that Ellen, with whom otherwise 
he remained on good, though not on cordial terms, resented this fact, as he on 
his part resented the continual false pretences, or rather the subterfuges and 
suppressions of the truth, in which she indulged in order to keep from her francé 
a knowledge of the real state of the Rosham affairs. ‘These arts exasperated Henry’s 
pride to an extent almost unbearable, and Ellen knew that it was so, but not on 
this account would she desist from them. For she knew also the vulgar nature 
of her lover, and feared, perhaps not without reason, lest he should learn how 
great were their distresses, and how complete was the ruin which overshadowed 
them, and break off an engagement that was to connect him with a bankrupt and 
discredited family. 

In the midst of these and other worries the time passed heavily enough, till at 
length that day arrived on which Henry was engaged to visit Monk’s Lodge. 
Already he had received a note from Emma Levinger, writing on behalf of her 
father, to remind him of his promise. It was a prettily expressed note, written 
in a delicate and beautiful hand; and he answered it saying that he proposed 
to send his portmanteau by train and to ride over to Monk’s Lodge, arriving there 
in time for dinner. 

Henry had not thought much of Emma during the last week or two; or, if he 
had thought of her, it was in an impersonal way, as part of a sordid problem with 
which he found himself called upon to cope. At no time was he much given to 
allow his mind to run upon the fascinations of any woman; and, charming and 
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original as this lady might be, he was not in a mood just now to contemplate her 
from the standpoint of romance. None the less, however, was he glad of the 
opportunity which this visit gave him to escape for a while from Rosham, even if 
he could not leave his anxieties behind him. 

He had no further conversation with Ellen upon the subject of Emma. The 
terms upon which they stood implied a mutual truce from interference in each other’s 
affairs. His father, however, did say a word to him when he went to bid him 
good-bye. He found the old man in bed, for now he did not rise till lunch-time. 

“Good-bye, my boy,” he said. “So you are going to Monk’s Lodge? Well, it 
will be a pleasant change for you. Old Levinger is a queer fish, and in some 
ways not altogether to be trusted, as I have known for many a year, but he has 
lots of good in him; and to my mind his daughter is charming. Ah, Henry! I 
wish, without doing violence to your own feelings, that you could manage to take 
a fancy to this girl, There, I will say no more ; you know what I mean.” 

“T know, father,” answered Henry, “and I will do my best to fall in with your 
views. But, all the same, however charming she may be, it is a little hard on me 
that I should be brought down to this necessity.” 

Then he rode away, and in due course reached the ruins of Ramborough Abbey. 


H. Riper HacGarp. 


(To be continued. ) 





«1 will say no more; you know what | mean.’” 
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IMPRESSION. 


N these restrained and careful times 
| Our knowledge petrifies our rhymes. 
Ah! for that reckless fire men had 
When it was witty to be mad: 


When wild conceits were piled in scores, 
And lit by flaring metaphors, 

When all was crazed ana out of tune,— 
Yet held the music of the moon. 


If we could dare to write as ill 

As some whose voices haunt us still, 
Perhaps even we might call our own 
Their deep enchanting undertone. 


We are too diffident and nice, 
Too learned and too over-wise, 
Too much afraid of faults, to be 
The flutes of bold sincerity. 


For, as this sweet life passes by, 
We blink and nod with critic eye ; 
We've no words rude enough to give 
Its charm, so frank and fugitive. 


The green and scarlet of the Park, 

The undulating streets at dark, 

The brown smoke blown across the blue, 
- This crowded city we walk through, 


The pallid faces full of pain, 

The field-smell of the passing wain, 
The laughter, longing, perfume, strife, 
The daily spectacle of life : 


Ah! how shall this be given in rhyme, 
By rhymesters of a knowing time? 
Ah! for the age when verse was glad, 
Being godlike, to be bad and mad. 


— 


EDMUND GOSSE. 
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AN IMPERIAL CORPS D'ELITE. 
A SUGGESTION. 
- |NE of the problems of our time is to find work for the 
“unemployed” of the middle and the upper class. 
There is hardly a family of any position in which the 
difficulty of providing suitably for younger sons is not 
sooner or later felt. ‘The learned professions have long 
been overstocked, farming is out of the question, the 
well-paid commercial situations are already occupied by 
young men specially educated to enable them to enter 
on a business career at an early age. ‘There are only 
commissions enough in the army and navy for a small 
proportion of the “unemployed” gentlemen. ‘The results of this state of things are, 
that the more energetic emigrate, and the less enterprising languish in provincial 
curacies, struggle for “soup” at the Old Bailey, compete for scanty medical practice, 
or slave with their pens for a porter’s wage. 

I would propose to utilise this valuable section of the rising generation by 
absorbing it in a corps a’élite, or force of picked soldiers, with special pay and 





precedence. 

Every vocation is overmanned, from poetry down to dock labour. We have 
more clergymen and ministers than our depravity, great as it is, calls for; we 
should have to be ailing, one and all, day and night, to find occupation for the 
bloodthirsty swarms of would-be medical advisers that wait, like Bob Sawyer, lancet 
in hand, for a summons; and if we gave ourselves over entirely, soul, body and 
estate, to reckless litigiousness, we could not support the terrible array of hungry 
juniors and famished attorneys that gnash their idle teeth around the Courts of 
Justice in the Strand. So it is with less conspicuous employments. ‘There are fifty 
applications for each vacant clerkship; every trade is disturbed and impoverished 
by the fierce competition of outside labour to get inside. Even the sandwich men 
have to take their chance of selection for the function of carrying advertisements 
of luxuries and entertainments up and down the streets. And in the female world 
the competition is more acute and desperate than most men dream of. 

As I have already said, however, there is one class of the great unemployed 
which, for the good of the State, should no longer be left idle, but provided with 
a place and duty in life: I mean the large but scattered body of young men of 
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good birth and education, who, from no fault of their own, are without occupation. 
They are to be found in every direction, but chiefly in the learned professions and 
in the colonies. Every man of any position is sooner or later confronted with the 
question, “ What shall we do with our sons?” Tom cannot loaf for ever about 
the Hall, shooting, drinking, and making love to the tenants’ daughters. Will is 
known to be earning on the average but half a crown a week at the Old Bailey. 
Robert finds his curacy in the Fens “ frightfully slow”; but he is no pulpit orator, 
he has no sympathy with rheumatic, snuffy old parishioners, and the chief hope 
for him is that his handsome person may captivate some well-dowered local beauty. 
The clerical career has so many small prizes, and a few of such dazzling value, 
that it will always attract any young fellow with the slightest spirit of enterprise— 
the venturesome love of chance. It is in this respect like one of those ‘‘ emporiums” 
which give a small article to every purchaser, with the chance of a grand silver 
teapot or porcelain service. 

My suggestion, I repeat, is to gather all these young idlers under one standard 
into the army, forming them into a corps d’élite, on the principles to be presently 
indicated. 

For reasons which will be explained, it would be advisable to have our young 
friends mounted, and to teach them to act primarily as dragoons. No recruit should 
be admitted unless of good—I do not say gentle—birth, with the education and 
deportment of a gentleman, an intimate acquaintance with at least one foreign 
language, a sound constitution, a vigorous frame, and a fair reputation. ‘The corps 
should have precedence next after the Household Cavalry, and should enjoy special 
pay and privileges. Every member should in return be expected to aim at becoming 
a model of military excellence. He should be habitually abstemious, courteous and 
attentive, not only to his regimental duties, but to all those unwritten obligations 
and conventions which are incumbent on every gentleman, whether a soldier or a 
civilian, That politic, if fanatical Prince, Oliver Cromwell, by insisting on these 
qualifications, transformed a mob of drunken, swearing tapsters and bravoes into a 
superbly drilled brigade of the finest cavalry in Europe. His troopers first conquered 
themselves—their own weaknesses and vices—and then became the far-famed, 
invincible Ironsides, whose terrible shock no valour, no science, no numbers, no 
devotion could withstand for an instant. 

Of course the days of cavalry charges are over, and a single company of well- 
trained infantry is safe against any number of lances and sabres. Again, no one 
would desire to have anything like hypocritical piety, or conformity to this or that 
body of dogma, required from our corps d’élite. Yet, although the prime function 
and the prime qualification of the Ironsides are unsuited to our times, their essential 
excellence, as a body of sober, well conducted, perfectly trained, eminently strong 
and active horsemen, is still worthy of imitation. They mirrored the Puritanic 
chivalry of the age. But chivalry remains the same in all ages. It is a whole- 
hearted devotion to arms, in some high and noble cause. The ideal that inspired 
the Crusaders was religious; the ideal of the Lancastrian knights was devotion to 
a beautiful and high-spirited lady; the ideal of the Cavaliers was loyalty to an 
unfortunate Sovereign. Our modern ideals are different, and more practical. We 
fight for rights and advantages which, with more or less reason, we judge to be 
worth fighting for. Yet the -figure of Gordon may stand with undiminished lustre 
beside that of Bayard. 

But how, it will be asked, can this corfs d’édite be made practically useful? In 
several ways. 

First, they should be specially trained in reconnoitring. It is impossible to read 
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the accounts of recent campaigns without being struck by the priceless value to a 
general of the reports brought in from the surrounding country. A German army 
on the march, or encamped, ‘is surrounded by a cloud of cavalry scouts, extending 
so as to touch every hostile force within striking distance. These scouts act as 
tentacles to the main body, reporting from hour to hour everything that passes 
within their ken ; while they also constitute an impenetrable screen about their own 
army. It is invariably found that it is by officers, or private soldiers of exceptional 
intelligence, that this duty is most efficiently performed. And there can be no doubt 
that a carefully trained troop of educated horsemen, speaking the language of the 
country, or of the enemy, would be of inestimable value to a general; one of them 
being in command of each party of scouts. What would Wellington have given, in 
his immortal Peninsular campaigns, for two such troops, one speaking French and 
Portuguese, the other French and Spanish! Napoleon all through his career was 
at the mercy of interpreters and guides. 

Again, our young friends should be encouraged to acquire before joining, and 
to keep up afterwards, a perfect knowledge of the geography and physical features 
and resources, not only of their own country, but of some one foreign country, or 
section of a country. Such knowledge would double their usefulness in certain 
events. 

Finally, the members of our corps should set themselves earnestly and resolutely 
to acquire the utmost attainable skill as marksmen. Given sound vision, firm nerves, 
unaffected by excess, and sufficient practice, and there is nothing to prevent any 
man from becoming a dead shot. Let us suppose, then, that a British general 
wishes to seize and hold a position—say a bridge, a defile or a farmhouse—until 
he can occupy it in force. He might send forward some cavalry. But he is not 
likely to have too many squadrons for the protection of his line of march; and, 
moreover, cavalrymen are awkward when dismounted, and are only accustomed to 
fire at short ranges with carbines. Our dragoons, however, under the control of 
the Intelligence Staff, are the best possible mounted infantry. ‘They gallop forward, 
seize the position, make their horses lie down behind cover, and direct their deadly 
magazine rifles to the points where the foe must debouch. 

Conflicts are constantly arising with the savage tribes that border our African and 
Indian possessions ; and a bold dash of picked men, unencumbered with baggage, 
often saves a six months’ campaign. ‘The recent conquest of Matabeleland is a 
case in point. That feat of arms, as brilliant as the famous march which ended 
at Plassey, was accomplished by the individual fighting excellence of the members 
of the force—many of them “unemployed gentlemen.” It is no disparagement of 
our regular troops to assert that their deliberate, cast-iron, mathematically calculated 
movements would have protracted the struggle indefinitely, or at least until the 
rainy season, and involved the British taxpayers in heavy expenditure. 

Take the case of the attempt to relieve Gordon at Khartoum. The late General 
Stewart had wondrous faith in the effect of rapid and unexpected movements of 
mounted men in disconcerting and terrifying the enemy. Hardly had the firing 
ceased on the field of Tel-el-Kebir when he darted off for the gates of Cairo, with 
a handful of daring horsemen, halted within range of the Egyptian cannon, summoned 
the garrison, and captured the town. It reminds one of Napoleon’s admiring message 
to Murat, when news was brought that some light cavalry, sent forward under General 
Lassalle, after the Prussian rout at Jena, had intimidated the governor of Stettin 
into capitulating: “Since your chasseurs,” he said, “are capable of taking places 
of strength, I have nothing to do but to set at liberty my main body, and melt 
down my heavy artillery.” 
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Now compare what happened a year or two after the surrender of Cairo. It 
was essential to lose no time in reaching Khartoum, for an innumerable host of 
fanatical dervishes closely invested the place, and only the indomitable spirit of the 
hero in command of the garrison kept them out. Stewart was anxious to push 
with a body of picked cavalry across the desert from Suakim to Berber, where 
communication could be opened with Gordon by means of the latter’s river 
steamers. Lord Wolseley thought the risk too great: he had to adopt the old 
cast-iron “slow and sure” methods of advance, and was just too late. We may be 
absolutely certain that if Lord Wolseley had had at his disposal five hundred of our 
proposed dragoons, he would have reached Berber, he would have reached Khartoum ; 
his five hundred would have leavened the garrison with British pluck and resolution, 
and one of the noblest characters in our history would not have been worried to 
death by the hyzenas of the Soudan. 

There is no reason why the corps d’é/ite should not have a depdét, or “linked ” 
body of comrades in every large British dependency. ‘The classes supplying suitable 
recruits are as plentiful in a populous colonial city as in London or Dublin. All 
that would be necessary would be to preserve uniformity of organisation, including 
regulations about acquaintance with one other European tongue, and with British and 
Continental topography. For in the event of a threatened invasion of our shores, 
such as Hoche designed a hundred years ago, or in the event of our sending an 
expeditionary force against European soldiers, these young colonial sharpshooters 
would throng to the standard unfurled, and help to constitute the eyes and ears of 
our armies. It might be as well to order each of these colonial regiments to spend 
a year in the Old Country, not in mounting guard at the Tower, or even the Bank 
of England, but in marching through the districts primarily open to attack, and 
making themselves familiar with every feature of those districts. Nobody who has 
made the tour of the Empire, and lived in the chief centres of population, can 
have failed to remark the large and increasing class of well-to-do young men, sons 
of wealthy settlers or merchants, who promenade the streets in faultless attire, yawn 
in the clubs, and experience the difficulty of killing time without an object in life 
to animate their efforts. Give them a chance of wearing the Queen’s uniform, 
of forming an integral portion of the famous army which has conquered Her 
Majesty’s world-wide dominion, and is still extending it, of meeting fatigue and 
danger on behalf of home and country ; give them such a chance, I say, and they 
will accept it as one man. I propose to call the new force the “ Imperial” Corps 
a’ Elite, because, knowing the Colonies well, I believe that at least two hundred and 
fifty respectable and well-to-do families in Australia and New Zealand would contribute 
each a son, and pay something towards his maintenance; while Canada, South 
Africa, and our forty remaining colonies would yield recruits in equal proportion. 
In this way we should bind our Colonies to us much more effectively than by 
means of conferences, laws and treaties. 

There would be no difficulty in raising the required body of troops. We have 
first the unemployed gentlemen with a show of occupation, especially in the 
professional classes—with the exception of the brawny young curates, who cannot 
be even temporarily disfrocked, like their brethren in France. Then we have 
the class of small “landed proprietors,” not old erough to have settled down into 
justices of the quorum. Arid lastly we have the very numerous body of thoroughly 
educated and physically “ fit” young fellows who have failed to secure commissions. 

How numerous this last class is may be gathered from the fact that some two 
thousand candidates compete every year for about two hundred admissions to 
Woolwich and Sandhurst. , That is to say, eighteen hundred of the finest of our 
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youth, sound in wind and limb, skilled in every manly exercise, carefully educated 
during several years for the military profession, are left without a career. 

Before going farther, it is necessary to correct a possible misconception. It must 
not be supposed that these rejected candidates are inferior to the successful ones : 
physically they are probably on the whole superior to the winners. ‘The examiners, 
however, take no cognisance of excellence in athletic exercises, such as riding, fencing, 
running and shooting, and test the would-be soldier exactly as they might the would-be 
priest, doctor or advocate. .They set questions in the classical languages, in the 
higher mathematics, in physics, chemistry and other branches of learning. Let us 
suppose all the two thousand candidates to be of about equal intellectual calibre. 
Nevertheless, it will happen that some few will have accidentally paid greater attention 
than the rest to the very points embodied in the questions, or may have a greater 
faculty of literary expression. There are, be it remembered, only vacancies enough for 
10 per cent. of the competitors, and the section just referred to will take them. But 
the last man on the successful list may be no more than a dozen marks ahead of the 
first on the unsuccessful list ; and the difference between the intellectual status of the 
ten highest and the ten lowest of the two thousand competitors may be very small. 
I do not deny the superiority of the winners in school learning, but I unhesitatingly 
deny that school learning is any test of military capacity; and, in any case, I assert 
that the costly training of the eighteen hundred unsuccessful candidates, which has not 
only educated every mental faculty, but every nerve and sinew and muscle, with the 
single aim of producing a good soldier, should not be lost to the country. It is an 
abuse of words and intelligence to call them “ failures.” Only some thirty seats can 
be gained on the Judicial Bench; but we do not regard the thousands of barristers 
who miss that giddy elevation as failures, or as men of inferior intellect. 

Having, then, this large body of young athletes, specially trained in our great 
public schools for military service, let us make room for them in the army. It cannot 
be pretended, by the maddest of Quakers, that our army is already strong enough 
to do without them. Not even the General Staff of one of the vast Continental 
hosts could afford to neglect the chance of obtaining such an accession of strength. 
And it is notorious that not only is our army so small that the despatch of an army 
corps abroad would seriously prejudice our home defences, but that our recruits 
consist largely (not exclusively) of the refuse of the industrial market, of idle ne’er- 
do-weels, of simpletons who are ready to sell their future, their birthright as British 
citizens and free men, to the first strutting sergeant who dangles the bounty before 
their eyes. ‘Thanks to the enlightened supervision which is kindly yet firmly exercised, 
we see these unpromising materials converted into brave, intelligent soldiers, as 
superior, man for man, to the German privates as these are to the warriors of every 
other Continental Power. A certain proportion of them profit considerably by the 
instruction and discipline which they undergo; and Sir Henry Walter’s corps of 
Commissionaires is the best possible proof of the educational influence of military 
life. (1 should like to see, by the way, a larger number of small public appointments 
reserved for old soldiers, as in Germany.) But, after all, the men in the ranks 
remain, in the mass, mere fighting machines, never rising in point of culture, intelli- 
gence or deportment, when off duty, far above the class from which they have been 
taken. It is out of the question to expect our unemployed gentlemen to enlist in 
the ranks, and associate with the brothers of their grooms and the young men who 
make love to their mothers’ kitchenmaids. I know this blunt declaration may offend, 
not merely demagogic levellers—for whose opinion I care not a straw—but the 
respectably connected and fairly educated minority of privates who have joined with 
the object of becoming non-commissioned officers. But when the men composing 
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that minority remember what they have themselves suffered before being admitted 
into the haven of the sergeants’ mess, they will readily forgive me, and concede 
my point. 

What, then, remains but to form the unemployed gentlemen into a special corps? 
This course has been taken in several countries. ‘The attractions of the career of 
arms brought crowds of high-spirited #od/esse to the standard of the l’rench King. 
Commissions could not be found for all; but the Sovereign and Cardinal Richelieu 
each employed a body of Guards recruited from among them. How splendidly these 
gentlemen were attired, armed and mounted, how magnificently they lived, how 
handsomely they were treated by the highest in the land, we have all gathered from 
the fascinating pages of the elder Dumas. How superbly they could fight, with the 
eyes of the whcle army upon them, was proved at the furious battle of Steinkirk ; 
when, says Macaulay, “The Marshal gave the word ; and the Household, headed by 
the princes of the blood, came on, flinging back their muskets on their shoulders. 
‘Sword in hand!’ was the cry through all the ranks of that terrible brigade, ‘ sword 
in hand. No firing: do it with the cold steel.’” 

It will be observed that no comparison is attempted with the modern Continental 
system of forming a special army corps of Guards, consisting, as in Prussia and Russia, 
of 40,000 men, with the three arms fully represented. ‘These are in no sense patrician 
corps ; and moreover, we could not emulate their numbers sufficiently to form a single 
brigade on a war footing, while, if we could, it would be wasteful in the extreme 
to use our highly trained and educated gentlemen as mere food for cannon. It 
is to be presumed that an economical general would reserve his best material for 
a supreme effort at a critical moment ; and doubtless our ambitious and fiery young 
friends would sometimes be allowed to charge as well as to scout and reconnoitre. 
The uses here proposed for them are, it is conceived, such as would secure the 
utmost obtainable benefit from their special qualifications for Her Majesty’s service. 
As to the principle of an aristocratic corps of the kind, let us hear the opinion 
of Sir Walter Scott, writing from Paris in the autumn of 1815 :— 

“The guards upon the King’s person and palace are intrusted to the Gardes 
de Corps, or Household troops, fine-looking men, very handsomely though not 
gaudily dressed. They are said with few exceptions to have behaved with great 
loyalty in the late trying crisis; but as they are an expensive corps, holding the 
rank of gentlemen, and being paid accordingly, it is supposed their numbers will 
be much limited in future. They are very civil in their deportment, and in the 
discharge of their duty, particularly to English strangers. And indeed there was 
a kind of chivalrous feeling in most of these gentlemen, a modesty of demeanour, 
a gentleness of conduct towards the crowd, and a deference to the claims of 
hospitality, etc. . . . A stranger is an indifferent judge of such matters, but I am so 
old-fashioned as to think that a body of real men-at-arms, chosen from the younger 
sons of the nobility and gentry, is not only a graceful institution as a defence 
and ornament to the throne, but may in France be the means of retrieving the 
real military character, so dishonoured and disgraced of late years.” 

These wise words have a direct bearing on the subject here under discussion. 
The great man who wrote them thought that such a corps might not only be “a 
defence and ornament to the throne,” but that its shining example of good behaviour, 
discipline and courtesy, might reclaim even the ruffianly soldiers whose excesses had 
evoked the execrations of Europe. British troops never dishonour their flag by 
committing excesses. But it is incontestable that the blameless conduct, the 
chivalrous bearing, the devotion to duty and honour of our corps d’élite would 
exercise a subtle, yet irresistible influence throughout the army. So much importance 
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attaches to this last consideration that it would seem advisable for the corps to have 
the collective power of vetoing the admission of undesirable recruits. It would 
never do for a crack regiment or brigade of this kind to be regarded as the last 
refuge of wealthy young scapegraces, debauchees and gamesters, however talented 
and highly connected. For this reason it might be well, imitating the procedure of 
first-class clubs, to require that the names of candidates who had passed the prescribed 
examinations should be posted up at the headquarters in London, and in the 
provincial headquarters of the district in which application had been made for 
membership. ‘The veto might be exercised either by ballot or by the action of the 
commanding officer taken on representations signed by the captains on behalf of 
their men ; as might be determined by the commander-in-chief. 

There is another direction in which the gentlemen might be of great service. In 
case of invasion, or of our joining in a European conflict, we should at once feel the 
want of officers. The volunteer regiments are notoriously under-officered, and as a 
rule the officers are far from efficient. The reserve of officers is insufficient, made 
up as it is largely of veterans who have seen their best days. Could not the members 
of the proposed corps make themselves familiar with the duties of a subaltern, 
discharging these duties in turn among their colleagues? If so, we should have 
here a valuable supplementary reserve of officers. But this hint is thrown out for the 
consideration of competent military critics. It must be remembered that our present 
able body of non-commissioned officers could not be drawn upon for this purpose ; for 
an efficient sergeant is wanted as much as an efficient lieutenant. 

The pay accorded to our gallant friends should be calculated on a liberal scale. 
Macaulay tells us that “the daily pay of a private in the Life Guards was four 
shillings.” ‘This corps was formed by Charles the Second, in all probability, partly to 
keep the London malcontents in check, partly to find employment for the numerous 
young scions of loyal Cavalier houses, ruined in the Civil War. “The Life Guards,” 
adds Macaulay, “ who now form two regiments, were then distributed into three 
troops, each of which consisted of two hundred carabineers, exclusive of officers. 
This corps, to which the safety of the King and royal family was confided, had a very 
peculiar character. Even the privates were designated as gentlemen of the Guard. 
Many of them were of good families, and had held commissions in the Civil War. 
Their pay was far higher than that of the most favoured regiment of our time, and 
would in that age have been thought a respectable provision for the younger son of a 
country squire.” 

As the gentlemen would perform higher duties than the privates of the line, they 
would have a fair claim to superior remuneration. Each of them would probably 
have spent or cost his friends from one to two thousand pounds in acquiring such 
knowledge and training as would best enable him to serve the Queen. In many 
cases no doubt a member of the corps would be supplied by his friends with a small 
addition to his pay, but many of the young fellows would have no such resource to 
fall back upon. ‘The country would never grudge the expenditure required for 
maintaining a crack corps of the character outlined in this article, any more than 
the cost of a new ironclad, or of fortifications at the mouth of a port. It may seem 
romantic to say so, but I am inclined to think that more than one of our great nobles 
and millionaires would be ready to do something towards keeping up such a corps. 
In the days of old a powerful Baron was bound to provide the King in time of war 
with a force of knights and men-at-arms, according to his means and position in the 
State. In our degenerate days the nobility are not required to do more than make 
punctual payment of income-tax, like the rest of us. Surely there must be more 
than one descendant of the illustrious Baronage which won for us so many of our 
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dearest privileges, who would gladly take up the ancient obligation of his order, 
and defray the cost of one of the proposed squadrons or regiments. A millionaire 
who has made his money in trade is, according to Mr. Carnegie, even more bound 
than titled and long-descended landowners to return some portion of the wealth 
which he has acquired from the people to the people. 

I advocate the appropriation for the military service of a large quantity of valuable 
talent and ability, expressly prepared and fitted for such service, but now lost and 
wasted. This is a serious proposition, deserving serious consideration, quite apart 
from the further suggestions which I have appended respecting the precise uses to be 
made of such talent and ability when once secured, or of the means of supporting the 
new addition to our military establishment. 

I trust that, in order to give practical effect to this suggestion, our military 
authorities will hold a council of experienced military commanders, and frame the 
necessary regulations, including those prescribing a convenient and handsome 
uniform, with serviceable appointments worthy of a crack corps. 


J. HENNIKER HEATON. 

















“IN TIME OF HARVEST.” 
[After a Painting by G. L. Seymour.) 
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T seems only yesterday—and it is 
only yesteryear—since Walter Pater 
sat by my side in a Club garden, 

and listened eloquently to my after-lunch 

causerie, and now he is gone 





‘*To where, beyond the Voices, there is 
Peace.” 





You grasp that his eloquence was oracular, 
silent. He had an air. There was in him— 
as in his work—a suggestion of aloofness 
from the homespun world. I suspect he 
had never heard Chevalier. I should not 
wonder if he had never even heard of him. 
He was wrapped in the atmosphere of 
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Oxford, and though “ the last enchantments 


of the Middle Ages” in no wise threw their 
glamour over his thought, there was a cloistral 
distinction in his attitude. He reminded me 
of my friend the Cambridge professor, who, 
when the O'Shea business was filling eight 
columns daily of the papers that deprecate 
honest art, innocently asked me if there 
was anything new about Parnell. Pater did 
not probably carry detachment from the 
contemporary so far as that, but he was in 
harmony with his hedonistic creed in per- 
mitting only a select fraction of the cosmos 
to have the entry to his consciousness. A 
delightful, elegantly furnished consciousness 
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it was, with the latest improvements, and with 
every justification fer exclusiveness. But 
there is in men of Mr. Pater’s stamp some- 
thing of what might be termed the higher 
Podsnappery. They put things aside with 
the wave of a white-gloved hand: this and 
that do not exist, Mr. Podsnap himself 

O the irony of it!—among them. Like 
Mr. Podsnap, though on so different a 
plane, they take themselves and their view 
of life too seriously. When I told Mr. 
Pater that there was a pun in his “Plato 
and Platonism,” he asked anxiously for its 
precise locality, so that he might remove 
it. This I could not remember, but I told 





him I did not see why he should remove 
one of the best things in the book. But my 
assurances that the pun was excellent did not 
seem to tranquillise him. Now, why should 
not a philosopher make a pun? Shakespeare 
was an incorrigible punster. Why should 
a man’s life be divided into little artificial 
sections, like the labelled heads in the 
phrenologist’s window? I do not want to 
see a man put on his Sunday clothes to talk 
about religion. But a congenital inelasticity 
is fostered in the atmosphere of common- 
rooms, there where solemn-footed serving- 
men present the port with sacerdotal 
ceremonies, and where, if the dons are no 
longer (in the classic phrase of Gibbon) 
“sunk in port and superstition,” the port is 
still a superstition. This absence of humour, 
this superhuman seriousness bred of heavy 
traditions peculiarly English, this sobriety 
nourished by sacerdotal port, give the 
victim quite a wrong sense of values and 
proportions. He mistakes University for 
Universe. His tastes become the measure 
of a creation of which he is the centre. 


Hence an abiding gravity that is ever on 
the brink of dulness. The Englishman 
cannot afford to be grave, the bore is so 
close at hand. 





OAR ND yet, if one did not take oneself 
cK seriously, | suppose nothing would 
ever be done. A _ kindly illusion 
about their importance in the scheme of 
things is Nature’s instrument for getting 
work out of men. “Don’t you think Flaubert 
took himself too seriously?” I heard a 





lady novelist ask a gentleman practitioner. 
Certainly his correspondence with George 
Sand reveals an anchorite of letters, who 
tortured the phrase and sacrificed sleep to 
the adjective, and the brothers De Goncourt 
—themselves very serious gentlemen—have 
recorded how he considered his book as 
good as finished because he had invented 
the “dying falls” of the music of his 
periods. But if Flaubert had sufficiently 
contemplated the infinities, the immense 
indifference of things, if, like the astronomer 
in search of a creed, he had concentrated his 
vision on the point to which the whole solar 
system is drifting, French prose would have 
lost some of its most wonderful pages ; and 
had the late Mr. Pater been less troubled by 
the rose-leaf of style and more by the thorns 
of the time, English prose would have been 
the poorer by harmonies and felicities un- 
surpassed and unsurpassable. This is to 
ignore Pater the Philosopher and Pater the 
Critic. Of these persons there will be vary- 
ing estimates. But Pater the literary artist 
one is more driven to praise than to appraise. 
This exquisite care for words has some- 
thing of moral purity as well as_ physical 
daintiness in it. There is indeed something 
priestly in this consecration of language, in 
this reverent ablution of the counters of 
thought, those poor counters so overcrusted 
with the dirt of travel, so loosely interchange- 
able among the vulgar; the figure of the 
stooping devotee shows sublime in a gar- 
rulous world. What a heap of mischief M. 
Jourdain has done by his discovery that he 
was talking prose all his life! Prose, indeed ! 
Moliére has much to answer for. The rough, 
shuffling, slipshod, down-at-heel, clipped, 
frayed talk of every-day life bears as much 
relation to prose as a music-hall dittyto poetry. 


prose” must be reserved for the 
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fine art of language—that fine art whose 
other branch is poetry. ’Tis a grammarians’ 
term, “ prose,” and belongs not to the herd. 
They do not need it, and it would never have 
come into M. Jourdain’s head or out of his 
mouth, had he not taken a tutor. And yet 
the delusion is common enough—even with 
those to whom Moliére is Greek—that prose 
is anything which is not poetry. As well 
say that poetry is anything which is not 
prose. Of the two branches of the art of 
language, prose is the more difficult. This 
is not the opinion of those who know nothing 
about it. They fancy a difficulty about 
rhymes and metres. “Tis all the other way. 
Rhymes are the rudders of thought ; they 
steer the poet’s bark. He cannot get to 
Heaven itself without striking “ seven,” or 
mixing up his meaning with foreign 
“leaven.” His shifts to avoid these shifts 
are pathetic to a degree. He _ flounders 
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about ’twixt “given” and “levin,” and has 
been known to snatch desperately at “reaven,’ 
Of all fraudulent crafts commend me to 
the poet’s. He is a paragon of deceit and 
quackery, a jingling knave. ’Tis a game of 
bouts rimés, and he calls it “inspiration.” 
No wonder Plato would have none of him in 
his Republic, even though Plato’s poets were 
guiltless of rhyme and slaves only to metre. 
But the metre of verse is also a friend to 
thought, and its enemy. It is like wheels to 
a cart ; not unsagaciously is Pegasus figured 
with wings. He flies away with you, and 
you are lulled by the regular flap, flap of his 
pinions, and his goal concerns you little. 
The swing and the rush of the verse compen- 
sate for reason, and it is wonderful how far 
a little sense will fly when tricked out with 
fine feathers. Even in stately, rhymeless 
decasyllabics the march and music of the 





verse help a limping thought along like a 
sore-footed soldier striding to the band. 
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But the prose-writer has none of these 
advantages. He is like an actor without 


properties. His thoughts do not go along 
with a flutter of flags and a blare of trom- 
bones. Nor do they glide upon castors. 
They must needs lumber on after a fashion 
of their own, and if there is a music to their 
ambulation it must be individual, neither in 
common nor in three-eight time, but wind- 
ing and quickening at will, with no strait 
symmetry of antiphonal bars. There is 
nothing to tell you that the writer has written 
“prose ”—as the spacing and the capital 
letters invite you to look for poetry. He 
has to depend only upon himself. This is 
why blank verse—which approaches prose 
most nearly—is so much more difficult to 
write than rhymed verse, though it looks 
so much easier and more tempting to the 
amateur. Are we not justified, then, in 
taking the logical step further, and saying 
that prose, which strips itself of the last 
rags of adventitious ornament, and which 
tempts the amateur most of all, is the high- 
est of all literary forms, the most difficult 
of all to handle triumphantly. May we 
not compare the music of it—that music 
which we get in Ruskin and in Pater 

to the larger rhythms to which the savage 
drum-beat has developed? Rhythm is un- 
doubtedly an instinct, but civilisation brings 
complexity. From the tom-tom to the tune, 
from the tune to the symphony. In the 
vaster reaches and sweeps of the rhythm 
of prose there is a massive music as of 
Wagnerian orchestras. Anybody can enjoy 
the castanet-play of rhymes; half your 
popular proverbs clash at the ends ; “the 
jigging of our rhyming mother-wits” is on 
everybody’s lips. But for the blank verse of 
“ Paradise Lost ” there is only “ audience fit, 
though few”; and as for the music of prose 
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so little is it understood that critics vaguely 
aware of it had to invent the term “prose- 
poet” when they found the stress of passion 
and imagination effervescing into resonant 
utterance. On the other hand, there are 
those who do not acknowledge Pope as a poet. 
The essence of the long-standing quarrel is 
aconfusion. From the point of view of form 
there is only one kind of writer to be 
recognised—the artist in words. Of him 
there are two varieties : the artist who uses 
rhyme and metre, and the artist who—wilfully 
or through impotence—dispenses with them. 
From the point of view of matter there is 
the artist with “soul” and the artist without 
“soul.” “Soul” is shorthand for that mys- 
terious something the which 
rightly urges people wrongfully to deny Pope 
the title of poet. They feel the intangible 
something is not there, “the consecration and 
the poet’s gleam.” But with the conventional 
distinctions, there is no name left for Pope, 
if he is not a poet. The truth is that he 
was an artist in words—as masterly as the 
Mantuan himself, though without that golden 
cadence and charm which keeps Virgil a poet 
by any classification. On the other hand, 
Carlyle, who had such scorn of the rhyming 
crew, was himself a poet to the popular 
imagination, though to us he will be an artist 
in prose P/us soul. There are, thus, really 
two classes of writers : 


absence of 


I. Prose-Artists, 
Il. Verse-Artists. 


Each of these splits up into two kinds, ac- 
cording as the writer has or lacks “ soul.” 
Or, if you think “soul” the more important 
differentia, we will say there are artists with 
“soul” and artists without “soul,” and that 
some of each sort work in prose and some in 
verse. But the classification is a cross one, 
and the English language unfortunately does 
not possess words to express the distinctions, 
while the ambiguous associations of the word 
“prose” increase the difficulty of inventing 
them. We do not even possess any equi- 
valent of the French “ prosateur,” though I 
see no reason why “ prosator” should not be 
used. Without neologisms, and avoiding 
the ambiguous adjective “prosaic,” and 
using “ poetic” to express “ soulfulness ” and 
not the handling of metres, we get 
1. Poetic Verse-Artists. (Poets.) 
2. Non-Poetic Verse-Artists. (Verse 
Writers.) 
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3. Poetic Prose-Artists. (Prose Poets.) 
4. Non-Poetic Prose-Artists. (Prose 
Writers.) 
Tennyson is a verse poet, Pope a verse 
writer, Ruskin a prose poet, and Hallam a 
prose writer. 


The two great writers of our day who have 
sinned most against the laws of writing are 
Browning and Meredith, the one in verse, 
the other in prose. I speak not merely of 
obscurities, to perpetrate which is in every 
sense to stand in one’s own light, but of 
sheer fatuities, tweakings-of-the-nose to our 
revered mother-tongue, as either might 
have expressed it. But what I am most 
concerned to suggest here is that the dis- 
tinction between prose and poetry (using 
prose to mean artistically wrought language) 
will not survive investigation. The popular 
instinct has long ago seen that the vital 
thing was the matter ; that it was profanity 
to call that “ poetry” which was only verse ; 
it remains to be recognised that even the 
distinction of form only rests on the non- 
recognition of the rhythm of “ prose,’—a 
rhythm that is not metre in so far as metre 
has the sense of regular measure, but may 
for all that have laws of its own, which await 
the discoverer and the systematiser. 

The affinity of prose-rhythms is, I have 
hinted, with the higher developments of 
music, which, compared with the simple tunes 
of the street, are as apparently lawless and 





unlicensed as is prose compared to verse. 
Andas it is not poets who follow laws, but pre- 
cede them—as trochee and iambic, alcaic and 
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hexameter, are the inventions of grammarians 
following on the trail of genius—so it behoves 
the Aristotle who would discover the laws 
of the rhythm of prose to study the masters 
of the art, masters by instinct and a faultless 
ear and the grace of God, and endeavour by 
patient induction to wrest from their sentences 
the secrets of their harmonies. Who will 
write the prosody of prose ? 


mgt is sad to have to declare that the 
bulk of contemporary writers lie out- 
side all these classifications. They 
are artists neither in prose nor verse, and 
though they may have “soul,” they cannot 
make it visible. For “soul” may be ex- 
pressed equally through painting and sculp- 
ture and music and acting, and its dimly 
discerned presence can scarcely convert 
slipshod writing into literature. No one 
would accept as art a picture in which a 
gleam of imagination struggled against the 
draughtsmanship of the schoolboy to whom 
arms are toasting-forks, or applaud an actor 











reumen 





who might be brimming over with sensibility 
but could command neither his voice nor his 
face. No one has any business to come 
before the public who has not studied the 
medium through which he proposes to exhibit 
his “ soul” : unfortunately this is the age and 
England is the country of the amateur, and 
in every department we are deluged with the 
crude. The fault lies less with the amateur 
than with the public before which he presents 
himself, and which, incompetent to distin- 


guish art from amateurishness, is as likely 
to bless the one as the other. Of all forms 
of art literature suffers most; for the pity 
is, and pity ‘tis ’tis true, everybody learns to 
talk and write at an early age. This makes 
the transition to literature so fatally easy. 
facilis descensus Averni! To paint, one 
must at least know how to mix colours and 
handle a brush ; to compose, one must be 


a 


—y 





familiar with the meaning of strayed spiders’ 
legs on curious parallel bars, and there are 
strange disconcerting rumours of “ orchestra- 
tion.” But to produce literature you have 
simply to dip pen in ink or open your mouth 
and see what God will give you. Hence 
particularly the flood of novels, hence the 
low position of the novel; although, as 
Theodore Watts has pointed out, it is 
practically the modern Epic. I have met 
distinguished students of Greek texts who 
have never conceived of the novel as a work 
of art, or as anything beyond the amusement 
of an idle hour—something for the women 
andthe children. One such told me he would 
not read The Mill on the Floss because it 
ended unhappily. I must conclude he has only 
read AEschylus for his examinations. Acting 
stands next to literature in its seductiveness. 
The actor’s instrument is his body, and every- 
body has a body. If, in addition to a “ body,” 
the creature conceives himself to possess a 
“soul,” the odds are there will be laughter for 
the “ gods.” I tremble forthe time when the 
popular educationist shall have had his way 
and every child be seised of the rudiments 
of drawing. We shall see sights then. At 
present, despite the horrors of the galleries 
and the widespread ignorance of art, paint- 
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ing cannot compete with literature as a 
misunderstood art. For the public—which 
is the only critic that counts in the long run 
—does not demand much less 
style ; and the novel of the season may 
bristle with passages that could be set for 
correction at examinations in English. _ It 
is a little thing, but it seems to me significant, 
that the announcement of terms of the local 
branch of Mudie’s, in the little town at which 
I am writing these lines, runs thus : 


grammar, 


** The subscription for one set entitles the sub- 
scriber to one complete work at a time, whether 
in one, two, or three volumes, and can be ex- 
changed as often as desired.” 


Not that I have yielded to the ungram- 
matical seduction of this prospectus, for I am 
without books of any kind, even the books I 
am about to criticise, and my learning is at 
home on my bookshelves, so if you find any 
mistakes of spelling or allusion will 
please remember how ignorant printers are. 


you 


R. STEVENSON has been partition- 
ing “Treasure Island” among his 





predecessors, and showing how un- 
conscious cerebration stole a parrot from 
Robinson Crusoe anda skeleton from Defoe, 
a stockade from “ Masterman Ready” and 
a job lot of scenes and characters from 
“Washington Irving.” But really these 


plagiarised portions are nothing but the 
common stock of fiction. 
in the property-room, and any author may 
have them for the asking. But it 
genius to suffuse them with originality, to 
throw the limelight upon them so as to 


They are kept 


needs 
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The same old 
tale may be told in as many different ways 
as Loie Fuller’s serpentine skirt is illumi- 
nated, and, like it, be always charming. If 
one were to dissect Zhe A/anxman (or rather 


enchant the audience afresh. 


vivisect it, for the book is alive), one would 
probably find Mr. Hall Caine under uncon- 
scious obligations to Hawthorne, to Franzos, 
to Ibsen, to Maarten Maartens, to Maxwell 
Gray, and most of all to Hail Caine himself, 
but drawing very consciously from the great 
stream of romantic lore which flows through 
all ages and all countries. There are only 
seven—or is it thirteen ?—stories in the 
world, and Zhe Manxman is one of the 
best of them. But this is, I take it, just 
the feather Mr. Caine would have 
cap. It is his ambition to tell the great 
old stories—the simple, sublime stories the 


in his 


world is never weary of, the sagas of primi- 
tive human beings and primal passions that 
will live when the psychological novels that 
deal with the complex and the morbid are 
dead with the social phases that begot them. 
The Manxman is the eternal story of two 
men’s love for one woman, these two men’s 
love for each other being “greater than 
the love of woman.” Here already are the 
seeds of great tragedy ; add that the woman 
is to surrender herself to the one she loves 
and then marry the other whom she does 
not, and you have a theme which cries for 
the pen of genius. Hall Caine has not 
failed to rise “to the height of this great 
argument”; and he has given the story a 
new and brave turn by making the woman 
the active agent in her fall. Thus he has 
plucked complexity out of the heart of 


“ 




















simplicity, and given us the pitiful complex 
tragedy of character and circumstance, that 
high tragedy whereof George Meredith sings : 


** There needs, God wot, no villain in the 
plot.” 


And even as he has managed to graft a 
subtle psychology upon a primal theme, 
so, curiously enough, has he contrived to 
combine realism with romance by the novel 
setting of his story, which is tantamount 
to a careful study of Manx life. He has 
dealt with the little island before, but always 
imaginatively, and it is only in this book that 
he has realised the full force of the double- 
faced motto he should surely adopt hence- 
forwards : 


‘*The proper study of mankind is Man.” 


There are who consider some of the dialogues 
that lie outside the story proper superfluous, 
but to me they are among the best things in 
the book. Take away the romance, and the 
residue is a series of idyllic pictures that can 
rank with almost anything that has been done 
by purely realistic hands. I will go so far as 
to confess that I like them better than the 
romance of the climax, with its inevitable 
train of memories. Wherever the book 
approaches romance, wherever I hear the 
creak of melodramatic machinery, with its 
ironies of coincidence and its rally of charac- 
ters, there the illusion relaxes its hold, and 
I remember with a start that I am at the 
play. Still I suppose each genre has its 
own conventions, and the stage-curtains and 
dramatic dovetailings of events must_ be 
accepted as part of the game. And if 7he 
Manxman as a whole approaches melodrama, 
it is the melodrama of a man of yenius, the 
melodrama to which Ibsen succumbed in 
The Pillars of Society. Beyond this, melo- 
drama cannot go, and if Wilson Barrett 
succeeds in preserving the literary flavour, 
the stage he treads so ringingly should receive 
no common enrichment. ‘This is not the 
first time, though, that Hall Caine has tried 
to filch the advantages of two genres, though 
to my thinking he nearly fell between two 
schools in The Scapegoat, when Naomi, the 
blind deaf-mute, recovered her senses one 
at a time at special crises, and her creator 
was indiscreet enough to attempt a little 
scientific psychology. The Manxman in- 


clines me to think that Hall Caine, if he 
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can forget Mr. Gladstone’s opinions (they irri- 
tate me, those opinions perpetually blazoned 
on Hall Caine’s books—I wish Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opinions would retire with him), will 
do even greater work as a student of real 
life than as a recounter of heroic sagas. Is 
there anything in English literature more 
natural, more charged with homely pathos, 
than the domestic scenes of which Pete is 
the central figure? Granted that there is 
little new creation of character, and that the 
humour, though abundant, is rather external 
and patchy than internal and pervasive, yet 
surely this reproduction and transfiguration 
of the commonplace is as good as anything 
in Euripides. And there is one scene in the 
book—that in which Kate seduces Philip (for 
it is virtually that)—which is simply Shake- 
spearean. Rosalind herself is no finer—no 
more compact of witchery and freakishness 





Kate 


and passion—than at this moment, 
and the conception is even bolder than 
that of her who suited herself at all points 
like a man. The scene will take its place 
in the literature of love side by side with 
the Thames idyll in Richard Feverel. 


mf RATHER plume myself on the fact 

} that, with all its original contortions, 
The Manxman has not been able to 
escape from the formula which I have in 
these columns shown to be that of the British 
novel. It is, in mathematical parlance, a 
general symbol of which every novel is a 
function. As for M/arce//la—the only other 
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novel of first-class pretensions since I last 
undertook the analysis—it comes to the 





Name of Novel. 


** Marcella ” 
(Mrs. Humphry 
Ward). 


‘* The Manxman ” 
(Hall Caine). 


Description of 
lero, 


Aldous Raeburn, a 
noble nobleman 
and perfect Eng- 
lish gentleman 
(see remarks 
on the English 
bore, s¢pra). 


Philip Christian, 
anirresolute 
young gentle- 
man whois no 
better than he 
should be. 


Description of 
leroine. 


Marcella Boyce, a 
Quixotic girl 
with a fatal gift 
of beauty, who 
does not believe 
in Providence, 


and wishes to | 


take its place. 


Kate Cregeen, an 
irresolute young 
person who, de- 
siring to become 
a Christian, be- 
haves like a 
heathen. 


As witness : 


How they First 
Met, 


In connection with 
Church decora- 
tions (see 
Family Herald, 
passim), Mar- 
cella being a 
Socialist and an 
Atheis mt and 
Aldous a lover 
of Blue Books. 


Philip, a young 
gentleman from 
school, in an 
Alpine hat, sees 
Kate, with one 
arm akim bo, 
dancing a break- 
down in her 
father’s public- 


formula as obediently as a lamb to the 
slaughter. 





Why they did not 
Marry tilllast chapter. 


Because Mrs, 
Humphry 
Ward had to 
write an elabo- 
rate apologia for 
building herself 
a country-house. 


Because Philip, 
having abducted 
Kate, has to 
wait till he is 
elected Gover- 
nor of the Isle 
of Man so as to 
confess his crime 
on the greatest 


You see I have not been able to avoid 
Marcella, though I have put off reading it 
as frequently as I could. David Grieve | 
have hitherto escaped, though my intentions, 
I vow, have always been strictly honourable. 
But, after all, Mrs. Ward is so voluminous, her 
petticoats have such a sweep! She terrifies 
me—she and her big cheques and her big 
country-house and her big books. I shrink, 
I dwindle. One rises from a novel of hers 
distinctly older. Inthe middle of the second 
volume one wonders vaguely how many zeons 
ago one was reading the first, and what in- 
finities are to traverse before one will emerge 








house, with Pete, 
his friend and 
her lover, look- 
ing on. | 





day of his life. 


from the third. One sees “The End” as 
Dante saw the stars ; and then, looking in 
the glass, one is astounded, unlike Rip Van 
Winkle, to find one’s hair still black. Heavens, 
what a cosmic panorama !—the town, the 
country, the mansion, the cottage, Belgravia, 
country-house balls, village politics, afternoon 
teas, artisans’ dwellings, the Fabian Society, 
the Houses of Parliament, hospitals, the 
Church, the Game Laws, the slums—all the 
national institutions! Prodigious! “ The 
England of To-day set down for the England 
of To-morrow,” yousay? Alas! 
is notoriously ungrateful. But it is monstrous 
clever, this book, oi most of it, though, as with 
Robert Elsmere, the best things in it are not 
those the writer intended for such, nor those 
that thrill the well-known great heart of the 
public. Robert Elsmere owed its success to 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s tardy acquaintance 
with German criticism. You must have some- 
times jogged along in a slow train with a 
faster train on the next line of rails. You look 
at the rival train and you see yourself going 
backwards ; you look out of the other window 


To-morrow 


and you see yourself going forwards. That 
was Mrs. Humphry Ward’s position. Com- 


pared with the real train of thought she was 
going backwards, but she looked out of the 























wrong window and fancied herself going 
forwards. But she played her part. There 
were many who did not know that there was 
a train at all, or that it had started, till they 
saw her gesticulating and speechifying from 
the wrong window. And those of us who 
were already “saved” before Robert Elsmere 
appeared, were grateful forthe dramatic scenes 
between husband and wife, and for the figure 
of Rose ; and, for my part, I thought to read 
genius in the hand that created Langham. 
Even now I seem to see sparkles of the fez 
sacré in the drawing of Marcella’s parents 
and the scenes with the poacher’s wife. For 
the rest J/arce//a is a monument of talent 
and industry. It ought to have been written 
by a syndicate. I should like to have written 
it myself, if only for the pleasure of finishing 
the last page and feeling what a good boy 
was I, But it is a painful truth that not with 
labour nor beating of the breast is the heaven 
of literature won. It comes by grace. ‘ The 
best things —the things that touch—are given 
us,” as Mr. Kipling told his fellow-authors. 
And in the marvellous elaboration of Mrs. 
Ward’s method, in her trying to see all round 
her subject with that comprehensive vision, 
that impartial insight, which is so high a 
gift and so rare a feminine one, I fear she 
leaves too little room for the play of inspira- 
tion. “That is genius,” cried Thackeray, 
when Rawdon Crawley struck Becky’s 
paramour. Thackeray did not know that 
this would happen—till he came to write 
it. I am inclined to fancy that this zs the 
test of genius—that the writer finishes a 
chapter wiser than he began it. Mrs. Ward 
gives me the impression of never astonishing’ 
herself, of always knowing all about it. £7//e 
raisonne trop. The result is that she never 
astonishes ws. She is always at the same 
high level. If she is dull, it is conscientiously. 
Like the late Mr. Pater, she is another exam- 
ple of the danger of living among University 
sets. She has breathed the atmosphere of 
culture too long, and sadly needs a change 
of air. If she would go out Bank-Holidaying, 
it would do her good. George Eliot, who 
began so well, grew dull and heavy through 
posing as a drawing-room deity. As for Mar- 
cella, I like her best when she is most like 
Maggie Tulliver, and I do not like her at 
all when her Wanderjahr is over. 1 have 
no interest in these soulful, virtuous people, 
superlatively beautiful and colossally rich. 
They are monstrosities—too rare to bother 
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about. Like Mr. Hall Caine, Mrs. Ward is 
unable to dispense with melodrama, and the 
rescue of Marcella in the slums by her lover, 
the Cabinet minister, would gratify the 
amateurs of the penny novelette. Ader doch 
—it is a wonderful book! When all is said 
and done,—Prodigious ! 


> 6 


weanl TER “the big bow-wow” of JZarcella 
Ne it was a relief to read the bright and 
unpretentious story of A Modern 
Woman, by which Miss Ella Hepworth 
Dixon has won a notable position among the 


G 





modern woman-novelists. The “ Modern 
Woman” is not so fortunate as Marcella: 
hers is the tragedy of the “ odd woman,” the 
woman who gets left. She is no heroine— 
she is not wildly beautiful, and she is only 
clever enough to write for the ladies’ papers, 
and to give up art when she sees it is not 
for her hand. A more human creature than 
Marcella this, and the more likeable in that 
her end is not church bells and artful village 
children strewing reverential wreaths. She 
has a chance of happiness, but it would 
mean another woman’s unhappiness, “and 
we modern women are going to stand by 
one another.” The social sketches are 
perhaps a trifle too spiteful—Miss Dixon is 
too young for tolerance and restraint—and 
there is the inevitable touch of melodrama. 
But much may be forgiven her in considera- 
tion of her humour, her engaging style and 
her courage. 


OT having the acquaintance of David 
Grieve, I am unaware whether it 
sketches the American Art Associa- 

tion in the Latin Quarter of Paris. It is a 

pleasant little institution, with humours of 

its own ; and it was at its annual dinner this 
year that Whistler told the French painters 
that they knew which end of the brush to 
put into their mouths, whereas in England 





it was “still a matter of taste.” The Club 
boasts of a real live poet, who writes neither 
in French nor in American, but in English 
“of the most literary.” This young gentle- 
man, whose name is William Theodore 
Peters, wrote a Pastoral Masque in one act 
entitled “ The Tournament of Love,” and 
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the same was well and duly played by the 
students and their girl-friends (with Loie 
Fuller, as Primavera, the dancer) for the 


ao 
4_, 












ene wl 6 
Ory 
\ 
benefit of the Ciub, at the Théatre d’Applica- 
tion at a matinée, which was one of the 
events of the Parisian season. Mr. Peters, 
who has made some success in England in 
a Pierrot part, played the 7vé/e of a love- 
stricken poet, which should come naturally 
to him; and on the strength of having seen 
him die at rehearsal, I can testify that he did 
himself justice. The idea of the little piece, 
which has now been published in a pretty 
cover designed by Alfred Jones, another 
member, is really quite an inspiration. The 
heroine is Clémence Isaure, and to her court, 
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“an almond orchard on the outskirts of 
Toulouse,” a court given over to the cult of 
Oscar Wilde, there comes “on the afternoon 
of the third of May, 1498” (Peters is none 
of your indefinite bards), Bertrand de Roaix, 
a Troubadour, all simplicity and love of 
nature. To the little nest of cynical and 
blasés poets ensconced in the orchard of 
Clémence, the simple blossoms of which are 
scorned in favour of artificial flowers of metal, 
his ingenuousness is a new sensation. They 
consider his simplicity a new pose, “ the last 
refuge of the complex,” and applaud him 
as the greatest of them all. But he—poor 
Troubadour—is earnest and genuine, and he 
falls violently in love with Clémence Isaure, 
who dare not avow to a jaded world that she 
is capable of such a simple emotion as love, 
or even of inspiring it in the minstrel’s breast. 
And so the Troubadour, being, like the 
slave in Heine, of the race of those who die 
when they love, stabs himself, crying, 


‘* Though doubting every one, yet still believe 


Me frank and loyal.” 


And poor Clémence, like the father in Camp- 
bell’s ballad, is “left lamenting.” There: 
is not this a prettier idea than we get in 
our English /evers de rideau? There are 
little lyrics scattered about (which I cannot 
quote from memory, but which prove Mr. 
Peters has the gift of simple song). The 
only pity is that he has treated the idea 
more daintily than dramatically. 


I ZANGWILL. 
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THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH, 


SV HE following notes may enable our readers to unravel the mysteries of the 
month as depicted by our artist. 

Our Gallic neighbours are still occupied in taking the measure of 
the Anarchist, giving their methods to his madness. 

The Premier is apparently to be coerced by means of a weapon 
made—in Leeds and wielded by a representative of Northampton, who 
should be more fittingly armed with—a last. 

A happier state of things appears to exist iff quarters more exalted : 
a translation of the Odes of Horace is met by the report of the 

British Association, 

The Imperial class-rooms are closed, but London’s County Council contemplates entering 
into a new business which will have to be carried on on large premises to accommodate its 
various clients, 

All eyes are turned to the East, to watch the spectacle of their own inventions being tried 
in earnest by those who have been the last to adopt them : the jest is a grim one, but behind 
it lurks a lesson which deeply interests the Powers that look on. 

In the meantime the less serious side of the life of the Celestial will be illustrated by the 
“ Chinese Company of Comedians,” which will shortly be with us. 
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